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Mr. Irvine has here written an agreeable book; somewhat too 
prolix, and in many places feeble; but, on the whole, four pleasant 
volumes, which would be much pleasanter if they were only three. 
The chief and pervading fault of the book is that absence of all manly 
opinion—that skinless sensitiveness, that shuddering dread of giving 
offence, by which all the former productions of this writer are marked. 
In a book of tales and essays this defect, though sometimes laughable, 
is seldom offensive; but in a work aspiring to the rank of history, it 
is felt strongly in every chapter. 

There certainly has been no lack of research in the preparation of 
this work ; but its result has scarcely brought any thing more to light 
than had already been recorded, and in our own language, by 
Robertson and many others. The principal additions, as regards 
interest and value, consist of a series of papers, filling the greater 
part of the last volume, on contemporary and collateral persons and 
events, which influenced, or are illustrative of, the voyages of Columbus. 
These have by far more novelty than the narrative part of the work, 
and are written with more liveliness and spirit. We shall, however, 
begin at the beginning; and give our readers a general idea of the 
contents of these volumes from first to last. 

The account of the early part of the life of Columbus is necessarily 
very imperfect. There are, in fact, no materials from which to come 
to any clear conclusion on the subject. The utmost that Mr. Irving 
has been able to give us is little more than conjecture. His narrative 
first assumes the form of authentic history on the arrival of Columbus 
at Lisbon, about the year 1470, when he was between thirty-four and 


thirty-five of age. His personal appearance at this date is thus 
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others of his contemporaries. According to these accounts, he was tall, well- 
formed, muscular, and of an elevated and dignified demeanour. His visage 
was long, and neither full nor meagre; his complexion fair and freckled, and 
inclined to ruddy ; his nose aquiline; his cheek-bones were rather high, his 
eyes light-grey, and apt to enkindle; his whole countenance had an air of 
authority. His hair, in his youthful days, -was of a light colour: but care 
and trouble, according to Las Casas, soon turned it grey, and at thirty years 
of age it was quite white. He was moderate and simple in diet and apparel, 
eloquent in discotirse, e ng and affable with strangers, and of an ami- 
ableness and suavity in domestic life that strongly attached his household to 
his person. His temper was naturally irritable; but he subdued it by the 
magnanimity of his spirit, comporting himself with a courteous and gentle 

ravity, and never indulging in any intemperance of lan Throughout 

is life he was noted for a strict attention to the offices non ene observing 
rigorously the fasts and ceremonies of the church ; nor did his piety consist 
in mere forms, but partook of that lofty and solemn enthusiasm with which 
his whole character was strongly tinctured.”—Vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 

Columbus married at Lisbon, and became naturalized in Portugal. 
He continued to lead a sea-faring life, accompanying several of the 
expeditions to the coast of Guinea. The Portuguese were at this 
period the great navigators of the time: they were in high repute for 
the discoveries, chiefly along the African coast, that they had already 
made; and the world looked to them for continued enterprises of the 
same nature. Prince Henry, the great patron and fosterer of navi- 
gation, was now dead; but his spirit of enterprise had survived him, 
and was still at work among his countrymen. 

Columbus shared largely in the devotion to these objects, by which 
he was surrounded. His mind was naturally of an active, eager, and 
even enthusiastic cast; and his attention had, from early youth, been 
devoted almost undividedly to nautical and cosmographical subjects. 
Indeed, his chief means of support, while on shore, was the making maps 
and charts, a trade at that time in much esteem, and considerably 
lucrative. Moreover he had married the daughter of a man very much 
distinguished in navigation—Bartolomeo Moilis de Palestrello, an 
Italian, who had_ been one of the foremost navigators under Prince 
Henry, and had been governor of Porto Santo, which island he had 
colonized. He had left behind him many charts, journals, and other 
papers relating to his voyages, and these his widow freely communicated 
to her son-in-law. ~ 

The first ideas of his subsé¢quent discoveries would seem to have 
arisen in the mind of Columbus about this time. He went to reside 
with his wife in the island of Porto Santo, which had not very long 
been discovered; and was thus thrown into constant contact with 
persons going to and returning from the district in which the course 
of discovery then lay—namely, the coast of Africa. Moreover the 
prosecution of his labours in cosmography—his constant comparing of 
various maps and charts—and his communications with learned men 
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largely to fortifying the opinion of Columbus as to the existence of 
lands to the West—and who may be considered as one of the most 
influential supporters of his design te go to seek them. 

To the circumstances we have already mentioned, Columbus added 
the study of geographical authors, ancient and modern. The popular 
rumours of the existence of islands in the Atlantic, (chiefly caused, as 
it is now supposed, by atmospherical delusions, one of which almost 
constantly cheated the eye at the ‘Sagar, any rumours received, 
in the somewhat heated imagination of Columbus, support from the 
story of Antilla, a great island said to have been discovered in the 
ocean by the Carthagenians, and the fabled Atalantis of Plato. But 
as we intend to offer a few comments upon the theory which Columbus 
formed, we will give Mr. Irving’s statement of it at length :— 


“‘ It has been attempted, in the preceding chapters, to show how Columbus 
was gradually kindled up to his grand design by the spirit and events of the 
times in which he lived. His son Fernando, however, undertakes to furnish 
the precise data on which his father’s plan of discovery was founded. ‘ He 
does this,’ he observes, ‘ to show from what slender argument so great a 
scheme was fabricated and brought to light ; and for the purpose of satisfyin 
those who may desire to know distinctly the circumstances and motives ewhie 
led his father to undertake this enterprise.’ 

“‘ As this statement was formed from notes and documents found among 
his father’s pa it is too curious and interesting not to deserve particular 
mention. In this memorandum he arranged the foundation of his father’s 
theory under three heads. 1. The nature of things. 2. The authority of 
learned writers. 3. The reports of navigators. 

“* Under the first head, he set down as a fundamental principle, that the 
earth was a terraqueous sphere or globe, which might be travelled round 
from east to west, and that men stood foot to foot, when on opposite points. 
The circumference from east to west, at the equator, Columbus divided, 
according to Ptolemy, into twenty-four hours of fifteen degrees each, making 
three hundred and sixty degrees. Of these he imagined, comparing the globe 
of Ptolemy with the earlier map of Marinus of Tyre, that n hours had 
been known to the ancients, extending from the Straits of Gibraltar, or rather 
from the Canary Islands, to the city of Thine in Asia, a place set down as 
at the eastern limits of the known world. The Portuguese had advanced the 
western frontier by the discovery of the Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, 
equal to one hour more. There remained, according to the estimation of 
Columbus, eight hours, or one-third of the circumference of the earth, 


unknown and unexplored. This space might, in a great measure, be filled 
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Spain and Mauritania ; so that it is easy to navigate from one to the other on 
the same parallel. 

“© In corroboration of the idea, that Asia, or, as he always terms it, India, 
stretched far to the east, so as to occupy the greater part of the unexplored 
space, the narratives are cited of Marco Polo and John Mandeville. These 
travellers had visited, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the remote 
parts of Asia, far beyond the regions Jaid down by Ptolemy; and their 
accounts of the extent of that continent to the eastward, had a great effect in 
convincing Columbus that a voyage to the west, of no long duration, would 
bring him to its shores, or to the extensive and wealthy islands which lie 
adjacent. The information concerning Marco Polo, is probably derived 
from Paulo Toscanelli, a celebrated doctor of Florence, already mentioned, 
with whom Columbus corresponded in 1474, and who transmitted to him a 
copy of a letter which he had previously written to Fernando Martinez, a 
learned canon of Lisbon. This letter maintains the facility of arriving at 
India by a western course, asserting the distance to be but four thousand 
miles, in a direct line from Lisbon to the province of Mangi, near Cathay, 
since determined to be the northern coast of China. Of this country he gives 
a magnificent description, drawn from the work of Marco Polo. He adds, 
that in the route lay the islands of Antillo and Cipango, distant from each 
other only two hundred and twenty-five leagues, abounding in riches, and 
offering convenient places for ships to touch at, and obtain supplies on 
the voyage. 

“ Under the thi-d head are enumerated various indications of land in the 
west,which had flo«*ed to the shores of the knownworld. It is curious to observe 
how, when once the mind of Columbus had become heated in the inquiry, 
it attracted to it every corroborating circumstance, however vague and trivial. 
He appears to have been particularly attentive to the gleams of information 
derived from veteran mariners, who had been empha in the recent voyages 
to the African coasts; and also from the inhabitants of lately discovered 
islands, placed, in a manner, on the frontier posts of geographical knowledge. 
All these are carefully noted down among his memorandums, to be 
collocated with the facts and opinions already stored up in his mind.’"— 
Vol. i. pp. 52—57. 

Now, it is curious, that in this enumeration of the reasons which 
influenced Columbus’s opinion, no mention is made of his idea that 
the globe needed balance, and that therefore undiscovered lands must 
exist to the West: or, rather, it is curious that this latter opinion 
should ever have been attributed to him, by such men too as Dr. 
Robertson; inasmuch as it is incompatible with Columbus’s real 
belief—viz. that the world was smaller than it really is by the width 
of the Pacific Ocean, and that he should reach Asia at the spot where 
he did reach America. The credit given to Columbus on this score 
has always seemed to us exaggerated and undeserved. Judging from 
“ a foregone conclusion,” profiting by present knowledge, the doctrine 
of balances has been attributed to Columbus, who never thought of, 
or needed, such a theory—seeing that he believed Cuba to be the 
extremity of Asia, to his dying day. In this statement, the life of the 
admiral, by his son, is quoted as the direct authority; and yet this 
life was equally open to others who, in their love of system, have 
fallen into the error we have just exposed. 5 

When Columbus had once thoroughly digested and moulded his 
theory, it is perfectly true, as Mr. Irving says, that he “ never spoke of it 
with the sli doubt or hesi with as much certainty as if 
his eyes had beheld the promised land.” Now we can very well under 
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stand how this positiveness on a subject which, manifestly, was one of 
speculation, may have contributed to the notion which long prevailed 
at the Spanish court concerning him—that he was a Visionary en- 
thusiast, who, by constantly dwelling on one subject, had given to the 
phantoms of his mind the substance of realities. But how can Mr. 
Irving talk of “ the glorious result having established the correctness 
of the opinion of Columbus.” Was his opinion correct? He expected 
to find India seven or eight hundred leagues west of the Canaries. Is 
that correct? He believed Hispaniola to be Japan, and Cuba to be 
China. Is that correct? In point of fact, he did not sail to discover 
new lands at all; but anewroute toold lands. While the Portuguese 
were pottering along the coast of Africa, to get to India by sailing 
round its extremity, he wished and projected to forestall them, and to 
arrive there by a shorter and easier route, by sailing directly to the 
west. Dr. Robertson, in noticing the accidental discovery of Brazil 
a few years later, by the Portuguese fleet fitted out to profit by the 
discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, says, 
“ Columbus’s discovery of the New World was the effort of an active 
genius, guided by experience, and acting upon a regular plan, executed 
with no less courage than perseverance. But, from this adventure of 
the Portuguese, it appears that chance might have accomplished that 
great design which it is now the pride of human reason to have formed 
and perfected.”* Now, human reason never did any such thing: 
human reason was totally wrong; the “ design it formed,” but never 
“ perfected,” was, that the East Indies were where the West are: 
or rather, that Asia stood where the country now called America in 
fact stands. In seeking this illusion, Columbus stumbles upon a 
magnificent reality. But he no more projected the discovery of the 
New World as such, than did Pedro de Cabral that of Brazil, when, 
on his way to India, he stretched to the westward, to avoid the calms 
on the coast of Guinea. 

Columbus having once fallen into his grand error concerning the 
size of the earth, and believing tiie eastern coast of Asia to be within 
the distance of a moderate voyage to the west, stored his mind with 
all the grandiloquent and exaggerated accounts of those regions that 
were then extant. Among the chief of these was the work of Marco 
Polo, a Venetian, who, in the thirteenth century, had penetrated to 
China, of which country, and all the surrounding regions, he wrote on 
his return a most gorgeous account. There is a very entertaining notice 
both of Marco Polo and his work, in the Appended Illustrations of 
which we have already spoken. As this work was almost a text-book 
of Columbus, we shall extract some parts of Mr. Irving’s account of it 
before we go farther :-— 
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extravagances in numbers and measurements, with which Marco Polo is 
charged, may be the errors of translators and printers. 

«« When the work first appeared, it was considered by some as made up of 
fictions and extravagances; but Vossius assures us that it was at one time 
highly esteemed among the learned. - - - <- =< = = 

“ Ramusio thinks that a great part of the third book was collected by him 
from narrations of mariners of the Indian seas. Athanasius Kircher is at a 
loss to know why he makes no mention of the great wall of China, which he 
must have passed, unless he visited that country by water. 

“The most probable opinion given ag, him is, that he really visited 
part of the countries which he describes, and collected information from 
various sources concerning the others ; that he kept no regular journal, but 
after his return home composed his work from various memorandums, and 
from memory. Thus what he had seen and what he had heard became 
mixed up in his mind ; and floating fables of the East were noted down with 
as much gravity and authority as well ascertained facts. Much has been 
said of a map brought from Cathay by Marco Polo, which was preserved in 
the convent of St. Michael de Marano im the vicinity of Venice, and in which 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the island of M » were indicated ; 
countries which the Portuguese claim the merit of having discovered two 
centuries afterwards. It has been suggested also that Columbus had visited 
the convent and examined the map, from whence he derived some of his ideas 
concerning the coast of India. According to Ramusio, however, who had 
been at the convent, and was well acquainted with the prior of it, the map 
seeervns there was one copied by a friar from the original one of Marco 

’olo, and many alterations and additions had since been made by other 
hands, so that for a long time it lost all credit with judicious people, until, in 
company with the work of Marco Polo, it was found in the main to agree 
with his descriptions. The Cape of Good Hope was doubtless among the 
alterations made subsequent to the discoveries of the Portuguese. Columbus 
makes no mention of this map, which he most probably would have done 
had he seen it. He seems to An been entirely guided by the one furnished 
by Paulo Tuscanelli, and which was apparently cents g after the original 
map, or after the descriptions of Marco Polo and the maps of the Ptolemy. 

“* When the attention of the world was turned towards the remote parts of 
Asia in the fifteenth century, and the Portuguese were making their attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa, the narration of Marco Polo again rose to notice. 


This, with the travels of Nicolo le Conte, the Venetian, and of Hieronimo 
da San Stefano, a Genoese, are said to have afforded the information by which 
the Portuguese guided themselves in their voyages. 

** Above all, the influence which the wi 4 of Marco Polo had over the 
mind of Columbus gives it particular interest and importance. It was 
evidently an oracular work with him. He is su to have had a manu- 
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southern part of China. It contained, he says, twelve hundred cities. The 
capital Quinsai, muppares to be the city of Hang-cheu, was twenty-five 


miles from the sea ; but communicated by a river, with a port situated on the 
sea-coast, and had great trade with India. 

“ The name Quinsai, according to Marco Polo, signifies the city of heaven: 
he says he has been in it, and examined it diligently, and affirms it to be the 
largest in the world; and so it undoubtedly is, if the measurement of the 
traveller is to be taken for truth. He declares that it is one hundred miles in 
circuit ;* that it is built upon little islands like Venice, and has twelve 
thousand stone bridges,t the arches of which are so high that the largest 
vessels can pass under them without lowering their masts. It has three 
thousand baths. It has six hundred thousand families. It abounds with 
magnificent houses, and has a lake thirty miles in circuit within its walls, on 
the banks of which are superb palaces ef people of rank. The inhabitants of 
Quinsai are very voluptuous, and indulge in all kinds of luxuries and delights, 
particularly the women, who are extremely beautiful. There are many 
merchants and artisans; but the masters do not work, they employ servants 
to do all their labour. The province of Mangi was conquered by the great 
khan, who divided it into nine kingdoms, appointing to each a tributary Fin 
He drew from it an immense revenue, for the country abounded in gold, 
silver, silks, sugars, spices, and perfumes. 

** Fifteen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, in the ocean, lay the 
great island of Zipangri, or as Columbus writes it, Cipango, and which is 
supposed to be Japan. Marco Polo describes it as abounding in gold, which 
however the king seldom permits to be transported out of the island. The 
king has a magnificent palace, covered with plates of gold, as in other countries 
the roofs of the palaces are covered with sheets of lead or copper. The 
halls and chambers are likewise covered with gold; the windows adorned 
with it; the very floors paved with it, sometimes in plates of the thickness 
of two fingers. The island also produces vast quantities of the largest and 
finest pearls, together with a variety of precious stones, so that in fact it 
abounds in riches. The great khan made several attempts to conquer this 
island, but in vain ; which is not to be wondered at if what Marco Polo 
relates be true, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed virtue 
tied to their arms, which, through the power of diabolical enchantments, 
rendered them invulnerable. The island of Cipango was an object of diligent 
search to Columbus. 

“ About the island of Zipangi, or Cipango, and between it and the coast of 
Mangi, the sea, according to Marco Polo, is studded with small islands, to 
the number of seven thousand four hundred and forty-eight, of which the 
greater part are inhabited. There is not one which does not produce odo- 
riferous trees, and perfumes in abundance. Columbus thought himself at 
one time in the midst of these islands. : ; 

“« These are the principal places described by Marco Polo, which occur in 
the letters and journals of Columbus. The island of ‘ipango was the first 
land he expected to make, and he intended to visit afterwards the province 
of Mangi, and to seek the great khan in this city of Cambalu in the province 
of Cathay. 

“ Unless the reader bears in mind these sumptuous descriptions of Marco 
Polo, of countries teeming with wealth, and cities whose very domes and 
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palaces flamed with gold, he will have but a faint idea of the splendid antici- 
awe of Columbus, when he discovered, as he supposed, the extremity 
of Asia. 

“* It was this confident expectation of soon arriving at these countries, and 
realizing the accounts of the Venetian, that induced him to hold forth those 
promises of immediate wealth to the sovereigns which caused so much dis- 
appointment, and brought upon him the frequent reproach of exciting false 
hopes and indulging in wilful exaggeration.” —Vol. iv. pp. 293—303. 

It appears that the project for arriving, by a brief voyage, at these 
realms of riches, lay some years in the mind of Columbus, without his 
making any very decided effort to carry it into execution. It seems, 
from the correspondence between him and Paulo Toscanelli of Florence, 
that he had conceived the idea so early as 1474; and it is eight or 
nine years after this period that we find him making proposals to 
John II. of Portugal on the subject. Here his offers met with a cool 
and even treacherous reception. At first, the expense, the hazard, 
and the natural preference to follow out the path on which they had 
so successfully begun, along the coast of Africa, induced the court of 
Portugal to listen but coolly to the scheme of Columbus. But on its 
being submitted to some of the council, it is asserted that Cazadilla, 
bishop of Ceuta, advised that the details of the plan, with the charts 
and other documents relating to it, should be demanded of Columbus, 
as though with a view to consult upon them—while, in fact, a vessel 
should be dispatched secretly to follow the prescribed route, and to 
ascertain whether the theory had any foundation in fact. This 
treacherous plan was executed. A vessel was despatched by way of 
the Cape de Verde Islands, which, after standing to the westward for 
some days, and seeing nothing but sea and sky, naturally gave the 
thing up in despair, as a wild and extravagant project. 

Columbus, on discovering the plot which had been practised against 
him, was indignant; and refusing to enter into a new negociation, 
which it is said John IT. was ready to open with him, set off for Spain. 
His wife was dead, he was a citizen of the world, and Portugal was no 
longer his country. This was in the year 1484.* 

For about a year after this there are no traces of Columbus, Many 
writers think he went to Genoa, his native place. It is said also that 
he proceeded to Venice. All this, however, lies hidden in great 
obscurity, and it now signifies but little. His first appearance in 
Spain is picturesquely given by Mr. Irving; we shall therefore extract 
it as it stands :— 


“‘ It is interesting to notice the first arrival of Columbus in that country, 
which was to become the scene of his glory, and which he was to render so 
powerful and illustrious by his discoveries. In this we meet with one of 
those striking and instructive contrasts which occur in his eventful history. 

“« The first trace we have of him in Spain, is in the testimony furnished a 
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few years after his death, in the celebrated lawsuit between his son Don 
Diego and the crown, by Garcia Fernandez, a physician resident in the little 
sea-port of Palos de Moguer, in Andalusia. About half a league from that 
town stood, and stands at the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan 
friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. According to the testimony of 
the physician, a stranger on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped one 
day at the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread and 
water for his child. While receiving this humble refreshment, the prior of 
the convent, Friar Juan Parez de Marchena, happening to pass by, was struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, and observing from his air and accent 
that he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, and soon learned 
the particulars of his story. That stranger was Columbus, accompanied by 
his young son Diego. ence he had come from does not clearly appear ; 
that he was in destitute circumstances is evident from the mode of his way- 
faring ; he was on his way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, to seek his 
brother-in-law, who had married a sister of his deceased wife.* 

“* The prior was a man of extensive information. His attention had. been 
turned, in some measure, to geographical and nautical science, probably from 
his vicinity to Palos, the inhabitants of which were among the most enter- 
prising navigators of Spain, and made frequent voyages to the recently dis- 
covered islands and countries on the African coast. He was greatly interested 
by the conversation of Columbus, and struck with the grandeur of his views. 
It was a remarkable occurrence in the monotonous life of the cloistered monk, 
that a man of such singular character, intent on so extraordinary an enter- 
prise, should apply for bread and water at the gate of his convent. He 
detained him as his guest, and diffident of his own judgment, sent for a 
scientific friend to converse with him: that friend was Garcia Fernandez, 
the physician of Palos, the same who furnishes this interesting testimony. 
Fernandez was equally struck with the appearance and conversation of the 
stranger. vate conferences took place at the old convent, and the project 
of Columbus was treated with a deference in the quiet cloisters of La Rabida, 
which it had in vain sought amidst the bustle and pretension of court-sages 
and philosophers. Hints, too, were gathered among the veteran mariners of 
Palos, which seemed to corroborate his theory. One Pedrode Velasco, an old 
experienced pilot of the wg affirmed that nearly thirty years before, in 
the course of a voyage, he was carried by stress of weather so far to the 
north-west, that Cape Clear, in Ireland, lay to the east of him. Here, 
though there was a strong wind blowing from the west, the sea was perfectly 
smooth, a remarkable circumstance, which he ys om to be produced by 
land lying in that direction. It being late in August, however, he was 
fearful of the approach of winter, and did not venture to proceed on the 

“ Fray Juan Perez that a in friendship, which carries 
good wishes into deeds. Being fully persuaded that the proposed 


prey 8 would be of the utmost importance to the country, he offered to 
give Columbus a favourable introduction at court, and he advised him by all 
means to repair thither, and make his 9 age sewn to the Spanish sovereigns. 
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charge of the youthful son of Columbus, to maintain and educate him at his 
convent. The zeal of this worthy man, thus early enkindled, never cooled ; 
and many years afterwards, in the day of his success, Columbus looks back 
through the brilliant crowd of courtiers, prelates, and philosophers, who 
claimed the honour of having patronised his enterprise, and points to this 
modest friar, as one who had been most effectually its friend. He remained 
at the convent until the spring of 1476, when the court arrived in the ancient 
city of Cordova, where the sovereigns intended to assemble their troops, and 
make preparations for a spring campaign pur the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada. Elated then with fresh hopes, and confident of a speedy audience, 
on the strength of the letter to Fernando de Talavera, Columbus bade fare- 
well to the worthy prior of La Rabida, leaving with him his child, and set 
out, full of spirits, for the court of Castile.”—Vol. i. pp. 95—100. 


In Spain Columbus had most eminently to prove the truth of 
the axiom— 


« What hell it is in suing long to bide:” 


For above six years he underwent all the miseries of protracted 
hope, and of seeing some sudden circumstance dash his expectations 
at what promised to be their moment of fruition. Ridicule from the 
light and vain—sneers and more grave rebukes from the learned—mis- 
representations from the malevolent—and adverse opinion from nearly 
all—such constituted the treatment which Columbus underwent at 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Some thought him a mere 
enthusiast; and this idea was fortified by the circumstance of religious 
fanaticism mingling largely with the enthusiasm of the subject of his 
immediate solicitation. One of the points that he urged strongly, was 
the wealth which would accrue from his undertaking ; and, as if there 
needed any additional inducement to obtain it, he proposed that 
the fruits of the new discoveries should be expended upon a new 
crusade for the recovery of the holy sepulchre! This, certainly, could 
not be openly sneered at in the court of the newly-declared Most 
Catholic King: but we can perfectly understand that even there, - 
and indeed in the bosom of the Most Catholic King himself, such 
a supplement to a scheme which must then have appeared at the 
least enthusiastic, might have added greatly to the apparent wildness 
and groundlessness of the whole design. Others again believed 
him to be an unprincipled adventurer, whose only object was to 
obtain the profits arising from the necessary outfit, and who knew 
little and cared nothing about the ultimate object which he held out. 
Mr. Irving constantly repeats on the subject of some of Columbus's 
fanatical aud erroneous opinions, that we must not jadge of him 
according to the knowledge of these more enlightened days. But 
neither ought we to judge of those who are designated his enemies by 
that standard. We now know that there are lands to the west: but 
we cannot go along with Mr. Irving in reprobating both the sense and 
the feeling of every member of the Spanish court in the euth 
century, for not believing it on the mere ipse dixit of a poor, 7 
and unknown foreigner. is 4? Red PRR 
For Ferdinand and Isabella, though we have little et for 
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personal character of either, and certainly none for that of Ferdi 
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to court, they were engaged in the greatest effort of their reign—in the 
wars, namely, which terminated in the final downfall of the Moorish 
power in Spain. They were, at this time,engaged in them with an 
engrossing ardour and energy which left them scarcely time, or mind, 
or money, to devote to any other object. And certainly the manner 
in which Columbus appeared at court, was not likely to gain him either 
greater or more speedy attention than ordinary. And yet, in the very 
thick of the war, Ferdinand referred the whole scheme to the most 
learned men of the kingdom, assembled at Salamanca, whose opinion 
was against Columbus. 

It is undoubted that great nonsense was talked at this assembly: 
but, still, we must not judge from our present knowledge—and, again, 
if the doctors were wrong, so was Columbus also. Undoubtedly, 
it cannot be denied that the arguments used by many of them were 
nothing short of absurd. Quotations, not only from the Bible, but 
also from St. Chrysostome, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and a whole 
host of the fathers, were substituted for scientific facts, and logical 
deductions: but Columbus did the same thing. This was quite in 
accordance with the limited learning and extensive bigotry of that 
day. But why does Mr. Irving represent the same thing so differently, 
on the respective sides of the question? ‘The contrast is little short 


of ludicrous :— 


** Bewildered in a maze of religious controversy, mankind had retraced 
their steps and receded from the boundary line of ancient knowledge. Thus, 
at the very threshold of the discussion, instead of ee Mm objections, 
Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the Testament, the 
Book of Genesis, the Psalms of David, the Prophets, the Epistles, and the 

To these were added, the expositions of various saints and reverend 


commentators, St. Chrysostome and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory, St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and Lactantius Firmianus, a redoubted 
champion of the faith. Doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical 
discussions, and a mathematical demonstration was allowed no truth, if it 
appeared to clash with a text of scripture, or a commentary of one of the 
fathers.” —Vol, i. pp. 121, 122. 


And he goes on in the same strain for acouple of pages more. Now 
mark how different is the tone in which the same facts are recorded 


of Columbus :— 


“ Las Casas, and others of his contempoenriet have spoken of his com- 
mandin n, his elevated demeanour, his air of authority, his kindling 
eye, an the parweoaina intonations of his voice. How must they have given 
majesty and force to his words, as, casting aside his maps and charts, and 
discarding, for a time, his practical and scientific lore, his visionary spirit 
took fire at the doctrinal objections of his ents, and he met them upon 
their own ground, pouring f : 7K t texts of scripture, and those 
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the purpose of carrying his proposals elsewhere. He was, however, 
speedily overtaken by the joyful news that the queen had, at last, 
accepted them—and he returned. 

The stipulations made by Columbus, and which were acceded to, 
were—That he should have for his life, and his heirs and successors 
for ever, the office of admiral in all the lands he might discover in 
the ocean, on the same footing as the high admiral of Castile in his 
district :—that he should be viceroy and governor-general over all 
his discoveries ; that he should be entitled to one-tenth of the profits 
of all gold, jewels, and merchandise found, bartered, or gained within 
his admiralty; that he, or his lieutenant, should be sole judge in 
disputes arising out of traffic between those countries and Spain, 
provided the high admiral of Castile had similar jurisdiction within 
his district: and that he should be at liberty then, and at all after 
times, to contribute an eighth part of the expence of the expedition, 
and receive an eighth part of the profits. 

These articles of agreement, and all other documents requiring 
the royal signature, were signed by both sovereigns—but Isabella, as 
Queen of Castile, bore separately the whole expence; and the regu- 
lation that no foreigners should establish themselves in the new ter- 
ritories was, during her life, enforced, with few exceptions, against 
even her husband's subjects. 

After considerable difficulty and delay, arising chiefly from the 
terrors of the seafaring people to embark upon so hazardous an enter- 
prise, three small vessels were fitted out at the port of Palos de 
Moguer, in Andalusia. Even the peremptory nature of the royal order 
would scarcely have effected this, if it had not been for the personal 
exertions and activity of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a wealthy and eminent 
navigator of the place, who engaged in the expedition personally, as 
well as his brother—and by his influence with the seamen of Palos, 
and the pecuniary advances he made to Columbus, mainly contributed 
to equipping the armament. , 

It consisted of three small vessels—so small, indeed, as to render 
it matter of wonder how they were able to live through the violent 
storms by which they were assailed on their homeward voyage :— 

“« After the great difficulties made by various courts in furnishing this 
expedition, it is surprising how inconsiderable an armament was required. 
It is evident that Camabes had reduced his requisitions to the narrowest 
limits, lest any great expense should cause wage Three small vessels 

wo 


were apparently all that he had requested. of them were light — 
called caravels, not superior to river and i of more modern days. 
Representations of this class of vessels exist prints and paintings. 


They are delineated as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up 
high at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation 


of the crew. Peter Martyr, the learned of Columbus, wa 
that only one of the three vessels was decked. smallness of the v 
was considered an advantage by Columbus, in a voyage of » en- 


8 

In his third voyage, when coasting the of Paria, he complained of 

the size of his ship, being pone ty Sve uc yaa sv ay But that such 

long ond perilous expediass 0 Sanaeas should be undertaken in 
; | 


stances of these daring yoyages.”—Vol. i. pp. 
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At length, on Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, Columbus set 
sail upon his first voyage of discovery. His squadron consisted of 
his own vessel, which was the largest, and decked, called the Santa 
Maria ; the Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon; and the Niiia, 
commanded by another brother, Vicente Yafiez Pinzon. He steered, 
in the first place, for the Canaries, where he was detained upwards 
of three weeks repairing some damages the Pinta had sustained on 
the passage. At length, on the 6th of September, he sailed from 
Gomera, and fairly launched upon his route of discovery. The 
terrors of the seamen, and the various fantasies which they conjured 
up to justify, while in fact they only increased them, are given by 
Mr. Irving in very considerable detail. We shall pass them over, 
however, and go at once ‘to his arrival off the coasts of the New 
World :— 

“It has been asserted by various historians, that Columbus, a day or two 
previous to coming in sight of the New World, capitulated with his mutinous 
crew, promising, if he did not discover land within three days, to abandon 
the voyage. There is no authority for such an assertion either in the history 
of his son Fernando, or that of the Bishop Las Casas, each of whom had the 
admiral’s papers before him. There is no mention of such a circumstance 
in the extracts made from the journal by Las Casas, which have recently been 
brought to light ; nor is it asserted by either Peter Martyr or the Curate of 
Los Palacios, both contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus, and who 
could scarcely have failed to mention so striking a fact, if true. It rests 
merely upon the authority of Oviedo, who is of inferior credit to either of 
the authors above cited, and was grossly misled as to many of the particulars 
of this voyage by a pilot of the name of Hernea Perez Matheos, who was 
hostile to Columbus. In the manuscript process of the memorable law-suit 
between Don Diego, son of the admiral, and the fiscal of the crown, is the 
evidence of one Pedro de Bilboa, who testifies that he heard many times that 
some of the pilots and mariners wished to turn back, but that the admiral 
promised them presents, and entreated them to wait two or three days, before 
which time he should discover land. ‘ Pedro de Bilboa oyo muchas veces 
que algunos pilotos y marineros querian velverse sino fuera por el Almirante, 
que les prometio dones, les ros rasen dos o tres dias, i que antes del 
termino deseubriera tierra.’ This, if true, implies no capitulation to relin- 


quish the enterprise. 

“On the other hand it was asserted g be of the witnesses in the above- 
mentioned suit, that Columbus, after having proceeded some few hundred 
leagues without finding land, lost confidence, and wished to turn back ; but 
was and even piqued to continue by the Pinzons. This assertion 
carries falsehood on its very face. It is in total contradiction to that persevering 
constancy and undaunted resolution displayed by Columbus, not merely in the 

resent voyage, but from first to last of his difficult and dangerous career. 
This testimony was given by some of the mutinous men, anxious to exagge- 
rate the merits of the Pinzons, and to depreciate that of Columbus, For- 
tunately, the extracts from the journal of tie latter, written from day to 
da with guileless simplicity, and all the air of truth, disprove those fables, 
and show tht, on the very day previous to his discovery, he expressed a 
peremptory determination to persevere, in defiance of all dangers and diffi- 
culties.” —Vol. i. pp. 228—230. 

_ We confess, we fully with Mr. Irving in these reasonings. 
We shall add his account of the actual discovery of land :— 

“The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they 
had made great progress. oy pclae tag roam dane age abr and were 
ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead, from her 
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superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed throughout the ships ; not 
in one was closed that night. As the evenin darkened, Columbus took his 
station on the top of the castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel... How. 
ever he might carry a cheerful and confident countenance during the day, it 
was to him a time of the most painful anxiety ; and now when he was wrapped 
from observation by the shades of the night, he maintained an intense and 
unremitting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, in search of 
the most vague indications of land. Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he thought 
he beheld a light glimmering at a distance. Fearing that his eager hopes might 
deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s bed- 
chamber, and enquired whether he saw a light in that direction ; the latter 
replied in the affirmative. Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might not be 
some delusion of the fancy, called Rodrigo Sanchel of Segovia, and made 
the same inquiry. By the time the latter had ascended the round-house, the 
light had disappeared. They saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and 
passing gleams ; as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves: or in the hand of some person on shore, borne up 
and down as he walked from house to house. ‘So transient and uncertain 
were these gleams, that few attached any importance to them ; Columbus, 
however, considered them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, that the 
land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, when a from 
the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first discovered by a ma- 
riner named Rodrigo de Triana ; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to 
the admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land was now 
clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon took in sail, and laid 
to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. : 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time must 
have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty 
and danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mystery of the 
ocean was revealed ; his theory, which been the scoff of sages, was tri- 
umphantly established ; he had secured to himself a glory which must be as 
durable as the world itself."—Vol i. pp. 231—234. 


The newly discovered land turned out to be one of the smaller 
islands of the Lucayan or Bahama groupe. Columbus gave to it 
the name of San Salvador. There have been some disputes about its 
identity, but it seems to be pretty well established that it is the island 
still bearing the above name, though also known as Cat Island. Among 
the illustrations, there is an able article on this point by, as Mr. 
Irving states, an officer in the American navy. 

The following is the account given by Mr. Irving of the first inter- 
view between the natives of the Old and the New Worlds. We extract 
it, partly from the interest of the scene itself, and rtly from the 
terrible added importance which it gains from the of what 
that intercourse subsequently caused. The adventures of the Spaniards 
in the West form one of the darkest pages in the annals of human 
crime and human suffering :— 


“ The natives of the island, when at the dawn of day, they had beheld 


some monsters which had issued from 
had crowded to the beach, and watched their movements 


anxiety 
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attempt to purstie, nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their 
terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe ; frequently prostrating 
themselves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. During the cere- 
monies of taking possession, they remained gazing in timid admiration at 
the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, and splendid dress of the 
Spaniards. The admiral particularly attracted their attention, from his com- 
manding height, his air of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the deference 
which was paid him by his companions: all which pointed him out to be the 
commander. When they had still further recovered from their fears, they 
approached the Spaniards; touched their beards, and examined their hands 
and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus, pleased with their simpli- 
city, their gentleness, and the confidence they reposed in beings who must 
have appeared to them so strange and formidable, suffered their scrutiny with 
perfect acquiescence. The wondering savages were won by this benignity ; 
they now su that the ships had sailed out of the crystal firmament 
which bounded their horizon, or that they had descended from above on their 
ample wings, and that these marvellous beings were inhabitants of the skies.* 

he natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity to the Spaniards, 
differing, as they did, from any race of men they had ever seen. Their 
appearance gave no promise of either wealth or civilization, for they were 
entirely naked, and painted with a variety of colours. With some it was 
confined merely to some partof the face, the nose, or around the eyes ; with 
others it extended to the whole body, and gave them a wild and fantastic 
appearance. Their complexion was of a tawny or,copper hue, and they were 
entirely destitute of beards. Their hair was not crisped, like the recently 
discovered tribes of the African coast, under the same latitude, but straight 
and coarse, partly cut short above the ears, but some locks left long behind 
and falling upon their shoulders. Their features, though obscured and dis- 
figured by paint, were agreeable ; they had lofty foreheads and remarkably 
fine eyes. ‘They were of moderate stature and well-shaped ; most of them 
appeared to be under ay Ey aay of age: there was but one female with 
them, quite young, naked like her companions, and beautifully formed.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 240—243. 

It makes the heart shrink to consider the fate of these simple, 
generous, and confiding people. We shall have to touch, however, 
upon this subject in treating of that part of the history of Hispaniola 
which comes within the limit of this work, and it is certainly not suf- 
ficiently inviting to take out of its turn. Still, it is impossible, in 
reading of the first meeting of the two races, foc the mind not to 
turn to the thought of the fate of that which had every right on its 
side, except that of the strongest. - 

Several of these natives were taken on board by Columbus, partly 
with a view for them to serve as guides, and partly that they might 
learn Spanish, in order to serve as interpreters with the natives of the 
countries where he might afterwards touch. But, it would seem, that 
in neither of these capacities were they of much use to him. For it 
was in consequence of his misunderstanding the words and signs of the 
natives, that Columbus wandered about among the West India islands, 
seeking for an imaginary land of gold ; whereas, if he had followed the 
course which otherwise he would have pursued, he would, almost to a 
certainty, have been the discoverer of Mexico, and thus realized his 


_ * The idea that the white men came from heaven was universally entertained by the 
inhabitants of the New World. When in the course of subsequent voyages the 
Spaniards conversed with the Cacique N he inquired how they came down 
from the skies, whether flying, of whether they on clouds, Herrera, decad. 3, 
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anticipations of golden cities, though not exactly in the quarter of the 
globe where he expected to find them. 

After passing some little time among the smaller islands, on the 
28th of October he came within sight of Cuba. The apparent size of 
this island—the large rivers and considerable mountains, which proved 
its magnitude—as well as the extreme beauty of the scenery, made 
Columbus believe that he had at last reached the famed Cipango. 
The following passage gives a curious account of the causes which 
induced him to change his opinion. In the belief thus adopted he 
continued till his death; at least as it regarded the broad fact of 
Cuba being part of the main land of Asia:— 


“ After standing to the north-west for some distance, Columbus came in 
sight of a great headland, to which, from the groves with which it was covered, 
he gave the name of the Cape of Palms, and which forms the eastern entrance 
to what is now known as Laguna de Moron. Here three Indians, natives of 
the island of Guanahani, who were on board of the Pinto, informed the com- 
mander, Martin Alonso Pinzon, that behind this cape there was a river, from 
whence it was but four days’ journey to Cubanacan, a place abounding in 
gold. By this they designated a province situated in the centre of Cuba ; 
nacan, in their language, signifying the midst. Pinzon, however, had studied 
attentively the map of Toseanelli, and had imbibed from Columbus all his 
ideas respecting the coast of Asia. He concluded, therefore, that the Indians 
were talking of Cublay khan, the Tartar sovereign, and of certain parts of his 
dominions described by Marco Polo. He thought he understood from them 
that Cuba was not an island, but terra firma, extending a vast distance to the 
— = that the king who reigned in this vicinity was at war with the 
great khan. 

‘* This tissue of errors and misconceptions, he immediately communicated 
to Columbus. It put an end to the delusion in which the admiral had 
hitherto indulged, that this was the island of Cipango; but it substituted 
another no less agreeable. He concluded that he must have reached the 
mainland of Asia, or as he termed it, India, and if so, he could not be at any 
great distance from Mangi and Cathay, the ultimate destination of his voyage. 
The prince in question, who reigned over this neighbouring country, must be 
some Oriental potentate of consequence ; he resolved, therefore, to seek the 
river beyond the Cape of Palms, and despatch a present to the monarch, with 
one of the letters of recommendation the Castilian sovereigns ; and 
after visiting his dominions, he would proceed to the capital of Cathay, the 
—— of the grand khan. 4 me---s ae e- _ 

** It is curious fo observe how ms rpeeee imagination of Colum 
deceived him at every step, and how a waned ing intoa uniform web 
of false conclusions. Poring over the of T i, referring to the 
reckonings of his voyage, and musing meg misin 
Indians, he imagined that he must be on the borders of Cathay, and about 
one hundred leagues from the capital of the grand khan. Anxious to arrive 
there, and to delay as little as possible in the territories of this inferior prince, 
he determined not to await the arrival of messengers and merchants, but to 
despatch two envoys to seek the neighbouring monarch at his residence. _ 

“ For this mission he chose two i Rodrigo de Jerez and Luis de 
Torres ; the latter a converted Jew, who knew Hebrew and Chaldaic, and 
even something of Arabic, one or other of which Columbus 
sup atoms tO Saves 0 ee Two Indians were sent 
with them as guides, one a native of ‘ 
ith atings of bende, anil athe etabeiea, te ie Maeioas 
with strings o i tra expenses. 
Instructions were given them to inform the king that Columbus had been sent 
by the Castilian sovereigns, a bearer of letters and a present he was to 
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deliver personally, for the purpose of establishing an amicable intercourse 

between the powers. They were likewise instructed to inform themselves 

accurately about the situation and distances of certain provinces, ports, and 

rivers, Which the admiral — by name from the descriptions which he 
e 


had of the coast of Asia. y were moreover provided with specimens of 
spices and drugs, for the of ascertaining whether any precious articles 
of the kind abounded in the country. With these provisions and instructions, 
the ambassadors departed, six days being allowed them to go and return. 
Many, at the present day, will smile at this embassy to a naked savage 
chieftain in the interior of Cuba, in mistake for an Asiatic monarch ; but 
such was the singular nature of this voyage, a continual series of golden 
dreams, and all interpreted by the delusive volume of Marco Polo.”—~ 


Vol. i. pp. 275—281. 


It is not the least amusing part of this tissue of delusions, that a Jew 
should be chosen to go upon the embassy, on the ground that his 
language was by some degrees nearer to that spoken in the dominions. 
of the Grand Khan than Spanish. It reminds us of the expedient of 
the Opium-Eater to preserve jhis reputation as a linguist, when he 
was visited by the Malay at his cottage in Westmorland. “My 
knowledge of the oriental tongues,” he says, “is not remarkably ex- 
tensive, being indeed confined to two words—the Arabic word for 
barley, and the Turkish for opium (madjoon), which I have learned 
from Anastasius. And,as I had neither a Malay Dictionary, nor even 
Adelung’s Mithridates, which. might have helped me to a few words, 
I addressed him in some lines from the Iliad ; considering that, of such 
language as I possessed, Greek, in point of longitude, came geogra- 


phically nearest to an Oriental one.” 
The success in both instances was the same. The Cuban chief and 


the Malay traveller remaining equally ignorant of the matters pro- 


pounded by their European colloquists. 
It was in the course of this embassy that the Spaniards first beheld 


the use of tobacco. It is thus recorded by Mr. Irving ina manner at 
once quaint and apposite:— 

“ On their way back, they for the first time witnessed the use of a weed, 
which the ingenious caprice of man has since converted into an universal 
luxury, in defiance of the ition of the senses. They beheld several of 
the natives going about with firebrands in their hands, and certain dried 
herbs which they rolled up in a leaf, and lighting one end, put the other in 
their mouths, and continued exhaling and puffing out the smoke. These 
rolls they called tobatco, a name since transferred to the plant of which they 
were made. The iards were struck with astonishment at this singular 
indulgence, al prepared to meet with wonders.”—Vol. i. p. 287. 

The inquiries of the voyagers were constantly directed with reference 
to gold ; and they questioned the Indians most minutely concerning 
the place from whence they derived the small golden ornaments they 
a The Indians, in retiget angie to the eastward, ant pent the 
words Babeque and Bohio. | occurring repeatedly, us 
conceived them to signify the names of islands, or rich districts, from 
whence the precious metal was obtained. And in search of these 
imaginary places, not only much time was wasted—but his coasting of 
Cuba was abandoned, the following out of which would, in proving it 
jo bean tlie, have led him, in all likelihood, to the discovery of 
Maxcn, 1828. x 
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“ The true meaning of these words (Behoque stat Mobis) thes,” x Mr. 
Irving, “ been variously explained. It is said that they were applied by the 
Indians to the coast of terra firma, called also by them Caritaba. It is also 


“ The great object of Columbus was to arrive at some opulent and civilized 
country of the East, where he might establish a commercial relation with its 
sovereign, and carry home a quantity of oriental merchandise as a rich trophy 
of his discovery. The season was advancing; the cool nights gave hints of 
approaching winter ; he resolved, therefore, not to proceed further to the 
north, nor to linger about uncivilized asin: which at present, he had not 
the means of colonising. Conceiving himself to. be on the eastern coast of 
Asia, he determined to turn to the east-south-east, in quest of Babeque, 
which he trusted might prove some rich and civilized island.”—Vol. i. 
pp- 289—29g1. 


He made sail, accordingly, in the direction pointed out by the 
Indians ; but, meeting with strong adverse winds and rough weather, 
he put back to Cuba, to continue exploring its coast. In this trip, 
the Pinta left him; Pinzon, as it is supposed, being tempted by the 
reported wealth of an island of great riches, to which one of the 
Indians on board his ship offered to guide him; and, his vessel 
being the best sailer, he was enabled to part from his companions at 
pleasure. 

After coasting of Cuba till he came to its eastern extremity, Colum- 
bus doubted whether he should continue along the coast, as it bent off 
to the north-west—which, he thought, would bring him to the civilized 

arts of India—er whether he should seek the Babeque, of which the 
Indians gave such marvellous accounts, and which they stated lay to- 
wards the north-east. While thus undetermined, he yen Ae land to 
the south-east, on beholding which the Indians exclaimed Bohio !— 
which at once induced him to stand in that direction. He did so— 
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were committed, it is right to notice here that, on its discovery, the 
kindness, amenity, gentleness, and honesty of these simple and amiable 

eople were most conspicuous, and were universally and repeatedly 
acknowledged and praised by the whole expedition. 

Nor were these qualities displayed only in the courtesies and kindly 
offices of general intercourse. A great and terrible misfortune hap- 
pened to Columbus on their shores. Through the negligence of the 
steersman, his ship was run on shore, on the night of Christmas-eve, 
and all efforts to get her off proved vain. Our readers shall judge for 
themselves how the natives acted on the occasion :-— 


“ The admiral and his men took. refuge on board the caravel. Diego de 
Arana, chief judge of the armament, and Pedro Gutierrez, the king’s butler, 
were immediately sent on shore as envoys to the cacique Guacanagari, to in- 
form him of the intended visit of the admiral, and of his disastrous ship- 
wreck. In the mean time, asa light wind had sprung up from shore, and 
the admiral was ignorant of his situation, and of the rocks and banks that 
might be lurking around him, he lay to until night. 

“ The habitation of the cacique was about a league and a half from the 
wreck. When Guacanagari heard of the misfortune of his guest, he mani- 
fested the utmost affliction, and even shed tears. He immediately sent all 
his people, with all the canoes, large and small, that could be mustered ; and 
so active were they in their assistance, that in a little while the vessel was 
unloaded. The cacique himself, and his brothers and relations, rendered all 
the aid in their , both on sea and land ; keeping vigilant guard that 
every thing evel yrs conducted with order, and property rescued from 
the wreck be preserved with inviolable fidelity. From time to time he sent 


some one of his family, or some principal person of his attendants, to condole 
with the admiral, a ay 8 not to be distressed, for that every thing 


he possessed should be at his disposal. 

“‘ Never, in civilized country, were the vaunted rites of hospitality more 
scrupulously observed, chan By this uncultured savage. All the effects 
landed from the ships were deposited near his dwelling ; and an armed guard 
surrounded them ry ight, until houses could be prepared in which to store 
them. There seemed, however, even among the common e, no di 
sition to take advantage of the misfortune of the stranger. Although they 
beheld, what must in their eyes have been inestimable treasures, cast, as it 
were, upon their shores, and open to depredation, yet there was not the least 
attempt oe nor, in mnt h5g J be bey from the ships, had boc 
app d the most tri article. é contrary, a general sym 
was visible in their rdonterr Ac and actions ; and to hate'wltnened thelk 
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ness al liberality of the natives, and the example of the lazy, luxu- 
rious ife they led, caused the sailors to take great delight at their 
stay in this Aa te island, : 

It was, therefore, with great alacrity that they listened to the plan 
of Columbus to build a fort, and leave in it a certain garrison; which, 
while i: would prevent the only vessel they now had left from being 
over crowded, would afford an occasion of a more permanent con- 
nectior and trade being established between them and the Indians, 
These last also gladly acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. They 
were themselves exceedingly unwarlike, and they were in constant 
dread of the descents of the Caribs, a fierce, and, as many have be- 
lieved, a cannibal nation, who from time to time made incursions into 
their island, where they committed the greatest outrages and devasta- 
tion. The Haytians, therefore, having seen one or two samples of the 
power of the Spanish artillery, were but too happy at a portion of 
them )eing left, as it was stated, for their protection against. these 
formidable enemies. They assisted even in the construction of the 
fortress, which was partly formed from the wreck of the Santa Maria, 
and armed with her guns. 

While the fortress was in progress, Colambus received reports from 
some Indians that the Pinta had arrived at the eastern end of the 
island ; and he immediately despatched a Spaniard, in a canoe fur- 
nished »y the cacique, with a letter to Pinzon, making no complaints 
of his, desertion, but urging his return. After three days the 
messenzer came back, having been twenty leagues to the eastward, 
and seyn and heard nothing of the Pinta. The loss of his own ship, 
couplee with the absence of the Pinta, tended to determine the admiral 
to retuyn at once to Spain. He had now only one, and that a crazy 
and a »mall, vessel—on the safety of which depended the fate of 
the whole expedition. He, therefore, did not dare to risk it in farther 
navigating these unknown seas. Moreover, he was in strong dread 
lest Pinzon should reach Spain before him, and, by misrepresentations, 
snatch the glory of his discovery from him. | 

At length, in the midst of the most active courtesies and benefits 
from Quacanagari and his subjects, the fortress was finished ; and the 
admira} gave to it, as well as the adjoining village and harbour, the 
name Ia Navidad (the Nativity), in commemoration of his having 
escaped from shipwreck on Christmas-day. He selected from his men 
thirty-nine of the most able and best behaved to remain behind. 
They had a sufficient number of artisans, and a physician. He named 
a commanding officer, and two others to the reversion of the command 
respectively, as death should render necessary. He gave them the 
most aymirable regulations for their conduct towards the natives, and 
enjoineé them to acquire a knowledge of the advantages and capabi- 
lities cf the island, and to traffic with the natives to as great an extent 
as peas for gold, against his return. _ “apes | 

ving taken a formal and most friendly leave of the kind natives, 
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Columbus would have now recommenced his search for Cipango and 
Cathay, but he had lost all confidence in Pinzon, and did not feel 
sure that he would not desert him again on the first temptation. He 
determined, therefore, to persevere in his intention of returning to 
Spain; and, after coasting along Hispaniola for some short time 
longer, and making several descents on shore, he once more launched 
into the ocean, and directed his course homeward. His voyage back 
proved as tedious, stormy, and dangerous, as his outward one had 
been fair and prosperous. He had, in the first instance, to struggle 
against the trade winds, and afterwards was assailed by a succession 
of most violent gales, in the course of which he was again 
separated from the Pinta—and this time, it is very possible, in- 
voluntarily on the part of Pinzon. He touched, in some distress, at 
the Azores, where his reception by the Portuguese governor was ex- 
ceedingly churlish, and very nearly hostile. The King of Portugal 
was jealous lest the expedition of Columbus should interfere with his 
own discoveries ; and had, therefore, sent orders to the governors of 
his colonies to seize and detain Columbus whenever they found him. 
Pree precautions, however, carried him safely through this 

anger. 

It was, therefore, by no means by his own choice that the port into 
which he ran, on his return to the shores of the old continent, was 
the Tagus. But the dreadful gale of wind which he encountered after he 
left the Azores, rendered it a matter of necessity to run into the first 
port where he could gain shelter. The King of Portugal, however, 
did not act up to the instructions he had given to his deputies; he 
received Columbus with the greatest honours; and, however much he 
might regret having rejected his proposals to undertake this very 
voyage in his service, he treated the great mariner with every distinc- 
tion for having achieved it. The weather having at length moderated, 
he again put to sea, and entered the harbour of Palos at mid-day on 
the 15th of March; being something less than seven months and a 
half since the date of his departure in the preceding year. 

The triumphant reception of Columbus at Palos was but a prelude 
to that at court. Ferdinand and Isabella were evidently dazzled by 
the magnitude of the event which they owed to Columbus; and he, who 
had appeared hitherto at the court only in the character of an humble 
and almost unheeded petitioner, was now received with honours little 
short of regal. At the period of Columbus’s return, the court was at 
Barcelona ; whither, after receiving the most gracious answer to his dis- 
patch announcing his arrival; he proceeded. His journey across Spain 
resembled a triumphant progress; the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages came out to greet and cheer him, and to gaze upon the strange 
people and produce of the New World. 

A magnificent public reception awaited Columbus at Barcelona. 
Numbers of the nobles of the court and of the men of consideration of 
the city, came out to meet him. The procession was very pe pens 
First came the Indians, in the costume of their country ; and they 
attracted, perhaps, more attention than all else. ‘The inhabitants of 
the countries which had been thus wonderfally given to y sig Pyporitd 
dissimilar as they were, not only in feature and colour, but in some 
points which were reckoned generic to the human race, from all Euro- 
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peans, could not fail to be subjects of the highest curiosity and 
interest. Next came various kinds of animals, some birds, especially 
parrots, alive ; and various others, of unknown species, stuffed. With 
these, were various descriptions of plants, which were believed to be 
of precious qualities. Last came the gold and golden ornaments 
which had been procured from the Indians, and which, naturally, 
were displayed with ostentation, Then followed Columbus himself on 
horseback, surrounded and followed by the brilliant escort which had 
gone out to meet him. 

The king and queen awaited his arrival in state, surrounded by the 
whole splendour of their court. When Columbus entered, Ferdinand 
and Isabella arose, as though receiving a person of the highest rank ; 
and, after scarcely permitting him to kneel to kiss their hands, de- 
sired him to sit—an honour scarcely ever granted in that court to any 
person not of reyal blood, Columbus then gave an account of his 
voyage, narrated its chief wonders minutely, and displayed the speci- 
mens of rare, strange, and precious things which he had brought from 
the West, At the end of his speech, the sovereigus-fell upon their 
knees, and with tears of joy returned thanks to heaven, 

Columbus was now in the full sunshine of court favour. Arrange- 
ments went on rapidly for a second expedition. A sort of India 
board was established, of which the chief functionary was Juan 
Rodriquez de Fonseca, then archdeacon of Seville, and afterwards 
successively Bishop of Badajos, Palencia, and Burgos, and ultimately 
Patriarch of the Indi-s. This man seems to have had great talents 
for business, but to have been of a vindictive nature. He was one of 
the earliest enemies of Columbus, and threw many impediments and 
crosses in his way, during all the subsequent part of his life. ‘This 
animosity, it is said, was originally caused by the complaints made 
by the admiral of the tardy equipment of the fleet for this second 
voyage. 

This expedition was of a very different character from the first. 
It consisted of seventeen sail, three of them of considerable burden, 
and was furnished with every thing necessary for founding a settle- 
meut in the newly-discovered countries. Every description of person, 
from the high-born hidalgo to the sharking adventurer, was included 
in the armament. And there was also a band of missionaries—some 
anxious to extend the power of their church, others looking only to the 
propagation of the Christian faith, | 

The expedition set sail on the 25th of Sepetmber, 1493, and steered 
for the Canaries, where they took in calves, goats, sheep, and hogs, 
to stock the island of Hispaniola; no quadruped having beer seen in 
the New World larger than a small dog, which did not bark; which 
animal, indeed, with a few rabbits, formed the whole list of quad- 
rupeds in those countries. The animals thus imported by Columbus 
in his second voyage throve exceedingly; and, indeed, it is said by 
Las Casas, that the multitudes of swine which afterwards swarmed in 
the Spanish settlements, all sprang from eight, which Columbus now 
embarked at the Canaries. rea alee” ems 

The admiral stood a good deal more to the south than he had done 
in bis first voyage, in the hope of discovering the islands of the Caribs, 
of which he had heard such formidable accounts in the West Indies. 
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In this object he was successful. On Sunday, the 3d of November, 
he made land; and called the island, which it proved to be, Dominica, 
from its having been discovered on a Sunday. He subsequently found, 
and named, Marigalante (after his ship), and Guadaloupe, from a 
convent in Estremadura, after which he had promised its monks to 
name some of his new discoveries. On his way to Hispaniola, he 
likewise saw and named Montserrat, Sauta Maria la Redonda, Santa 
Maria la Antigua, and San Martin. On the 22d of November, Co- 
lumbus reached the eastern end of Hispaniola; and on the 27th, in 
the evening, he arrived off Navidad. It being already dark, he was 
afraid to enter the harbour, on account of the reefs of rocks by which 
its mouth was clogged; but, being anxious to have tidings of the gar- 
rison he had left there, he fired guns and hoisted lights—but no 
answer was made from the shore. The fears to which this eircum- 
stance gave rise, were in the morning changed into certainty. The 
men whom the admiral sent on shore found the fortress totally de 
stroyed, having to all appearance been sacked and burned. There 
were no Indians near, instead of the crowds who had been in the 
habit of thronging round the Spaniards on the former voyage. Upon 
further inspection, it was found that Guacanagari’s village was. also 
burned, 

By degrees, however, the Indians began to come in, and, from 
their accounts, corroborated from various quarters and by many cir- 
cumstances, there is little doubt that the following account of the 
fate of the garrison is in the main correct. It is true, that many on 
board the Spanish fleet questioned it; but with Columbus, who had 
personally experienced the hospitality and good faith of Guacanagari, 
it received full credit, and indeed, all the traces of the event spoke 
to the correctness of the representation :— 

“ It is curious to note this first foot-print of civilization in the New World. 
Those whom Columbus had left behind, says Oviedo, with the exception of 
the commander Don Diego Arana, and one or two others, were but little 
calculated to follow the of so prudent a person, or to discharge the 
critical duties enjoined upon them. They were principally men of the lowest 
order, or mariners who knew tiot how to conduct themselves with restraint 
or sobriety on shore. No sdonef hadthe departing sail of the admiral faded 
from their sight, than all his counsels and commands died away from their 
minds. Though a mere handful of men, surrounded by savage tribes, and 
dependent upon their own pruderice and good conduct, and upon the good- 


will of the natives, for very existence, yet they soon to indulge in the 
most wanton cruelties and abuses. Some were incited by rapacious avatice, 


others b — sensuality. They sought to amass private hoards of gold 
nor wete ¢ ey content with their sales among the Indian woman, though 


at least two or three wives had been granted to cach of them by Guacanagari. 
They themselves, by all kinds of wrongful means, of the orhamen 

and other ty of the natives, and seduced from them their wives an 

daughters. Fierce brawls incessantly occurred among themselves, about 
their ill-gotten spoils, or the favours of the Indian beauties ; and the simple 
natives beheld with astonishment the beings whom they had worshipped as 
descended from the skies, abandoned to the grossest of earthly passions, and 
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did every inducement present itself which could bind man and man together 
in a foreign land. order, all subordination, all unanimity was at an 


end. Many of them abandoned the fortress, and lived carelessly and at 
random about the neighbourhood ; every one was for himself, or associated 
with some little knot of confederates to injure and despoil the rest. Thus 
factions broke out among them, until ambition arose to complete the de- 
struction of their mimic empire. The two ns, Pedro Gutierrez and 
Rodrigo de Escobido, whom Columbus had as lieutenants to the com- 
mander, to succeed to him in case of accident, now took advantage of these 
disorders, and aspired to an equal share in the authority, if not to the su- 
reme controul. Violent affrays succeeded, in which a Spaniard named 
acomo was killed. Having failed in their object, Gutierrez and Escobido 
withdrew from the fortress with nine of their adherents, and a number of 
their women ; and, still bent on command, now turned their thoughts on 
distant enterprise. Having heard marvellous accounts of the mines in Ciabo, 
and the golden sands of its mountain rivers, they set off for that district, 
flushed with the thoughts of amassing immense treasure. Thus they dis- 
regarded another strong injunction of Columbus, which was to keep within 
the friendly territories of Guacanagari. The region to which they pared 
was in the interior of the island, within the province of Magnana, ruled by 
the famous Caonabo, called by the Spaniards the Lord of the Golden House. 
This renowned chieftain was a Carib by birth, possessing the fierceness and 
the enterprise of his nation. He had come an adventurer to the island, and 
had acquired such ascendancy over these simple and unwarlike people by 
his courage and address, that he had made himself the most potent of their 
caciques. His warlike exploits were renowned throughout the island, and 
the inhabitants universally stood in awe of him for his Carib origin. 
Caonabo had for some time maintained permanent importance in the island, 
the hero of this savage world, when the ships of the white men suddenly 
appeared be ae the shores. The won accounts of their power and 
prowess had reached him among his mountains, and he had the shrewdness 
to perceive that his own consequence must decline before such formidable 
intruders. The = oye of Columbus had revived his hopes that their 
intrusion would be but temporary. The discords and excesses of those who 
remained, while they moved his detestation, inspired him with increasing 
confidence. No sooner, therefore, did Gutierrez and Escobido with their 
companions, take refuge in his dominions, than he considered himself sure 
of a triumph over these detested strangers. He seized upon the fugitives and 
put them instantly to death. He then assembled his subjects wg “sa 
oin 


concerting his plans with the cacique of Marion, whose territories 
those of Guacanagari on the west, he determined to make a sudden attack 
upon the fortress. Emerging from among the mountains, and traversing 

eat tracts of forest with profound secrecy, he arrived with his army, in 
the vicinity of the village, without being discovered. ing in the 
gentle and pacific nature of the Indians, the Spaniards had neglected all 
military precautions, and lived in the most careless security. But ten men 
remained in the fortress with Arana, and these do not appear to have main- 
tained any . The rest were f peege in houses in the neighbourhood. 


In the dead of the night, when all were unsuspecting repose, 
Caonabo and his warriors burst upon the place with cael ate 













session of the fortress before the inmates ; upon 
defence, and surrounded and set fire to the houses in which the rest of the 
white men were sleeping. The Spaniards were taken by surprise. 

of them fled to the sea-side pursued by the savages, ; 

waves for safety, were drowned; the rest were massa 
and his subjects fought faithfully : 
of a warlike character, they were 
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After passing some time at Navidad, Columbus proceeded in search 
of a spot calculated for a settlement: and, ere long, he found one which 
seemed to be suited to his purpose, at a harbour about ten leagues 
east of Monte Christi. There was a strong position for a fort; there 
were two rivers, one well fitted for mills; and the whole aspect of the 
scene was fertile and pleasant. Here, accordingly, Columbus dis- 
embarked the colonists; and founded the first European city in the 
West, which he called Isabella. But difficulties already began to 
gather around him. Many of the adventurers had come out with the 
most extravagant ideas of the nature of the countries to which they were 
bound. Some had imagined that they were going to Mangi, Cipango, 
and Cathay, where riches would be had for the gathering, and where 
great and opulent cities would have furnished them with luxurious 
repose after the fatigues and privations of the voyage. Others, again, 
who had been bred in the Moorish wars, expected a service of romantic 
adventure, in which, though they should sow “ the nettle, danger” 
they would reap “ the flower,” wealth. But now they found they had 
to undergo all the severe toil and hardships of planting a new colony. 
Instead of revelling in gratuitous luxuries, they had to labour heavily 
for the barest necessaries ; and this in a country which, however beau- 
tiful and fertile, speedily proved to be exceedingly unhealthy. 

This leads to another point in the character of Columbus, which has, 
it seems to us, been always passed over far too lightly by his historians, 
What they term his sanguine and enthusiastie views, with reference to 
his discoveries, led him to exaggerated representations concerning 
them, bordering on the very verge of absolute falsehood. From the 
most vague information he drew the most violent deductions, and then 
promulgated the result as facts. It is very possible that he deceived 
himself; but it is certain that he contributed greatly to mislead 
others. A strong instance of this occurred at the return of the home- 
ward fleet, in this very expedition. When the ships had discharged 
their cargoes, it was necessary to send the majority of them back 
Spain, reserving only a certain number for the service of the 
colony :— 


“ Here new anxieties pressed upon the mind of Columbus. He had hoped 
to find treasures of gold, and precious merchandise, accumulated by the men 
he had left behind ; or at least the sources of wealthy traffic ascertained, by 
which he would have been enabled speedily to freight his vessels. The 
destruction of the garrison had defeated all t hopes. He was aware of 
the extravagant expectations entertained by the sovereigns and the nation. 
What be their disappointment when the setehing' shige brought 
nothing but a tale of disaster! Something must be done, the vessels 
sailed, to keep up the fame of his discoveries, and justify his own cent 
representations. As yet he knew nothing of the interior of the and his 
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hopes, he would then be able to send home the fleet with confidence, bearing 
tidings of the discovery cf the golden mountains of Cibao.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 

Accordingly two expeditions were dispatched into the interior; one 
under the command of Don Alonso de Ojeda, a very active and enter- 
prising officer ; and avother under a young cavalier named Gorvalan. 
‘They found a fine country, with numerous rivers, and capable of great 
fertility; but the inhabitants were equally uncivilized with the rest of 
the islanders. They saw, however, many signs of gold; the mountains 
having gold-dust considerably mixed with their sands; and pieces of 
virgin ore, some of considerable size, also being found in the beds of - 
the torrents. “ Out of this wee egg,” the admiral “ cleckit” the 
following “ muckle hen ;’— 
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“ By this opportunity, he sent home specimens of the gold found among 
the mountains and rivers of Cibao, and all such fruits and plants as were 
curious, or appeared to be valuable. He wrote in the most sanguine terms of 
the expeditions of Ojeda and Gorvalan, the last of whom returned to § 
in the fleet. . He repeated his confident anticipations of soon being able to 
make abundant shipments of gold, of precious , and spices ; bein 
rrevented at present in the search for them by the sickness of himself an 
his le, and the cares and labours required in building the infant city. 
He Jeccribed the beauty and fertility of the island ; its range of noble moun- 
tains; its wide, abundant plains, watered by beautiful rivers; the quick 
fecundity of the soil, evinced in the luxuriant th of the cane, and 
of various grains and vegetables brought from Europe.”—Vol. ii. pp. 79, 80. 
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; 
; 
. 
: As soon as these vessels had been despatched to Spain, discontents 
; began to break out in the colony. Several of the adventurers, whose 
a terms of enlistment compelled them to remain in the island, became, 
be on the departure of the fleet, seized with a fit of home-sickness, 
i which led to very serious results, A conspiracy was formed by some 
t of them to seize the vessels in the harbour, and retura to Spain. The 
: plot was discovered before it was ripe for execution; and Columbus, 
i placing the ringleader, who was a man of rank and consideration, in 
confinement, to be tried in Spain, punished the other mutineers, but 
with great mildness. ‘This may be considered the prologue of the long 
‘ scenes of discord which atbed the government of Columbus in 
: Hispaniola. 
They were speedily resumed. On the return of the admiral from 
ce an expedition into the interior, durisg which he found still greater 


ra quantities of gold, and built a fort, which he named St. Thomas, in 
e rebuke of the incredulity of some of the factious as to its existence— 
Me he found the settlement at Isabella suffering under scarcity as well 


as disease :— 


«What gave Columbus real and deep anxiety, was the sickness, the dis. 
et content, dejection which continued to inerease in the settler a 
i» same principles of heat and humidity which re Od undity to the fields 
were fatal to the The ‘un i , and a 
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positive illness, or reduced to great debility. The stock of medicines was 
soon exhausted A there was a lack of medicinal aid, and of the watchful 


attendance which is even more important than medicine to the sick. Every 
one who was well, was either engrossed by the public labours, or by his own 
wants or cares; having to rm all menial offices for himself, even to the 
cooking of his provisions. The public works, therefore, languished, and it 
was impossible to cultivate the soil in a sufficient degree to produce a supply 
of the fruits of the earth. Provisions began to fail, much of the stores 
brought from Europe had been wasted on board ship, or suffered to spoil 
through carelessness. Much had perished on shore from the warmth and 
humidity of the climate. It seemed impossible for the colonists to accom- 
modate themselves to the food of the natives; and their infirm condition 
required the aliments to which they had been accustomed. To avert an 
absolute famine, therefore, it was necessary to put the people on a short 
allowance even of the damaged and unhealthy provisions which remained. 
This immediately caused loud and factious murmurs, in which many of those 
in office, who ought to have Supported Columbus in his measures for the 
common safety, took a leading part: among those was father Boyle, a priest 
as turbulent as he was crafty. He had been irritated, it is said, by the rigid 
impartiality of Columbus, who, in enforcing his salutary measures, made 
no distinction of rank or persons, and put the friar and his household on a 
short allowance as well as the rest of the community. 

“ In the midst of this general discontent, the bread began to “row scarce. 
The stock of flour was Ah sxsnave and there was no mode of grinding corn 
but by the tedious and toilsome process of the hand-mill. It became 
necessary, therefore, to erect a mill immediately, and other works were 
required équally important to the welfare of the settlement. Many of the 
workmen, however, were ill—some feigned greater sickness than they reall 
suffered ; for there was a general disinclination to all kind of labour whic 
was not to produce immediate wealth. In this emergency, Columbus put 
every healthy person in requisition ; and as the cavaliers and gentlemen of 
rank required food as well as the Jower orders, they were called upon to take 
their share in the common labour. This was considered a cruel degradation 
by many youthful hidalgos of high blood and haughty spirit, and they 
reufsed to the summons. Columbus, however, was a strict discipli- 
narian, and felt the importance of making his authority respected. He 
resorted, therefore, to strong and comp measures, and enforced their 
obedience. This was another cause of the deep and lasting hostilities that 
sprang up against him. It aroused the immediate omquetee of every 
person of birth and rank in the colony, and drew upon him the resentment ef 
several of the proud families of Spain. He was inveighed against as an 
arrogant and upstart. wig. yh who, inflated with a sudden acquisition of 
power, and consulting only his own wealth and aggrandisement, was trampling 
upon the rights and dignities of Spanish gentlemen, and insulting the honour 


the nation.” —Vol. ii. pp. 181135. 
This is one of the few instances in which Mr. Irving acknowledges 
that any blame should be cast upon Columbus, He continues thus :— 
“‘ Columbus may have been too strict and indiscriminate in his regulations. 
There are cases in which even justice roar hgteane | 
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land, and the hardships, the e res, and deprivations which attend a new 
settlement in a wilderness. en they fell ill, their case soon became 
incurable. The aliments of the body were increased by the sickness of the 
heart. They suffered under the irritation of wounded pride, and the morbid 
melancholy of disappointed hope; their sick-bed was destitute of all the 
tender care and soothing attention to which they had been accustomed ; and 
they sank into the grave in all the sullenness of despair, cursing the day that 
they left their country.”—Vol. ii. pp. 135, 136. 

Columbus, being anxious to continue his voyage of discovery, hit 
upon.a politic mode of diminishing the calls upon the scanty stores at 
Isabella. He distributed a great portion of his forces in the interior ; 
some at the posts which he had established there ; and others, under 
the command of experienced officers, to explore the country, and 
make minute surveys and reports of the country and the inhabitants. 
His instructions to these commanders are in great detail—and are, for 
the most part, wise, humane, and just. He then, leaving his two 
heaviest ships at Isabella, as being too large to be suited to the purposes 
of discovery, put to sea with the remaining three caravels on the 24th 
of April, 1494. 

After coasting along Hispaniola for some distance, he passed over 
to Cuba, where the usual scenes were acted with the natives on those 
parts of the coast where the Spaniards were hitherto unknown. Here 
he was again led astray by reports of the imaginary Babeque ; and, 
leaving Cuba, he stood directly south, into the open sea, in search of 
it. Ere long he reached Jamaica; “ filled with admiration,” says Mr. 
Irving, “ at its vast size, the beauty of its mountains, the majesty of 
its forests, the fertility of its valleys, and the great number of villages 
with which the whole face of the country was animated.” The natives 
of this island proved, however, less friendly and more warlike than 
those of Hispaniola and Cuba; and in a skirmish which ensued, the 
Spaniards, for the first time, let loose a dog upon the Indians—a mode 
of warfare which they afterwards adopted on a large scale, with such 
cruel and sanguinary success. Amicable intercourse was, however, 
subsequently restored. 

Finding no gold at Jamaica, and the wind being fair to return to 
Cuba, the admiral determined upon so doing, and to continue along 
its coast far enough to determine whether it were an island or part of 
the main land. He accordingly continued to sail along the southern 
coast of the island, now entangled among innumerables islets, now 
navigating a deep and annoolat sea; and, in every instance, and 













from even the most trivial circumstances, believing at every step more 
and more that he was on the coast of Asia, and expecti specdil y to 
reach the dominions of the Grand Khan. We make the following rt 
extract from this part of the work, for we would never have the awful 


consequences of European cruelty in the New World lost sight of. Mr. 


Irving constantly designates the discovery of mn] 0 1e o * the 
greatest and most unalloyed (!) benefits ever conferred upon mankind. 
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Was it so, does he think, to the natives of the West ange 
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tering cities, has rendered this a solitude. The whole race of Indians has 
long since passed away, pining and perishing beneath the domination of the 
strangers whom they welcomed so joyfully to their shores. Before me lies 
the account of a night recently passed on this very coast, by a celebrated 
traveller, but with what different feelings from those of Columbus. ‘1 past,’ 
says he, ‘a great part of the night upon the deck. What deserted coasts ! 
not a light to announce the cabin of afisherman. From Batabano to Trini- 
dad, a distance of fifty leagues, there does not exist a village. Yet in the 
time of Columbus this land was inhabited even along the margin of the sea. 
When pits are digged in the soil, or the torrents plough open the surface of 
the earth, there are often found hatchets of stone and vessels of copper, 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 


Columbus continued to proceed along the southern coast of Cuba, 
entertaining at every step more lofty visions of his discovery; and, at 
one time, expecting ere very long to reach Malacca! and thence he 
projected returning to Europe by the Red Sea, and across the Isthmus 
of Suez; or, to anticipate the Portuguese in their progress round 
Africa, and thus make the circuit of the world! The following are 
the circumstances under which he abandoned this lofty enterprize :— 


“ The opinion of Columbus, that he was coasting the continent of Asia, 
and approaching the confines of eastern civilization, was shared by all his fel- 
low voyagers, among whom were several able and experienced navigators. 
They were far, however, from sharing his enthusiasm. They were to derive 
no glory from the success of the enterprise, and they shrunk from its increas- 
ing difficulties and perils. The ships were strained and crazed by the various 
injuries they had received, in running frequently aground. Their cables and 
rigging were worn, their provisions were growing scanty, a great part of the 
biscuit was spoiled by the sea-water, which oozed in through innumerable 
leaks. The crews were worn out by incessant labour, and disheartened at 
the appearance of the sea before them, which continued to exhibit a mere 
wilderness of islands. They remonstrated, therefore, against persisting any 
longer in this voyage. They had already followed the coast far enough to 
satisfy their nich that it was a continent, and though they doubted not that 
civilized regions lay in the route they were pursuing, yet their provisions 
might be stwieal and their vessels disabled, before they could arrive at 
these countries. 

“ Columbus, as his imagination cooled, was himself aware of the inadequacy 
of his vessels to the voyage he had contemplated ; but he felt it of importance 
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hundred and thirty-five leagues, an extent unheard of as a to an 
island, while the land continued to stretch forward interminably, bendi 
wards the south, conformably to the povige. we of the remote coasts of India. 

* Lest they should arse BS. out of malice or caprice, contradict the 
opinion thus solemnly avowed, it was proclaimed by the notary, that whoever 
should offend in such manner, if an officer, should pay a penalty of ten 
thousand maravedies ; if a ship-boy, or person of like rink he should receive 
a hundred lashes re gers his ne Sing am aennattions er gia ent was after- 
wards drawn up by the notary, udi itions and names of ev 
individual ; which doounseett still exists. This singular process took place 
near that deep bay called by some the bay of Philipina, by others of Cortes. 
At this very time as has been remarked, a ship-boy from the mast-head might 
have overlooked the group of islands to the south, and have beheld the open 
sea beyond. Two or three days farther sail would have carried Columbus 
round the extremity of Cuba, would have dispelled his illusion, and might 
have given an entirely different course to his subsequent discoveries. In his 
present conviction he lived and died ; believing to his last hour, that Cuba 
was the extremity of the Asiatic continent.”—Vol. ii. pp. 187—191. 


The admiral accordingly returned—retracing the route by which he 
had come along the southern coast of Cuba; thence crossing over again 
to Jamaica, and coasting the southern side of that island ad beating 
tediously up to the eastward, which occupied him nearly a month. At 
length he reached the south-western extremity of Hispaniola, where 
the same successions of contrary winds and storms awaited his shattered 
ships. ‘The conclusion of this voyage is thus interestingly given by Mr. 


Irving :-— 


“ It was the intention of Columbus, notwithstanding the condition of the 
ships, to continue farther eastward, and to complete the discovery of the 
Caribbee Islands, but his physical strength did not correspond to the efforts 
of his lofty spirit. The extraordinary fatigues which he had suffered, 
both in mind and body, during an anxious and harassing voyage of five 
menths, had secretly preyed upon his frame. He had in all the 
hardships and privations of the commonest seaman. He had put himself 
upon the same scanty allowance, and gee en priptie hs om mel 
fetings of wind and weather. . But he other cares and trials from 
which his le were exempt. When the sailor, worn ou 
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Columbus was greeted on his return by the presence of his brother 
Bartholomew, who had been the chief companion of his youth and man- 
hood, but had now been separated from him for several years. He 
was a man of great energy and resolution; and by his firmness of de- 
termination, and activity of execution, proved a most able assistant to 
his brother in the troublous times that succeeded ;— 


«¢ Equally vigorous,” says Mr. Irving, “and penetrating in intellect with 
the admiral, but less enthusiastic in spirit and soaring in imagination, and 
with less simplicity of heart, he surpassed him in the subtle and adroit 
management of business, was more attentive to his interest, and had more of 
that worldly wisdom which is so epee in the ordinary concerns of life. 
His genius might never have excited him to the sublime speculation which 
ended in the discovery of a world, but his practical sagacity was calculated 
to turn that discovery to advantage. Such is the description of Bartholomew 
Columbus, as furnished by the venerable Las Casas from personal observa- 
tion ; and it will be found to accord with his actions throughout the remaining 


history of the admiral, in the events of which he takes a conspicuous part.”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 220, 221. 


He arrived in Hispanola on the 4th September, 1494. 

Columbus, in his present state of reduced health, immediately avail- 
ed himself of his brother’s arrival, and appointed him Adelantado, an 
office equivalent to that.of Lieutenant-Governor, devolving the chief 
conduct of the public affairs upon him. 

It is by no means our purpose to go into the details, given by Mr. 
Irving with even tedious minuteness, of the troubles, dissensions, and 
petty warfare, of all kinds, which had taken place in the island during 
the absence of the admiral. The paltry squabbles of the Spaniards 
among themselves are far too pitifully disgusting for us even to touch 
upon them; and the wrongs and miseries of the natives present a con- 
tinued series of suffering, which it wrings the heart to think of. We 
shall, however, in this place, once for all, give the account of the first 
regular and systematized subjugation of these unhappy Indians. 
These are the measures to which we alluded when we said, in the 
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excited ; and, above all, of silencing the calumnies of those who he knew had 

ne home determined to make the most discouraging representations of his 
discoveries. He endeavoured, therefore, to raise a and immediate re- 
venue from the island, by imposing heavy tributes on the subjected pro- 
vinces. In those of the Vega, Cibao, and all the 9 of the mines, each 


individual, above the age of fourteen years, was requ to pay, every three 
months, the measure of a Flemish hawk’s-bell of gold dust.* The caciques 
had to pay a much larger amount for their nal tribute. Maniocatex, 
the brother of Caonabo, was obliged individually to render, every three 
months, half a calabash of gold, amounting to one hundred and fifty pesos. 
On those districts which were distant from the mines, and produced no gold, 
each individual was required to furnish an arroba (twenty-five pounds) of 
cotton every three months. Each Indian, on rendering this tribute, received 
a copper medal as a certificate of payment, which he was to wear suspended 
round his neck ; those who were found without such documents were liable 
to arrest and punishment. = - = - - = 
“In this way was wand gy of servitude fixed upon the island, and its 
thraldom effectually ensured. despair now fell upon the natives when 
they found a perpetual task inflicted upon them, enforced at stated and fre- 
quently recurring periods. Weak and indolent by nature, unused to labour 
of any kind, and brought up in the untasked idleness of their soft climate 
and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed preferable to a life of toil and 
anxiety. They saw no end to this harassing evil, which had so suddenly 
fallen upon them ; no escape from its all-pervading influence ; no poems 
of return to that roving independence and ample leisure, so dear to the wild 
inhabitants of the forest. The pleasant life of the island was at an end ; the 
dream in the shade by day ; the slumber during the sultry noon-tide heat by 
the fountain or the stream, or under the spreading palm-tree ; and the song, 
the dance, and the game in the mellow evening, when summoned to their 
simple amusements by the rude Jndian drum. They were now obliged to 
grope day by day, with bending body and anxious eye, along the of 
their rivers, sifting the sands for the grains of gold which every day grew 
more scanty ; or to labour in their fields beneath the fervour of a tropical 
sun, to raise font for a upon grep bl or to pe pa the v ma 
imposed upon them. ey sunk to sleep weary and exha at night, wi 
the coltainty that the next day was but to be a repetition of the same toil and 
suffering. Or if they occasionally indulged in their national dances, the 
ballads to which they kept time were of a prea wigss 5 plaintive character. 
They spoke of the times that were past before the white men had introduced 
sorrow and slavery, and weary labour among them ; and they rehearsed pre- 
tended prophecies, handed down by their ancemaniy Aas the invasion 
of the Spani ; thats should come into island, clothed in ap- 
parel, with swords ble of cleaving a man asunder at a blow, under whose 
yoke their posterity should be subdued. These ballads, sbaph he a m~ beng 
with mournful tunes and doleful voices, bewailing the loss of their ; 
and their painful servitude. - ~ - = ~ ts Ries’ Saad 
“ Finding how vain was all attempt to deliver selves by warli 

means from : these invincible intruders, they now concerted a forlorn and 
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tivate the fruits, the roots, and maize, which formed their chief articles of 
food, and to destroy those already growing ; hoping that thus, by producing 
a famine, they might starve the strangers from the island. They little knew, 
observes Las Casas, one of the characteristics of the Spaniards, who the more 
hungry they are, the more inflexible they become, and the more hardened to 
endure suffering. ‘They carried their plan generally into effect, abandonin 
their habitations, laying waste the produce of their fields and groves, oa 
retiring to the mountains, where there were roots and herbs on which they 
could subsist, and abundance of.those kind of rabbits called utias. 

‘“‘ This measure did indeed produce distress among the Spaniards, but they 
had foreign resources, and were enabled to endure it by husbanding the 
partial supplies brought oy ships ; the most disastrous effects fell upon 
the natives themselves. e Spaniards stationed in the various fortresses, 
finding that there was not only no hope of tribute, but a danger of famine 
from this wanton waste and sudden desertion, pursued the natives to their 
retreats, to compel them to return to labour. The Indians took e in the 
most steril and dreary heights ; flying from one wild retreat to another, the 
women with their children in their arms or at their backs, and all worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, and harassed by perpetual alarms. In every noise 
of the forest or the mountain the fancied they heard the sound of their pur- 
suers; they hid themselves in damp and dismal caverns, or in the rocky 
banks and margins of the torrents, and not daring to hunt, to fish, or even to 
venture forth in quest of nourishing roots and a they had to satisf’ 
their raging hunger with unwholesome food. In this way many thousands 
of them perished miserably, through famine, fatigue, terror, and various con- 
tagious maladies engendered by their sufferings. All spirit of opposition was 
at length completely quelled. The surviving Indians returned in despair to 
their habitations, and submitted humbly to the yoke. So deep an awe did 
they conceive of their conquerors, that it is said a Spaniard might go singly 
and securely all over the island, and the natives would even transport him 
from place to place on their shoulders.”—Vol. ii. pp. 275—283. 


And yet Mr. Irving calls the discovery of these regions the greatest 
and most unalloyed benefit ever conferred upon mankind! No human 
heart can, we are sure, contemplate these things without a sick shud- 
der ;—and yet what follows is still more painful, because the blackest 
ingratitude is superadded :— 


“ Before passing on to other events, it may be proper here to notice the 
fate of Guacanagari, as he makes no further a ce in the course of the 
history. His friendship for the Spaniards had severed him from his coun< 
fee but it did not exonerate him from the general woes of the island. 

is territories, like those of the other caciques, were subjected to a tribute, 
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first voyage! such facts are far more forcible than any comment we 
could make. 

In the mean time, various representations had been made at the 
court of Spain, to the disadvantage of Columbus ; and a commissioner 
was sent out to investigate the state of the colony. This officer, by 
name Juan Aguado, conducted his inquiries with much pomp and 
haughtiness ; and Columbus, fearing the effects of his representations 
at court, accompanied him on his return to Spain. The gold mines of 
Hayna having been discovered just before his departure from Hispa- 
niola, added considerably to the grandeur of the accounts which he 
rendered to Ferdinand and Isabella; who appear to have received 
him with great courtesy ; and the accusations ,against him passed into 
oblivion. Encouraged by this, Columbus proposed a third voyage of 
discovery; to explore the Terra Firma which he belieyed himself to 
haye discovered in Cuba. For this he required six ships, in addition 
to two which were to be sent to Hispaniola with supplies. ‘They were 
promised to him, but great delays occurred from the state of European 
affairs at the moment. Ferdinand was engaged in the contest which 
ultimately attached Naples to Spain, and in the intermarriages which 
subsequently led to the vast aggregation of power in the hands of his 
grand-son,Charles V. The expense, and the great outfits, attending both 
the expeditions of war and those of matrimony, contributed to cause 
the protraction of Columbus’s equipment, Mr. Irving, in the true 
spirit of a narrow-sighted biographer, sneers at Ferdinand for having 
preferred the furtherance of his objects in Europe to that of the enter- 
prizes of Columbus :— 


“« What,” he asks, “ in the ambitious eyes of Ferdinand, was the acquisi- 
tion of a number of wild, uncultivated, and distant islands, to that of the 
brilliant domain of Naples; or the intercourse with naked and barbaric 
princes, to that of an alliance with the most potent sovereigns of Christen- 
dom? Columbus had the mortification, therefore, to see armies levied and 
squadrons po ag in idle contests about a little point of territory in Europe, 
and a vast armada of upwards of a hundred sail destined to the ostentatious 
service of convoying a royal bride; while he vainly solicited a few caravels 
to prosecute his discovery of a world.”—Vol. ii. pp. 335, 336. 


Now, really, it is strange, that Mr. Irving should be blind to the 
fact, that, at this period, the discoveries of Columbus had assumed 
none or little of that aspect of grandeur which subsequently accrued 
tothem. At that time, they appeared in truth to consist almost wholly 
of “ wild, uncultivated, and distant islands,” more productive of dis- 
ease than of any of the advantages of commerce. But Mr. Irving 
knows the result, and he judges from it—forgetting that, from the 
data before Ferdinand, the acquisition of Naples must seem an object’ 
of vastly higher importance, to say nothing of the magnificent Austria 
alliance. At length, however, in 1497, a genera adjustment was m 
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of the expedition, new difficulties arose. So totally changed was the 

ublic spirit with reference to the New World, that, instead of the 
multitudes of adventurers which, in his second voyage, had flocked 
to join him, scarcely any one could be persuaded toembark. So great, 
indeed, was the scarcity of men, that Columbus was induced to propose 
to the government that convicts should have their sentences commuted 
into transportation to the colonies—a measure which, being adopted, 
crowded the settlements with gaol-birds, a description of people very 
ill-caleulated to advance an infant establishment. All delays being, 
at last, overcome, Columbus set sail from San Lucar de Barrameda, 
with six ships, on the 30th of May, 1498. He steered his course 
much more to the southward than in any previous voyage, going by 
the Cape de Verde islands, and then standing to the south-west, till 
he was nearly under the equator. It had been his intention to have 
advanced quite to the line; but the heat, in the calms so common in 
those latitudes which lie between two trade winds, became so unbear- 
ably oppressive, that he was fain to bear away to the westward as 
fast as he could make his way. Columbus, in most of his voyages, 
had experienced a cooler atmosphere, and a finer climate in every 
respect, after getting beyond a certain line to the westward: on this 
he now calculated, and it proved as he anticipated. This gave rise 
to another of his fantastic theories, namely, that the earth was in the 
shape of a pear,‘ rising in the middle towards heaven, and that this 
was the commencement of the ascent, and purer from being nearer 
the skies! , | 

The first land he madein the New World was the island now called 
Trinidad—which name was given to it by Columbus. He then pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Paria, the various points of which he for 
some time considered to be islands. The beauty, verdure, and fresh- 
ness of this part of the coast induced the admiral to give if the name 


of the Gardens :— 


* Still imagining the coast of Paria to be an island, and anxious to circum- 
navigate it and arrive at the place where these pearls were said by the 
Indians to abound, Columbus left the Gardens on the 10th of August, and 
continued coasting westward within the gulf, in search of an outlet to the 
north. He observed portions of terra firma appearing towards the bottom of 
the gulf, which he st to be islands, and called them Isabeta and 
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four openings of which the mariners spoke, might be intervals between 
islands, though they affirmed that all the land he saw was one connected 
continent. As it was impossible to proceed further westward with his ships, 
he had no alternative but to retrace his course, and seek an exit to the north 
by the Boca del Drago. He would gladly have continued for some time 
to explore this coast, for he considered himself in one of those opulent 
regions described as the most favoured on earth, and which increase in riches 
towards the equator. Imperious considerations, however, compelled him to 
shorten his voyage and hasten to San Domingo. The sea-stores of his ships 
were almost exhausted, and the various supplies for the colony, with which 
they were freighted, were in danger of spoiling. He was suffering, also, 
extremely in his health. Besides the gout which had rendered him a cripple 
for the greater part of the voyage, he was afflicted by a complaint in his 
eyes, caused by fatigue and over-watching, which almost deprived him of 
sight. Even the voyage along the coast of Cuba, he observes, in which he 
was three-and-thirty days almost without sleep, had not so injured his eyes 
and disordered his frame, or caused him so much painful suffering as the 
present.”—Vol ii. pp. 389-392. 

fle accordingly returned to Hispaniola; on his passage whither, 
and shortly after his arrival, he digested the facts which he had 
gathered during his voyage, and came to the conclusion that the coast 
of Paria must be part of a vast continent; the immense body of fresh 
water which poured into the gulph making it impossible that it should 
be the accumulation of an island. He, therefore, believed Paria to be 
a part of a continent—and, of course, with his ideas, that continent 
was Asia: buf, with his usual fondness for fantastic speculation, he 
conceived that it stretched greatly tothe southward and eastward of the 
parts of Asia known to the ancients; that, in conformity with his new 
theory of the rising of the earth, it rose gradually till it came to the 
apex of the world—and that this apex was the Terrestial Paradise, 
from which our first parents were expelled ! 

Mr. Irving next treats very largely of the internal history of 
Hispaniola—first, retrospectively, under the government of the Ade- 
lantado; and, afterwards, of the events which succeeded Columbus’s 
return. Into this we do not purpose at all to enter. ‘The petty wars 
with the Indian chiefs, and the still pettier contests with discontented 
Spaniards, are anything but subjects of interest. It is here that we 
think Mr. Irving might have greatly improved his book by curtailing 
it. By far the greater part of the third volume is devoted to the de- 
tails of these subjects, which are exceedingly wearisome. A rapid 
précis of the circumstances might be condensed into fifty or sixty pages, 
which would be not only quite as well, but far better. 

For above a year after his return to Hispaniola, the admiral was 
employed in quelling a very formidable sedition, which was headed by 
Roldan, the chief officer of justice in the colony, who had risen against 
the Adelantado, and withdrawn with a considerable number of followers 
into a part of the island at some distance from the capital. Wishing 
to avoid the effusion of Castilian blood, which a battle would have 
caused, he procured their submission by negociation. Roldan was 
restored to his rank, and many of his followers were sent back to 
Spain. In the mean time, complaints had been thickening against 
Columbus at court; and the sovereigns, from their frequency and 
clamour, began to give some attention to them:— ssf 
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“< The excessive clamours which had arisen during the brief administration 
of the Adelantado, and the breaking out of the faction of Roldan, at length 
determined the king to send out some Pg ys of consequence and ability to 
investigate the affairs of the colony, and, if necessary for its safety, to take 
upon himself the command. This important and critical measure it appears 
had been decided upon, and the papers and powers actually drawn out, in 
the spring of 1499. It was not, however, carried into effect until the 
following year. Various reasons have been assigned for this delay. The im- 
portant services rendered by Columbus in the discovery of Paria and the 
Pearl Islands, may have had some effect on the royal mind. The necessity 
of fitting out an armament just at that moment, to co-operate with the Vene- 
tians against the Turks ; the menacing movements of the new king of France, 
Louis XII. ; the rebellion of the Moors of the Alpuxarra in the lately con- 
quered kingdom of Granada ; all these have been alleged as*reasons for 

stponing a measure which called for much consideration,' and might 
on important effects upon the newly discovered possessions. The most 
probable reason, however, was the strong disinclination of Isabella to take 
so harsh a step against a man for whom she entertained such ardent grati- 
tude and high admiration. At length the arrival of the ships with the late 
followers of Roldan, according to their capitulation, brought matters to a 
crisis. I¢ is true, that Ballaster and Barrentes came in these ships, to place 
the affairs of the island in a proper light ; but they brought out an host of 
witnesses in favour of Roldan, and letters written by himself and his con- 
federates, attributing all their late conduct to the tyranny of Columbus and 
his brothers. Unfortunately, the testimony of the rebels had the greatest 
weight with Ferdinand ; and there was a circumstance in the case which 
suspended for a time the friendship of Isabella, which had hitherto been 
the greatest dependance of Columbus. 

‘“‘ The queen having taken a maternal interest in the welfare of the natives, 
had been repeatedly offended by what appeared to her pertinacity on the part 
of Columbus, in continuing to make slaves of those taken in warfare, in 
contradiction to her known wishes. The same ships;which brought home the 
companions of Roldan, brought likewise a great number of slaves. Some, 
Columbus had been obliged to grant to these men by the articles of capitu- 
lation ; others they had brought away clandestinely. Among them were 
several daughters of caciques, who had been seduced away from their families 
and their native island by these profligates. Some of these were in a state 
of pregnancy, others had new-born infants. The gifts and transfers of these 
unhappy beings were all ascribed to the will of Columbus, and represented 
to Isabella in the darkest colours. Her sensibility as a woman, and her 
dignity as a queen, were instantly in arms. ‘What power,’ exclaimed she 
indignantly, ‘ has the admiral to give away my v ?’ She determined, 
by one decided and peremptory act, to show her abhorence of these outrages 
upon humanity ; she ordered all the Indians to be restored to their coun 
and friends. Nay more, her measure was retrospective. She command 
that those which had formerly been sent home by the admiral, should be 
sought out, and sent back to Hispaniola. Unfortunately for Columbus, at this 


very juncture, i f his letters, he had advised the continuance of Indian 
Ker enn Seog ty : rtant for the welfare of the 


slavery for some time longer, as a measure im 1 
colons! This comeritexted $5 heighten the indignation of Isabella, and in- 
duced her no | to oppose the sending out of a commission to investigate 
his conduct, and, if necessary, to supercede him in command. 

‘Ferdinand had been exceedingly embarrassed in appointing this com- 
mission, between his sense of what was due to the character and service of 


Columb d his anxiety to retract with delicacy the powers which he had 

vested in bien. A. pretest at length was furnished by the recent letters of 
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Hlefined as fot to intetfere with his own atithdrity a8 viceroy. He had also 
requested that an impartial umpire might be appointed, to decide in the 
affair between himself and Roldan. Ferdinand proposed to consult his wishes, 
but to unite those two offices in one ; and as the person he appointed would 
have to decide in tatters totiching the Lt functions of the admiral and 
his brothers, he was empowered, should he find them culpable; to cede 
them in the government,—a singular mode of ensuring impartiality.” —Vol. iii. 
pp. 90—94. 

The consequences naturally to be expected from a commission like 
this, took place. Francis Bobadilla, an officer of the king’s house- 
hold, and a knight of the order of Catalonia, was the person selected 
for this service. Upon his arrival at San Domingo, instead of first 
investigating the conduct of the allmiral, and superseding him in case of 
his Melinquency being established, Ke seized upon the government first 
and began to investigate afterwards. Columbus was absent from the 
capital at the time of Bobadilla’s arrival, which enabled him to do 
this with the greater ease and quickness. Upon Columbus’s return to 
San Domingo, he was seized and thrown into prison; and, as the 
inquest taken upon his conduct and that of his brothers was entirely 
partial—every complaint being received against them, and scarcely any 
thing being listened to on their part, the result must be manifest. 
Bobadilla caused the three brothers to be put into chains, and in this 
condition they were sent to Spain :— 


*‘ Fortunately the voyage was favourable, and of but moderate duration, 
and was rendered less disagreeable by the conduct of those to whom he was 
yee in custody. The worthy Villejo, though in the service of Fonseca, 
+5 elt deeply moved at the unworthy treatment of Columbus. The taster of 
a the caravel, Andreas Martin, was equally grieved : they both treated the ad- 
AG miral with profoundvespect and assiduous attention. would have taken 
off his irons, but to this he would not consent. ‘No, said he mney . 
i ‘ their majesties commanded me by letter to submit.to whatever Bobadilla 
1 should order in their name ; b their authority he ha’ mg upon nie these 
1%. chains, I will wear them until they shall order them to be taken off, and I 
: will preserve them afterwards as relics and memorials of the reward of my 





‘ services. 
H “ « He did so,’ adds his son Fernatido ; ‘I saw them always hangitig in his 
bas cabinet, and he tequested that when he died they might be buried with 
." him.’ "—Vol. iii. p. 130. 


But this extreme violence and indignity defeated its own end. When 
Columbus arrived in Spain, bound like a malefactor, from the country 
| he himself had discovered, a sudden re-action took place in the 
4 opular mind in his favour, atid even in tle opinion of the rihie o 
| e had addressed a long exculpatory letter to Dofia Juana de la 

Torre, a lady high in Isabella’s favour, not ig By Boe either 





her or the king, being ignorant of how far 
treatment :— , 
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terms of gratitude and affection, expressing their grief at all that he had 
suffered, and inviting him to court. They ordered at the same time, that 
two thousand ducats should be advanced to defray his expenses. 

“«‘ The loyal heart of Columbus was again cheered by this declaration of 
his sovereigns. He felt conscious of his integrity, and anticipated an immes 
diate restitution of all his rights and dignities. He appeared at court. in 
Granada on the 17th of December, not as a man ruined and disgraced, but 
richly dressed, and attended by an honourable retinue. He was received by 
their majesties with unqualified favour and distinction. When the queen 
beheld this venerable man approach, and thought on all he had deserved and 
all that he had suffered, she was moved to tears. Columbus had borre up 
firmly against the stern conflicts of the world—he had endured with lofty 
scorn the injuries and insults of ignoble men, but he possessed strong and 
quick coger 9 When he found himself thus kindly received by his 
sovereigns, and beheld tears in the benign eyes of Isabella, his long-sup- 
pressed feelings burst forth ; he threw himself upon his knees, and for some 
time could not utter a word for the violence of his tears and sobbings. 

“ Ferdinand and Isabella raised him from the ground, and endeavoured to 
encourage him by the most gracious expressions. As soon as he regained his 
self-possession, he entered into an eloquent and high-minded vindication of 
his loyalty, and the zeal he had ever felt for the glory and advantage of the 
Spanish crown. If at any time he had erred, it was through inexperience 
in government, and the extraordinary difficulties by which he had been 
surrounded. ) 

“ There needed no vindication on his part. The interiperahce of his 
enemies had been his best advocate. He stood in presence of his sovereigns 
a deeply-injured man, and it remained for them to vindicate themselves to 
the world from the charge of ingratitude towards their most deserving sub- 
ject. They expressed their indignation at the proceedings of Bobadilla, which 
they disavowed, as contrary to their instructions, and they promised that he 
should be immediately dismissed from his command. 

“ In fact, no public notice was taken of the charges sent home by Bo- 
badilla, nor of the letters which had been written in support of then, The 
sovereigns took every occasion to treat Columbus with favour and distinction, 
assuring him that his grievances should be redressed, his cae re- 
stored, and that he should be reinstated in all his privileges and digni 
Vol. iii. pp. 135—138. 


These, however, were not restored. _ Bobadilla, indeed, was re- 
moved; but a new governor, Don Nicholas de Ovando, was appointed. 
Mr. Irving treats this throughout as a monstrous piece of injustice 
and ingratitude on the part of Ferdinand; but, we confess, that, as a 
temporary measure at least, it appears to have been both wise and 
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to investigate the charges made against Columbus, and to act accord- 
ing to the result. But this Columbus does not seem to have urged, 
Unqualified restoration was what he demanded; and this, we 
think, the sovereigns were, under the circumstances, perfectly right 
not to grant. 

Ovando, therefore, went out to Hispaniola, with great supplies, and 
with regulations suited to the increasing size and importance of the 
colonies in the West; for the private voyages of discovery, which had now 
been licensed since 1495, had added considerably to the territories of 
the Spaniards in those regions. Columbus, in the meanwhile, remained 
with the court at Granada, occupying his mind with a project for a 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; on which occasion 
Mr. Irving takes it into his head to say, that it “ was in union with 
the temper of the times ;” and that “ the spirit of the crusades had 
not yet passed away.” ‘This piece of historical information is some- 
thing new. It had hitherto been thought that the enterprises of 
Louis IX. had, two hundred years before, sickened Europe of those 
enterprises of mingled atrocity and madness. But, indeed, the whole 
of the chapter entitled “ Proposition of Columbus relative to the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre,” beginning at page 167 of the third 
volume, is a very equally balanced mixture of twaddle and cant. 

These vapours, however, speedily passed away from the mind of 
Columbus ; and he began to apply himself once more.to matters of 
navigation. The Portuguese had now again outrun the Spaniards 
in the race of discovery ; for the immediate and rich returns ensuing 
from discovering the route to India by sea, had, in the comparison, 
thrown into shade the acquisition of a few uncivilized, and almost un- 
cultivated, islands. This raised the emulation of Columbus ; who, be- 
lieving himself to have, when at Cuba, arrived at the eastern extre- 
mity of India, now pondered upon the means of reaching, from thence, 
its rich and commercial districts. He conversed with some of the na- 
vigators who had been on the coast of Paria since his discovery of it :— 


“* According to his own observations in his voyage to Paria, and the reports 
of other navigators, particularly of Roderigo Basledes, who had p the 
same route to a greater distance, it appeared that the coast of terra firma 
stretched far to the west. ‘The southern coast of Cuba, which he considered 
a part of the Asiatic continent, stretched onwards towards the same point. The 
currents of the Caribbean sea must pass between those lands. He was per- 
suaded, therefore, that there must be a strait rege ge thereabout, 
opening into the Indian sea. The situation in which he his conjec- 
tural strait, was somewhere about what is at present the Isthmus of 
Darien. Could he but discover such a passage, and thus link the New 
World he had discovered, with the opulent Oriental regions of the old, he 
felt that he should make a magnificent close to his labours, and consummate 
this great object of his existence.”—Vol. iii. pp. 176, 177. 


After some few delays on the part of the court, some of the coun- 
cillors declaring “ that Columbus ought not to be. until his 
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with Ovando for the purpose of collecting them. This, however, was tie 
denied him, on the ground of the probable ferment his appearance i 
would create in the colony ; but he had leave given him to call there | 
on his return. He sailed from Cadiz on the 9th of May, 1502. / 
He had with him his brother Don Bartholomew, and his younger son 
Fernando, who subsequently became his historian, and who was then ‘le 
about fifteen. The admiral took his departure from the Canaries on t) | 
the 25th; and, meeting with most favourable winds, arrived at one of [ 
the Caribbee islands on the 15th of June. From thence he went to | 
Dominica, and passing along the inside of the Antilles, and the south 
of Porto Rico, steered for San Domingo. This was in direct opposi- 

tion to the royal orders, and to the original (announced) intention of 
Columbus himself, which was to have gone straight to Jamaica, and ii 
thence to have passed on to his search of the supposed strait. His Bit 
excuse for this change of plan was, that his principal vessel sailed so ih 
ill as often to impede the progress of the squadron; and that, there- Hay 
fore, he wished to change it for one of the fleet which had recently 1 | 
gone out with Ovando. This latter had now superseded Bobadilla, I i 
who was about to go to Spain in the fleet on its return, together with i 
Roldan and several of his accomplices, into whose case (though not Tabi! 
into the conduct of Bobadilla) minute investigation had been made, 5 | 
and who were sent home for trial. This fleet, in which Bobadilla had bi 
embarked large quantities of gold, was ready for sea; when, on the 
29th of June, Columbus arrived at the mouth of the river. He sent ) 
one of his captains to Ovando, to explain that the purpose of his ta 


coming was to exchange one of his vessels, and to ask permission to Wi, 
shelter his fleet in the harbour; as, from various indications, he ex- Hf At 
pected a violent storm. This Ovando refused. It is thought that i Pi 


he was so instructed by the government; and, besides, the enemies at pl 
of the admiral were at that moment in a state of high exasperation, ie 3 
on account of the proceedings which had just been taken against 6) 
them. Mr. Irving states these facts himself; and yet, in the next 
sentence, speaks of “ the ungracious refusal of Ovando.” We really 
do not see how he could well have acted otherwise. The royal orders 
were precise ; and Columbus’s excuses for disobeying them must cer- 
tainly have appeared slight and evasive. With reference to the 
anticipated storm, however, he was quite in earnest, for he entreated 
the governor, by a second message, not to allow the homeward-bound 
fleet to sail for some days, as the signs of a coming tempest were in- 
dubitable. This, however, was disregarded. The pilots saw no signs 
of bad weather ; they were impatient to get to sca, and they sailed :— 


“Within two days, the predictions of Columbus were verified. One of 
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according to Fernando Columbus, was the weakest of the fleet, and had on 
board the four thousand pieces of gold, the property of the admiral. 

“ During the early part of this storm, the little squadron of Columbus had 
remained tolerably well sheltered by the land. On the second day, the 
tempest increased in violence, and the night coming on with unusual darkness, 
the ships lost sight of each other, and were separated. The admiral still kept 
close to the shore, and sustained no damage. The others, fearful of the land 
in such a dark and boisterous night, ran out for sea-réom, and encountered 
the whole fury of the elements. For several days they were driven about 
at the mercy of wind and wave, fearful each moment of shi wreck, and giving 
up each other as lost. The Adelantado, who commanded that ship, which, 
as before mentioned, was scarcely sea-worthy, ran the most imminent hazard, 
and nothing but his consummate pa enabled him to keep it afloat. 
At length, after various vicissitudes, they all arrived safe at Port Hermoso, to 
the west of San Domingo. The Adelantado had lost his long boat; and all 
the vessels, with the exception of that of the admiral, had sustained more or 
less injury.”—Vol. iii. pp. 194—196. 


After repairing his damages, Columbus proceeded on his voyage. 
At an falasd some distance to the south-west of Cuba, he fell in with 
a large canoe full of people, who had more the appearances of civili- 
zation than any Indians he had yet seen :— 


“‘ They informed him that they had just arrived from a@ country, rich, 
cultivated, and industrious, situated to the west. They endeavoured to 
him with an idea of the wealth and magnificence of the regions, ‘ind the 

ple in that quarter, and urged him to steer in that direction, Well would 
it have been for Columbus had he followed their advice. Within a day or 
two he would have arrived at Yucatan; the discovery of Mexico and the 
other opulent countries of New Spain would have necessarily followed ; the 
Southern Ocean would have been disclosed to him, and a succession of 
splendid discoveries would have shed fresh glory on his declining age, instead 
of its sinking amidst gloom, neglect, and disappointment.” 

Vol. iii. pp. 202—203. 


Columbus, however, was betit upon discovering the strait; and 
supposing, that as those countries were to the west, he could at any 
time run down to them with the trade-wind, he stood away to the main- 


the distressing details of this part of the voyage. He coasted en § 
the Mosquito shore, and Costa Rica, continuing to the eastward, 
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imagination, immediately believed himself to be in that part of Asia 
whither Solomon had sent for the gold wherewith to build the temple 


of Jerusalem. 

But every thing in this voyage was doomed to disaster. The 
violence and liceritiousness of the Europeans, whom Columbus was 
unable to controul, disgusted the natives, and there were constant 
conspiracies, stratagems, and skirmishes, to get rid of their trouble- 
some visitors. While the admiral was cruising, the small fort was 
beleaguered by the natives ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he was able to bring the garrison off; many having, in the mean time, 

erished at the hands of the Indians. One of the caravels, which he 
had left for the use of the settlement, was destroyed ; and having pro- 
ceeded to Puerto Bello, he was obliged to abandon another, it being 
so pierced by the teredo* as to render it impossible to keep lier afloat. 
The crews were, therefore, crowded into the remaining two caravels, 
which, themselves, had undergone so much, as to be little better than 
wrecks. He was still pursued by the most extraordinary continuance 


of contrary winds :— 


“The leaks continually gained upon his vessels, though the pumps were 
kept incessantly going, and the seamen even baled the water out with buckets 
and kettles. The admiral now stood, in despair, for the island of Jamaica, 
to seek some secure port ; for there was imminent danger of foundering at sea. 
On the eve of St. John, the 23rd of June, they put into Puerto Bueno, now 
called Dry Harbour, but met with none of the natives from whom they eould 
obtain provisions, nor was there any fresh water to be had in the neighbour- 
hood. Suffering from hunger and thirst, they sailed eastward, on the follow- 
ing day, to another harbour, to which the admiral gave the name of Port 
San Gloria, but which at present is known as Don Christopher's cove. 

“ Here, at last, Columbus had to give up his long and arduous struggle 
against the unremitting persecution of the elements. His ships, reduced to 
mere wrecks, could no lon keep the sea, and were ready to sink even in 
port. He ordered them, diseiene, to be run aground, within a bow-shot of 
the shore, and fastened together, side by side. They soon filled with water 
to the decks. Thatched cabins were then erected at the prow and stern for 
the accommodation of the crews, and tlie wreck was placed in the best 
sible state of defence. Thus castled in the sea, Columbus trusted to be able 
to repel any sudden attack of the natives, and at the same time to keep his 
men from roving about the neighbourhood and indulging in their usual ex- 
cesses. No ote Wak allowed to go on shore without especial license, and the 
utmost precaution was taken to oat wy any offence being given to the Indians. 

t 


exasperation of them be fatal to the Spaniards in their present 
forlein poaioes A 


for rand thrown into their wooden fortress might wra 
it in Samehe god leave th amidst hostile thousands.”—Vol. iii, 
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miral’s most notorious enemies, which he despatched to spy the con- 
dition of the Spaniards, and return at once: orders that were obeyed 
with a barbarous fidelity. 

Columbus was received, however, at St. Domingo, by Ovando, with 
courtesy and distinction; though, it seems, there was but little cordi- 
ality at bottom. He, therefore, hastened his departure as much as 
possible ; and, on the 12th of September, 1504, he left Hispaniola 
for the last time. This voyage was doomed to be disastrous to the 
last. The voyage was extraordinarily tempestuous; and his ves- 
sel could scarcely be kept together till its arrival at San Lucar, 
which he reached on the 7th of November. Columbus, whose health 
was completely broken, by the severity of the aes he had under- 
gone, had himself conveyed to Seville, where he hoped for both mental 
and bodily repose. 

But this he was not destined to know. His affairs in Hispaniola had 
gone almost to ruin under the government of Ovando; and he, in con- 
sequence, found himself greatly impoverished. He, therefore, had to 
make exertions to get justice done him, in this respect. And he also 
pursued, with the utmost eagerness, his great object, the restitution of 
his dignities and privileges. His health was too much shattered to 
allow him to proceed to court, although he made several attempts. 
He was, therefore, obliged to confine himself to letters and memorials, 
which met with but little attention and no success. In the midst of 
this, Queen Isabella died. She had always been the especial patroness 
of Columbus, and in her he lost his most powerful support. He toiled 
on, through many months of painful illness at Seville, till, at last, in 
the month of May, he was able to reach the court, which was then at 
Segovia. Here he passed about a year, under continual disappoint- 
ments, and suffering under constant illness, till, at last, being totally 
worn-out, nature sank, and he died, onthe 20th of May, 1506, aged 
about seventy years. 

Columbus was, undoubtedly, a man of very extraordinary natural 
endowments, to which were whe: vast knowledge of both the practi- 
cal and theoretical parts of his profession as a seaman, and a great 
extent of strange and curious learning. His temperament was enthu- 
siastic, to a degree almost visionary; and we have shown how this 
disposition led him into extravagant statements, to the falsification 
of which may be attributed some of the causes of his disgrace at 
court. His perseverance was almost unlimited, and his firmness and 
cool practical judgment were extreme. This latter quality, indeed, 
shews sometimes in remarkable contrast with the wild warmth of his 
speculations. His religion was enthusiastic and almost bigotted ; but 
he never appears to have stained it with any violence or , for its 
furtherance among the Indians. He was, also, naturally humane. 
The instances which appear to the contrary, are rather acts of gener 
policy, forced on him by circumstances, and in accordance with th 
spirit of his age, than emanations of other than a mild: nd feelip 
heart. We have stated, that we consider his merit, in conceiving th 
plan for the discovery of the New World, has bee er-rated 5 
is still deserving of extraordinary praise; and his deserts, in cat 
it into execution, cannot be stated too highly we oe | 
With regard to Mr. Irving’s publication, we question wheth 
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needed ; and its execution, though generally creditable, is scarcely 
suficiently felicitous to carry through an unnecessary work. Mr, 
Irving has no vigour of style and still less of thought ; and there is a 
fade tone of common-place running throughout. Moreover, there are 
‘not unfrequent blemishes of grammar, which, in a;writer who has gained 
much of his reputation by the elaborate accuracy of his style, has 
certainly surprised us much. On the whole, it is a book of which the 
first volume will be read with pleasure; the second will be thought 
rather, and the third very, dull; and in the fourth will be found 
some spirited, and, for the most part, very entertaining, notices of 
events, opinions, and persons, illustrative of the great subject of the 


work. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK THEATRE, GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 


On the site of this building stood a theatre which was erected in 
1785-6-7, by John Palmer, the celebrated comedian. It opened under 
a violent opposition from the patentees of the great theatres, and 
struggled aes succeeding managers, with various success, until a fire 
in April 1826, left it a hideous ruin. 

In August last the present proprietors laid the first stone of a new 
theatre, designed by Stedman Whitwell, Esq. architect. Under his 
direction the works have proceeded with such unexampled rapidity, 
that the performances commenced on the 25th instant, (Feb. 1828.) 
This edifice has the disadvantage of standing in a street of very mo- 
derate width, so that from this circumstance, and the nature of the 
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inscribed with the names of Palmer, Shakspeare, and Garrick. They 
are now plain. In the original design the centre recess, immediately 
over the entablature, had a third group—the histrionic Muse, seated, 
distributing her rewards to groups of genii, who are contendin 
for her favours ; but this has not been yet executed. On the balus- 
trade, or parapet of the balcony, upon the area of which the inter- 
pilasters aud the large windows in the piers open, is a series of 
statues and vases of great beauty, and which diffuse such a degree 
of splendour and embellishment on the whole front, as to leave it, 
even in London, without a rival among the structures of the same class. 
Beneath the shelter of the balcony are all the entrances to the dif- 
ferent parts of the theatre; every one, for the first time, being en- 
tirely distinct from the others. 

The ingenious distribution of the interior, by which conveniences. 
and an area of stage, nearly equal to the largest theatres, are obtained 
upon a site of comparatively small dimensions, deserves the highest 
commendation. This is principally managed by placing the stage 
upon so high a level as to give ample space beneath for the most 
difficult coups-de-theatre; and to furnish sufficient height for two 
stories around this space, containing in the oae nearest the stage, tle 
entrance, the box-office, the proprietors’ and stage manager’s rooms, 
the green-room, music-room, &c.; and in the other, dressing-rooms, 
divided into suites for the male and female performers, and all the 
necessary offices. 

Before the curtain, the most striking novelties are the beautiful 
contour of the auditory; and the arrangement of the seats in the 
pit. The first is nearly the form which a vertical section of a tulip 
would give ; it presents a very elegant curve, and sweeping round the 
centre, gracefully and conveniently expands as it approaches the pro- 
scenium. ‘The seats on the boundary of the pit, instead of being 
strait lines parallel to the others, and descending an inclined plane 
until they sink behind the ends of the orchestra, follow the curving 
outline of the box-fronts, and continue upon a high level through 
their whole circuit. This preserves a parallelism and harmony be- 
tween this part of the house and those above it, in lieu of the usual 
depressed and inconvenient position which gives-to the front part of 
the pit the appearance of being sunk, and forces some of the nearest 
spectators into situations where it is impossible to enjoy any thing of 
the passing scene. | a3 

The interior is prepared to receive two thousand persons, and is 
distributed into a pit, two circles of boxes, and one of panne ae 
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during the hours of performance, the proprietors of the Brunswick 
Theatre have adopted, to as great an extent as the peculiar circum- 
stances of their case would permit, the plans of the architect to 
render the principal parts of the theatre incombustible ; and to pro- 
vide and preserve in constant readiness, powerful means of raising 
and distributing an ample volume of water over the whole interior ; 
the source of which is within the area of the walls, and therefore 
not depending on external and distant assistance, or a supply that 
might be interrupted. ' A fixed engine, upon an improved construction, 
conneeted with a well beneath the stage, and provided with all 
the necessary apparatus, is placed in a situation easy of access at all 
times; this sends the water to a point in the middle of the front 
of the stage, from whence it may be directed to play upon any 
part of the interior in about three minutes from the first alarm. The 
roof is of wrought iron, of a novel and beautiful construction. 
All the stairs, staircases, passages, and vestibules, between every part 
of the spectatory, and connecting it with the street, are fire-proof; 
and are of such ample dimensions as to he capable of holding the whole 
of a crowded house perfectly safe, even if the rest of the building, 
the stage, &c. were in one general conflagration. This gives a 
consciousness of security that no alarm of fire can disturb, and also 
affords great convenience to the persons who may be expecting the 
opening of the doors previous to the commencement of the perform- 
ances. Nota single individual need suffer the inconvenience of 
waiting in the street, or of being exposed to the weather by his early 
attendance, circumstances of which the visitors of a winter theatre 
have frequently great reason to complain. The stairs leading to the 
upper circle of boxes, and to the gallery, though in perfectly distinct 
flights, are combined in the same staircase without increasing its di- 
mensions, and this, independently of the economy of room, affords 
an extraordinary facility of access; and such is the convenience it 
gives of rapid exit, that the contents of any one part of the house 
may leave by any of the accesses of the other three, or by all of them 
at the same time. 


rpose, have been approved by the proprietors, and 
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To re-assume your ancient seats and laws ; 
To shine protection and to shower applause. 
Hail to this meeting! may its influence shed 
Lasting success round every scene we spread ; 
These opening hours commence a brilliant race, 
Which years of future triumph shall embrace ; 
Exulting talent here its worth proclaim, 
And latent genius spring from hence to fame ! 
While thus we bid you welcome to this dome, 
Where Brunswick’s glor ds the muses’ home, 
Full upon memory’s faithful mirror cast, 
Shines out the immortal image of the past, 
When, the great Roscius of our father's a » 
Here Garrick rose, the Shakspeare of the stage ! 
Still is that name a spell, whose quenchless might 
Awakens years long sepulchred in night ; 
With new-born life arrays the storied scene, 
And makes the present what the past hath been. 
If mirth can glad you, then, or sorrow move, 
If music’s voice can melt with tales of love ;— 
If every art the drama e’er essay'd, 
In ceaseless change before your view display’d, 
Can lull each charmed soul in fancy’s a 
Come to this Thespian shrine and find them all! 
These invitations o'er, what more remains, 
But to invoke your sanction for our pains ; 
By Garrick’s genius, then,—by Palmer’s worth,— 
By Tragedy’s proud woe,—Thalia’s mirth,— 
Come one,—come all ! revive those famous days, 
When round our stage, wit’s radiance beam’d its blaze ; 
When the long line of chariots mark’d our fame, 
And half the sea , eastward came ! 
Now view our efforts, and our failings s : 
Our worth let candour judge, and time ae : 
Whilst in one classic line our thanks we tell,— 
Joy to you all !—applaud us !—and farewell ! 








SONNET. 


WRITTEN IN THE FIRST LEAF OF AN ALBUM. 


Wuirr-vestep Goddess, that doth smiling live 
Where the lithe woodbine twines in amorous folds, 
Weaving a shadowy bower, whose fresh green holds 

All sweets that pansy, rose, or violet give ; 

If souls be dear to thee of gentle mai 
Souls that reflect the pure and tranquil hues 

Thy nature loves—O! quit thy springing shades, 

And here awhile a grateful duty chuse ; 

For, on these spotless leaves, a ready crowd 
May proffer friendship, honour, love, and truth: 
Keep thou the book, nor let thy Catharine’s youth 

Look on the flatteries of the vain and proud— 
She is thy votary, thou her guardian be, 

Meek, gracious, heavenly-eyed Simplicity! — - 
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Wit you think of the scenes we have gazed on together, 
In far distant days, when we see them no more ? 
They will sprinkle their sunshine on life’s clouded weather, 
They will glow like bright spots on a desolate shore. 
In the faithless and eddying circles of pleasure, 
Forget not the thoughts which then gladden’d your heart ; 
They were thoughts which the wisest and purest might treasure, 
They came fresh from heay’n, uncorrupted by art. 


Will you think of those scenes at the soft hour of even, 
When the light of remembrance floats over the soul ? 

There are thoughts of deep joy, which by nature are given, 
To lead our faint steps on to virtue’s dim goal. 

They will freshen your heart when the false world is chilling 
The hopes which belong to the spirit of youth ;— 

For, believe me, one pure thought the whole bosom filling 
Must rest there for ever—a tribute to truth. 


Il, | 


Txovau thy gales are more soft, and thy skies are more blue, 
Fair France, than the land where my fathers have dwelt, 
To that land and its loved ones my heart must be true, 
For each joy far from home is a joy half unfelt. 


Though rich vines crowd thy hills, and the sun’s lavish light 
Gives colour and perfume at each cloudless kiss— 

There’s a spot where the flowers are as fresh and as bright, 
And that spot is the dear quiet home of my bliss. 


But thy gales and thy skies shall still gladden my heart, 
Sweet France, when beneath them no longer I roam;— 


For their fragrance and brightness shall never depart 
From the thought of that friendship which here makes a home. 


Maacu, 1628, © |, #Z, 
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Keep your temper, gentle Christian reader—(for_I hope that yeu are 
both gentle and Christian)—I am_not gto chteri ] pa 
even to loosen one peg of the temporal casket, in which you may hap- 
pen to keep your faith. I am too well aware of the obligations that 
the world is under fo religion, for that; and be you ‘Chri: n or Jew, 
or anything else, IT respect your devotion, so that it ‘is’ sincere and 
makes you a better man. There are points.of a man’s character, con- 
duct, and conscience, which neither law nor public opinion can.reath ; 
and, therefore, there is a civil value in religion, altogether apart from 
that peculiar and eternal value which varies with the system, and 
points to rewards and punishments that are sublime or sensual, accord- 
ing as that system is more divine or more human, in its founder and 
its doctrines. TT TB a ananassae 

Indeed, it is respect for religion that has led me to the proposal of 
which I am about to put you in possession; and, like all other men 
that have hit, or fancied they have hit, upon a discovery of universal 
and permanent benefit, I am at this moment wondering why the thing 
has not been hinted at before by some of the other great men who 
have been born to bless mankind. 

From its very nature, all religion must proceed npon the ground of 
faith—there being nothing on which the senses can lay hold; and, 
therefore, every religion—every system that extends, in any way, 
beyond the common actions of men in society, or has the least reference 
to a future state, must be founded upon a creed, The perfection of 
this creed consists in the confining of it strictly to the spiritual points ; 
and all the errors and heresies, with the wrangling, ill-blood, and 
fighting to which they have led, have been produced by mixing 
points of purely civil credulity with the spiritual part of the creed. 
No matter what the alloy is,—be it the infallibility of the pope—the 
fallibility of every church and sect but one’s own—the adoration of 
the bones of a dead saint, or the flesh of a living one—the adoration 
of a benefice, or of a cobler—it is in principle all the same—wholly 
and utterly bad. So that, even in religion—that is, in any religion 
that is contained in what Dr. Chalmers would call * the frame-work of 
a church,” it does not follow absoluté that a man is saved in the ratio 
of his faith, and damned in that of his want of it. Spiritually, he is 
saved by the purely spiritual part of his faith; and temporally, he is 
damned—cheated out of his senses; and that, I suppose, is what is 
meant by temporal damnation, by the temporal part of it. If the first 
be in exeess, the man will, on the whole, be saved; if the latter, he 
will lean the other way; and if they be equal, the man’s benefit from 
his faith may be put = o. | 

But if, in the compound of spirituals and temporals, which goes to the 
formation of a man’s religion, the advantage be not absoluté in the 


. 


whole quantity of believing, but secundum quid in the composition 
and quality,—then, much more must be : be a suspicious matter, 
in every cas< ix which religion does howd 3 “So much is this the 
fact, that the whole history of the errors, blinders, and follies of 
society, with not a little of that of the faults and c1 is 


more nor less than a history of the evils of believing. 
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ease with high and with low, with individuals and with nations. The 
workhouse, the gaol, and the gallows, are all rendered necessary and 
supported, just because people believe what they ought not to believe, 
and for no other reason. 

Look into the politics and practices of mankind, either in the great 
world or in the small, and see what the rock is upon which the good 
cause is shipwrecked, and the whirlpool in which the good man is 
engulphed, and you will find that in every case it is owing to the 
error or the excess of believing. That is the grand and the only cause 
that fills society with quacks, impostors, and swindlers,—that pesters 
every science and every art with those who have no recommendation 
but the impudence of their assertions, and that places the honest and 
simple-hearted at the mercy of villains. The natural superiority of 
talents to mere pretensions, and of honesty to hypocrisy and deceit, is 
so great, that, ifthere were nothing but each man to contend, simply and 
nakedly, with others, “the word would be to the worthy,” and every 
man’s portion of reward, character, and honour, would be in the exact 
ratio of his merits. 

Perhaps there is no country in which the reason and justice of the 
thing itself—the talents and worth of the parties—have more influence 
in the distribution of honour and emolument, than in England; and, 
as London is certainly the place where the greatest intelligence in 
England is concentrated, it- should follow that the distribution in 
London ought to be more fair and just than in any other place. Pos 
sibly it is so; but then what is it? Quackery and impesture from the 
one end to the other. In every street, in every profession, you find 
instances where the man who should be high is low, and the man 
who should be low is high. In the medical profession, you shall find 
the fawning and wheedling empiric, whether he has a regular degree 
or not, riding in his carriage, and practising Malthus upon the rich ; 
while he who devotes every hour to the study of his profession, threads 
the alleys on foot, and administers to the poor. Go to the divine, and 
who is the man marked out for rapid and elevated promotion? Is it 
he who devotes his hours of study to the principles of divinity, and 
inculcates in his homilies the glorious doctrines of Christian charity— 
of “ good will to all the children of men?” By no means : the man 
of that stamp continues in his vicarage, or his curacy, as it happens ; 
and all the memorial that he leaves upon the record of the world is 
the little tablet of stone by the church vault, and haply a volume of 
Sermons, published posthumously for the benefit of his widow. The 
man who mounts up is the polemic—the true member of the church- 
militant. The sacerdotal hero is made much in the same way as the 
military one. His fame is in proportion to the number of the van- 
quished ; and as we praise and pension the one, according (o the 
number of men of other nations whom he has “ done to death,” so we 
benefice the other in proportion to the number of those of other churches 
whom he dooms to damnation. This, too, without much reference to the 
nature of the church. Your Protestant rises in temporal renown, in 

as he damns Catholics ; and your Catholic in proportion as 
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by its award. In this way the profession of the law (I mean ‘the bar) 
is less open to imposture than any other profession that.can be named ; 
and that arises in no small degree from the labours of barristers bei 
oral, in great part extempore, public, and exposed to the animadver- 
sions of each other. But the moment that we pass from this part of 
the profession, and follow any of them into. office, or eve into their 
chambers, we begin to feel the inroads of faith ; and, though there be 
splendid exceptions, (as there, of course, are in all the cases which I 
have mentioned,) the men who judge are not, on the whole, so lofty in 
character and talent, as the men who plead. 

The very orthodox Calvinists have sometimes had. rather profane 
jokes cracked upon them for the distinction and separation which they 
are so anxious to make between faith and sense ;. but it’ would be well 
that people kept each of those matters in its place :—faith, in religion ; 
and sense, and nothing but sense, in every thing else,—in the politics, 
the institutions, and the whole business and conduct of life. - Perhaps 
it would be well, for the purpose of not offending those who are apt to 
be offended by names, that a different name should be given to that 
civil belief which does so much mischief, that it should be called cre- 
dulity, or something of that kind. The name is, however, a matter of 
minor moment; but the quality, though differing so much in, its ob- 
jects and effects is, in him who exercises it, one and the same. | In 
both cases, it is believing, without sensible conviction, or the evidence 
of reasoning reducible to observation and experience. In religion, 
that is not, from the very nature of the subject, attainable; but it may 
be either fully obtained or approximated in every thing else. Even in 
the moral part of religion,—as in that beautiful code of self and. social 
government, which, independently of its higher origin and attributes, 
makes Christianity so conducive to the personal and national well- 
being of mankind—there is a separation, and sense is introduced as 
the ruling and only principle,—the good of ourselves and our fellow 
creatures, sought after with inquiry.and discretion, and judged of by 
the result, is the ordinance; and, by the way; half, if not the whole, 
of the wranglings by which the. history of Christianity is disgraced, 
have arisen from confounding the two parts of the system, applying 
faith to the practical duties, and endeavouring to render the mysteries 
palpable to sense. | 

Whether there be any chance that divines shall.ever be able to. keep 
this distinction clear, and thus carry on their important labours, without 
polemics, is a consummation rather to be wished than expected ; and, 
though it be more intimately connected with the civil prosperity and hap- 
piness of mankind than those who have not studied it may be aware 
of,—more time and talent being probably wasted in that way, than, 
if properly used, would pay the interest of the national debt ; . yet does 
not so properly fall within the province of those who.confine themselves 
to civil matters.  natA bret sodtn ORE eo: 

But credulity in civil matters is no man’s preserve,—it .is' patent 
and open to every one who chooses to | his opinion respec 
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mulgated and acted upon, the axe would be laid to the root of the tree 
of imposture.. Nor let it be said that this would destroy confidence, 
or dissolve the bonds of society ; for its effect would be directly op- 
posite. Who is the man you confide in now?—The one whom you 
have tried, and found worthy ; or him who sets forth, in good set terms, 
the tale of his own virtue or merit? Amid all the exuberance of 
faith, the latter is even now an object of suspicion; and if matters 
could be brought to such a state, as that every man and every measure 
could be tried first, and then trusted, there would be no such thing as 
suspicion in society. 

Why is not that the case? Why do not men spend half the labour 
in informing themselves beforehand, which they are compelled to 
spend in repentance and reparation afterwards ?. There are two gene- 
ral causes, and they ramify into and are accompanied by a number of 
particular ones, growing out of the circumstances of time and place. 
Mankind are ignorant, and they are lazy ; when the head is empty of 
sense—and sense, rightly interpreted, is but another name for know- 
ledge,—faith will creep in by the smallest crevice, just as air creeps 
into a vessel that is emptied of more solid contents. In this way, 
knowledge, and faith—or credulity, are the complements of each other ; 
and how much soever of the one may be deficient is always sure to be 
made up by the other. A man who knows nothing may be made 
to believe almost every thing; while a man of information will not be- 
lieve any thing, of the truth of which he does not feel convinced in his 
own mind. Every addition to his belief is, therefore, another truth 
fixed ; while the successive efforts of pure credulity, in the other, turn 
him into a sort of pipe for the conveyance of nonsense—which non- 
sense he again spouts upon the rest of society; and, .as the majority 
are, by hypothesis, and in fact, in the same empty state as himself, the 
one-piece of nonsense soon takes possession of a thousand heads, each 
of which unfortunately has a tongue, and thus the vor populi becomes 
as unlike the vor Dei as can well be imagined. | 

This ignorance of mankind is wonderfully increased by their lazi- 
ness. If the matter in question does not immediately affect their per- 
sonal comfort, or their pecuniary or professional interest,—the only 
parts of human perception that appear to be constant, and not affected 
by the variations of knowledge and ignorance,—folks like to get at it 
by the shortest road. As, if any body should tell me that the Infant of 
Portugal had broken his mother’s head with the gin-bottle, possibly I 
might believe it, upon very slender testimony, or without any further 
evidence than the floating character of the parties; but if any man 
told me that another had picked ‘my pocket, the first thing that I would 
probably do, without any argument or inquiry, would be to thrust my 
hand into it, and ascertain the fact.. Now, if you poll ree Te 
will find a persons in it as indifferent to any su’ 
the tated, as I am to the squabbles of the Infant 
aeir cups ; and these persons suck in all the non- 

ng upon that subject, ibble it out 
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and as the evidence of all uneducated persons and nations proves that 
the natural and untrained bias lies more towards credulity than scep. 
ticism, this indolence causes many to credit that which, if they but 
used the knowledge and discretion that they have, they would find to 
be utterly false or nonsensical. 

Ifthe matters, which are received through this indolence, were to 
run out of the memory as fast and as unconnectedly with the party as 
they run in, the only mischief would be the waste of time, and the for- 
mation of the bad habit. But maiters which once fasten themselves 
upon a man’s memory are apt to come into play at ane time or ano- 
ther, and influence both his opinions and his conduct, Every man is 
disposed to take the most favourable view of his own abilities—to set 
the greatest possible value upon his head, and all its contents ; and the 
fewer that these are, or the less their real nature, the more time has 
he to spend in the admiration of them. ‘This brings him, in time, to con- 
found the mere infusions of credulity with the results of experience, 
and mistake the one for the other; and there can be no doubt that a 
very great portion of the nonsense that is spoken and written, and 
upon which private men and public companies, and sometimes even 
senates and kings, govern their proceedings, springs from m._cakes 
of this kind. When the Bishop of Tuam inflicts his speech upon the 
Upper House, as touching the doctrines of civil and religious liberty, 
or when Sir Thomas Lethbridge subjects the Lower House to the 
same treatment, in the matter of free trade, it is wholly without the 
limits of possibility to suppose, or even imagine, that either the Right 
Reverend Father, or the Honourable Baronet, could have arrived at 
the matters of which he is then and there delivered, by any known or 
imaginable operation of investigation, inquiry or induction, or any 
thing connected with the operation of thought or reflection. 

In their original they must have come from simple credulity; and 
been lumped together by tumbling in the veid with that irregular 
motion alluded to by the poet— 

“ Corpora, quom deorsum rectum per inane ferentur, 
Penderibus proprieis iucerto tempore ferme 
Incerteisque loceis, spatio depellere pallum ; 
Tantum, quod nomen mutatum dicere possis.” 
When thus duly tumbled and concocted, they come forth in that singular 
universe, which every way that you can turn glides off far beyond your 
ken, like the other— . 


“ Usque adeo passim patet ingens copia 
Finibus exemteis, in cunctas undique partels.” 


Need one add that the sense even of such men, tra over such an 

extent as this, can | ae at gidedetes 

“ Find no end, in wandering mazes lost,”* ba 

When the delusion of credulity has once come to this state, it thence 

fyrth becomes incurable. The habit of speaking and acting wpom cre- 

dulity becomes confirmed, and the pow pservatior Dar id reflection — 
become blunted and obliterated. dete np nha tate, 
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attributes of being great,) are stumbling-blocks in the way of all im- ihe a 
provement. Unable to trace the laws and institutions of society to the Hi 
circumstances of the times in which they were founded, and the genius be 
and objects of the founders, they do not regard them in the light in 
which reason or sense regards them—contrivances for the good of ) 
the whole—merely human matters, and, as such, changeable with the bay 
changes of society ; they look upon them as something conferred, and | 
not as something made—as partaking of the immutability of the laws . 
of nature; and to deny the abstract right, or the practical justice, of a { 
peer’s sending two members to the House of Commons, or the advan- f 
tage and strength that are given to the government by starving the | 
people in order to keep up the rent of land, is, with them, a far more b a 
horrible heresy than to deny the principle of gravitation, or the fact | oe 
of the earth’s rotation and revolution. Men, thus confirmed, are in Ma 
a most pitiable state, and not more capable of managing their own iy 
affairs than those other unhappy persons that are handed over to the i 
keeping of the Lord Chancellor of England; for a man who has put fy) 
himself in the condition that he can neither observe nor think, cannot | 
take one step without going wrong, or come into contact with the rest UM 
of the world without being duped or deceived. Accordingly, when we ie)! 
find any of them forced to come out of their strong-holds—as when ba 
they go to the Jews to borrow money, or to hell to spend it—we always ) i 
find that they come off second best. The wormwood of all, however, is if 
when they are deputed to do the business of other people ; for then, 5 ae 
though you cannot help laughing at the bungling and ludicrous nature ey 
of the action, you are made to feel the consequences. ih 
To point out the mischiefs suffered and done in consequence of this i a 
credulity, would be to make a history of a considerable portion of every 4 if 
class in society, which would fill many books instead of one short paper ; ‘i 4 
but unfortunately the evil is so very general, that every one has abun- I 
dant scope for examining it within the limits of his own experience. 
The great difficulty, and also the great desideratum, is to find a | 
remedy. It is inconvenient to wait until men shall be wise ; for when eae 
all that are living shall be wise, a great portion of those now living + 
must bedead. What isneeded, is, therefore, a noncredo—AN UNBELIEF— 
a list of things in which no man is to put faith, But who shall 
draw it up ? where shall we finda man who has not some lurking in- 
eredulity of his own, or who has sufficient knowledge for so arduous a 
task? These questions are not easy to be answered ; and they 
were, one uniform “ unbelief ”’ would not do, nor would it suit in all 
particulars unless it. were altered every day. One adapted to the me- 
ridian.of Paris or Madrid would not suit in on; and it is : 
ful whether a London one 
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sometimes filthy ; but “the Unbelief” should touch more on those 
matters which affect the condition of men without any stellar or lunar 
influence. 

Until some one great enough for putting the design in execution 
shall arise, the way might be paved by giving a few hints now and 
then ; and what follows may be taken as a specimen :— 


THE UNBELIEF ; 
OR LIST OF THINGS IN WHICH MEN ARE TO PUT NO FAITH, 


For 1828, 
BEING BISSEXTILE. 


PREFACE. 


Tuat the writer hereof is capable of forming a perfect judgment of 
all the matters and men hereinafter referred to. 


Cuaprer I.—Politics and Politicians. 


Tuat the concession of the Catholic claims would at once, and as a charm, 
alter and improve the population of Ireland. 

That the improvement of that population can be begun, or Ireland 
secured as a permanent and integrant part of the United Kingdom, 
until these claims are conceded. 

That Canada can permanently remain a British colony, unless a dif- 
ferent line of policy is pursued. 

That the government of this country inspires the same love of liberty 
in other countries, as when George Canning was prime minister. 

That other governments view it with the same respect. 

That the prosperity of the country can be improved by the emigra- 
tion of able-bodied labourers. 

That the corn laws increase the wealth of the land-owners. . 

That the country gentlemen in either, or in neither, house of par- 
iament shal! be able to understand the nature and operation of those 
aws. 

That there can be an over-issue of metallic 

That Lord Lyndhurst has the same notions respecting liberty and 
prerogative as John Copley the barrister. 

That Lord Eldon perfectly approves of the Wellington cabinet. 

That the majority of the Lords Spiritual will ever vote against the 
administration. 

That Lord Londonderry will ever forget that “ this i is too bad.” 

‘Phat the East India Company was ever of o- good to this country. 

That the Turkish dominions in Europe will continue at their pre- 
sent extent. 

That Lord Eldon will ever be President of the ‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

That the repeal of the Test and Corporation At would be pro- 
s That the Pineee Comite wil be LENE Oe, aa 
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That all their suggestions will be attended to. 
That the majority of the Scotch members will ever vote for liberal 


measures. 
That absolute despotisms shall not, upon the whole, be swayed by 


women. 
That the priesthood or the nobles shall ever regain the ancient 


ascendancy in France. 


To these might be added many others all equally unworthy of credit. 
Then the hints might proceed to, 


Cuapter I1.—Arts and Professions. 


That the opinion of any reviewer should be wholly and implicitly 
followed. 
--That-any author’s opinion of his own work should be relied on. 

That any lady now living in the metropolis is a poetess. 

That there is one student at Gresham College. 

That any of the lives of’ Napoleon: yet written contains a just esti- 
mate of his character. 

That the ‘author of the work on ‘‘'The Omuipresence of the Deity” 
has not been injured by the undue praise of that poem. 

That the weekly reviewers read a sixth part of the books they de- 
cide on. 

That it would make much difference if they got a leaf or two sent 
them by the publisher, and never saw the books at all. 

That there ever has been a knot of so keen satirists as the Scrib- 


blers’ club. 
That anybody reads the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
That any man now believes in Cobbett. 
That the longitude will ever be discovered by the Board bearing 


that name. 

That the Royal Academy tends very much to promote the higher 
art of painting. 

That it does not mightily flatter the vanity of the sitters, and thereby 
mightily increase the number of every-day faces. 

That there is any chance of a new classical drama being suc- 
cessful at either of the great theatres. 

That any of the inventions, for which the Society of Arts shall award 
its medal, will come into general use. — 

That the Royal Society adds any thing to real science. | 

That praise can keep a bad alive, or abuse kill a good one. 

That mere calculating mathematicians are not very dull fellows. 

Ditto, of mere linguists. i 

Ditto, of men any-one-things. 

That the useful in science is not di ing the speculative. 

That any specific shall be found for itch in the palm, save the 
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The newspapers would, if treated at length, demand a chapter for 
themselves; but probably the best way of dealing with them is either 
to believe the whole or none at all, farther than official docu- 
ments, and those resolve themselves into the parties from whence they 
issue. 

Domestic economy would make some capital sections ; and young 
persons of both sexes would derive much information and~ guidance 
from a full statement of the unbelief of love and flirtation ; 3 and even 
when the author had treated as he thought of unbelief in omnibus 


rebus, he would find room for an 


Appenpix—De quibusdam aliis. 


That notwithstanding the quantity of organic, and, therefore, inflam- 
mable matter, which, upon analysis, its water is found to contain— 
notwithstanding the compounds of hydrogen with carbon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, and, therefore, inflammable gases, which iis waters 
give out—and, notwithstanding the general fact that the constituent 
parts of water, in the. very proportion in which they enter into that 
fluid, are, the one the most inflammable, and the other the most inflam- 
matory body known,—yet that the corporation of London or its officers, 
and more especially Mr. Alderman Bridges and the Recorder, will ever 
ignite the Thames, or put the city to the expense of insuring that river 
at any of the fire-offices. 

That the present Board of Works will in any degree improve the 
architectural taste of the country. 

‘hat the palace which they are altering and amending at Bucking- 
ham Gate will be the cheapest, most convenient, and most, durable 
ever erected. 

That any two physicians of eminence shall agree as to the treat- 
ment of any one disease. 

That any reason shall be assigned for the fashion of a lady’s bonnet, 

That any charitable institution in the metropolis shall be supported 
without dining. 

That there shall be a select vestry without jobbing- 

That the whole sum raised im rates in. any one parish shall be ex- 


pended impartially upon the poor. 
That all the taxes levied upon the people shall be penaranind for to 
the Treasury. 


That there shall be a borough election without bribery... 

That Joseph Hume, Esq., shall be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

That a Scotchman shall be found on the great north road. with his 
back to the south. 

That the Rev. Edward Irving shall see the commencement of that 
millennium which he has predicted. — p oth 

That the Thames Tunnel shal. pay five per cent. 

That my opinion is better than yours. 
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Scene I.—A Street in the Suburb of Naples, on the Beach. A Fisher- 
man’s Hut in the Foreg-ound. | 


Don Ferpinand and Don Josepu. | 


Ferdinand. O monstrous profanation ! Say you then i 
That one of these, who bears the stamp of man, I 
Was born for you, or me, or any high one, 
Without an end or hope beyond our wills ?— 
In what dark school of creeping selfishness 
Found you this despot’s creed ? {i 

Joseph. Right learned sage, it 
In pleasure’s glorious school—for there no qualms iH 
Of blind compassion for the paltry slave | 
Who toils to fill our cup, no doubting contrast Ya 
Of velvet and of e’er came across pt 


The broad sweep of our tempers. it 


Ferdinand. Here we stand Bel 
Full in the haunts of woe: here squalid sloth | 
Sits side by side with famine ;—here more frequent . 
At set of sun the outworn peasant brings Nal 
The hard-earn’d morsel to his famish’d babes— 5 ea 
Ye reck not these—ye count not in your riots | i 
The bitter agonies, revolting sins, at 
That Poverty entails. Ye 
és Joseph. I blame not Heaven ti i 
or so men so stra : MiG 
Ke Be ney’ Mock ye at Heaven, +i | 
Ye proud ones? Cloak not thus your own misrule + By 
In Heaven's eternal justice. Lords of this city, a 
Low have ye bow’d to hn oe unholy yoke! | 
But ye were wise—for when ye offered up q 
Your country’s freedom, and the tyrants ask’d bie 
For more substantial gifts, ye gave not then fi ie 
Your jewels and your silks. your gold and mansions, he 
But, shame! ye brought a hundred thousand bodies, — ee 
Stout in their healthful peace, and slily whispered, " “ay 
‘ Screw dueats from their sinews.’ Ye were right— ow 
pe cae ate on, comes ote vt 
, auenedolraiay: O ’tis fine 1 | : 
; 


dap hot | «come Fe a, 

— ities rt —— the — 4 
i glorious emes he: 

On based hes nor. Sach gros hee i‘ 

Full of the talk which idle teach 

Of Grecian liherties and Roman rights :— 

Boldly they talk’d, till wiser orators — 
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Shew’d them the key that opes Preferment’s gate— 
Anon their wild notes were subdued to sing 
The sweet monotonous strains of caged birds— 
Of birds in golden cages. 

Ferdinand. Frigid scorner ! 
If some were not to hold the narrow path 
Of high and blameless honesty, where, think you, 
Would state and empire, and the general mass 
Of social compacts fall? Grovelling beneath 
The pitiless foot of luxury and pride, 
The tyrant will, the pestilent command, 


Of self-idolaters. 
Joseph. There let them. fall, 
So I be uppermost. 
Ferdinand. Ah! trust misplaced— 


Tottering when most secure. . Sure those who walk | 
With bloated look and arrogant step where men 
Lie famishing, on beds of lava tread, 
Like the thin crust on yon volcano’s side, 
Fit to engulph them. Oh! there is a spirit 
Rankling in flinty breasts within these walls, 
Which, stirr’d too much, may dash your boasted pomp . 
Down to its nothingness. Beware! 
Joseph. Of what?— 
Ferdinand. Of pushing misery to desperation :— 
Man is a patient animal, but man, 
Press’d down with heavy loads of toil and want, 
Writhes when he sees the ox that toils no more 
Well-stall’d and fed, and whilst the common mother 
Smiles in his face, and shakes her liberal horn, 
Nor forms, nor statutes, nor long-charter’d rights, 
Can make him tamely starve, while such as we are, 
Heap up earth’s fruit with an all-grasping hand, 
And call it our prerogative. 
Joseph. Ridiculous !— 
Young man, you grow disloyal, and my fame 
Will catch a taint from such audacious converse. . 
Be cautious, or my duty must unmask you. Exit. 
Ferdinand. Disloyal!—Oh! the ae shine of prudence 
That sensualists adore! Ceaser eres sounds 
That gentle sound, 
Heard in these haunts of woe, is like the harp 
That pours its fitful strains when rough winds sweep . 
Across its answering bosom. . Still it comes— __ - 


(Soua from eniihitsi) 


Acnes. | ing 
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Go, number all the aching hours: LS 
Which Pleasure’s brightest years may spliannalb ae, $i 
Go, strew your. siath with faidest:lomenay! w: fan WO 

Ye still shal] tread.on thornsof wae: «: )s 
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Why ask ye, then, if want and pain 
Have cares that cut the heart in twain ? 


Bear up my heart, though fate may lower, 
It is not wealth’s supreme controul, 
It is not pride, it is not power, 
That raise to hope the fainting soul— 
"Tis innocence and peace of mind, 
And these the lowliest lot may find. 


Ferdinand. There is some grief within: the nightingale, 
As poets feign, sings sweetest when the thorn 
Goads her soft breast. 


Scene II. 


Agnes. What noise is that? (Ferdinand enters.) Your 
pardon, Sir. 
Ferdinand. Tis mine 
To crave forgiveness for this rude approach, 
Where so much grace and harmony reside, 
I fear, with sorrow. 


Agnes. Ah! good, Sir, ’tis true, 
That sorrow here inhabits. 
Ferdinand. You are poor? 


Agnes. Yes, very poor—but that is not the worst— 
Oh! we are desolate—the care-worn master 
Of this low ‘hut in vain returns at night 
With hard and painful’ earnings—no fond wife 
Dries his wet weeds, or calls the rising smile 
From his forgetful heart—no anxious mother 
Comforts her clamorous babes with promis’d food— 
No tender’ sister ‘claims my duteous care. 
Ferdinand. Is then the wife, the mother, sister—dead ? 
Agnes. Oh, no! she lies despairing in a prison—- 
Ferdinand. A prison ? 
Agnes. Yes !—imprudent, but not guilty— 
Her children ask’d' for bread, and she had none. 
She wandered on the beach, seeking her husband, 
‘Who went to’cast his net by the moon’s light— 
A boat approached the strand; the crew were smugglers— 
Her husband came; and for his evening’s toil 
They gave a tub of meal; she bore it home, 
Whilst he remained to gather up his nets— 
The officers of custom traced her here, 
on dragg’d her to a dungeon—there she lies 
ll we can heavy, heavy mer 
A hundred riale—'tis 1 im 
Ferdinand. It shall be not Hposithte-bet — a 
What is your ar yh gre ‘ i 
Agnes? ts 2088 igen vt ae ‘Thomas'Anello— 
My sister’s husband” AD RIGA im paren 
Ferdinand. — wa neers here? 49 me 
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Agnes. This is the hour he gives a pause to toil— 
To think and sigh but not to be refreshed. 
Oh! Sir, his mind is noble, but weigh’d down 
By long affliction to a seeming harshness. 
We had not always been thus mean and wretched: 
Poor Beatrice and myself, Sir, were well born, 
But, when our parents died, our scanty pittance 
Could not shut out the storm—Anello saw us— 
He tilled a little farm ; my sister loved him, 
For in his heart dwelt all the manly virtues, 
And many towering thoughts to charm a maiden, 
They married ap were bless’d—one evil day 
Aneilo’s lofty spirit ill could brook 
The insults of a feudal lord, who claim’d 
Base homage from the poor—his words were gall 
Anello in a frenzy shut his door, a 
And we were forced to fly. Two years in Naples 
With uncomplaining labour he has striven 
’Gainst bitter poverty—but, hark! 
I hear him hanging up his nets without. 
He comes, 


Enter Aneiio, (Looks suspiciously at Ferpinanp.) 


Anello. Agnes, these walls are dark—the eye of pride 
Might keep its sunshine for less blighted regions— 
Your business, Sir?— 
Ferdinand. Chance brought me to your dwelling 
My duty keeps me here—I know your lot, 
And would relieve it. 
Anello. Spare me then the pain 
Of sinking one step lower, in the thought 
That wealth presumes to chuck its crumbs to me— 
A thing for elmsgiving. 
Ferdinand. You treat me harshly 
I claim no privilege from wealth—why then 
Should you be proud of poverty ? 
Anello. What else 
Has greatness left me to be proud of?—— 
Ferdinand. Honour, 
Th’ unconquerable spirit, the contempt pio 
Of Fortune’s idle freaks, the blessed love 
Of one who shares thy sorrows. 
Anello. That was my own 
I thought beyond control—but power rush’d in 
And dragg'd her from me—yes, her minist’rings 
Made me rejoice in woe—th’ unclouded smile 
Of hearts at ease may fill up common loves, 
But oh! the kiss upon the bed of anguish, 
The mutual consolation, the warm look ) Lael 
That shuts out earth and allits gaudy nothings— |. 
Ye envied me, that toil, and want, and rags. 
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Anello. Oh no, it sears the heart—it parches up 
The tide of love that gushes from the fount 
Of nature. Frozen is the stream that creeps | 
Through my cold veins—the chill of grief is on it— 
But one warm gleam would bid it melt again 
In general charity. 


Ferdinand. But would not wealth | 
Corrupt thee too? 
Anello. Oh never let me bask 


In the full sun of power, for I have seeds 
Deep planted in my heart, which, warm’d and ripened, 
Would grow to poison. 
The curse of pride was on me from my birth— 
The haughty boy that spurn’d a brother’s rule Hy 
Has not plucked out by years of wretchedness | 
The green ambition of his spring-tide dreams ! 
Ferdinand, A brother's rule—some mystery surrounds you ! i 
Anello, My secret is my own—lI told it not, | 
Lest men should pay that homage to my ancestry Mi! 
They will not give my rags. i 
Ferdinand. Strange is thy talk, ait 
And strange thy thoughts—where learnt you such abstractions ? iy 
Anello. I have communed with nature—in her wilds " 
I gazed. on beauty, and my spirit bowed. i) 
In awe and admiration. In the walks it 
Of art, in crowded towns, I learnt contempt— i 
It was my armour when the dainty fools A 
Spurn’d such a worm as I am. | 
Ferdinand. I will not spurn you ; ft 
I ask your friendship. Agnes, take this purse, nh 
And free your sister.— bi 
Anello. Mark me, generous man, F py 
I, too, have felt the holy joy of blessing a) de 
The suffering soul with what such dross can give— iit: 
But gold I will not take—no, not a ducat, : 
If my poor Beatrice were to pine a life 1 A 
In her cold cell—I have already earn’d the 
Half her hard fine ; a few more days of labour , s 
Buy me the joy of freeing her myself; a 
If you ais | A Anello for your friend, Ba 
Seek not to make him a dependant slave. “ts 
(Acnes returns the purse.) +4 
Ferdinand. J prithee dash not comfort from you thus— 
*"T wixt friends, these baubles should be as the counters ‘ 
With which they play the idle game of life— "i 
Chance threw them in my lap, while yours was empty ; i 
Then use them freely. ey 
Anello, Worldlings hold them fast ah 
With a clutch hand—but you, Sir—you are young ; nm 
I would not borrow from your inexperience , 
What grey-beards would refuse me. 
Ferdi Oh you said true, 
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, ; The curse of pride is on you. But farewell! 
: We'll argue this in happier days. . Farewell ! gg Ferpinanp, 
. Anello. "Twas a hard struggle! 
Why did this youth thus come across my steps, 
To make me hate the tribe of fortune less, 
‘ And strike less sure! 
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O ye great forms of nature; O, thou sun 
| Uprising or descending ; O, vast sky, 
| Whether thy infinite expanse on high 
Enlarges our dim minds in open noon, 
Or that thou gatherest, in thy mighty hall, 
44 The other worlds, a still assemblage dread, 
i! And the invisible God in midst of all— 
7 Do ye not, O ye wonders, thus outspread 
H On all sides, fill this heart ?, O sky, O earth, 
if I've lov’d you, and ye forest 

From which trees rise, ye branches of the trees, 
Ev'n till I knew not if I had gone forth: 
Among you, or still liv’d—But as before 
This heart for ever longs for ooneene more. 


I. 
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DIARY 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 





lst. In a former Diary I laid down the proposition, that the govern- 
ment of the world is the ancient province of the fools ; and endeavoured 
toshow by what a beautiful economy it is so ordered, that men utterly 
incapable of regulating their own concerns, are perfectly able to 
direct the affairs of a nation. It is au admirable feature in the plan 
of nature, that nothing is made in vain; every thing, no matter how 
apparently mean its being, has its use and properties of curious worth, 
which need only the due application for their developement. It is 
here, however, that men fail—the virtues of things lie long hidden 
for want of the lucky contact which may call them forth, and discover 
them to the’eye of observation. For ages, surely, was the spark in 
the flint before the iron struck it out. Just so too, the capacity of 
statesman exists in the fool long before the conjunction of power calls 
it forth; but no sooner is the poorest pigmy of humanity affected by 
this test, than, as if touched with Ithuriel’s spear, he springs up into 
a giant and potent spirit of mischief, Cervantes had surely remarked 
this political phenomenon when he says of Sancho Panza’s decrees, 
“ And in this instance we see that governors, though otherwise fools; 
are sometimes directed in their decisions by the hand of God.” We 
have had the experience of many generations added to that of Cervantes, 
and the result is, a conviction that for the fools is the government of 
mankind intended; nor in tracing the page of history do we find that 
the purpose has been often crossed. It is a sound maxim that, when 
we have means sufficient for an end we should not look for others. It 
is a corollary, that if the fools are competent to govern the world, 
it were idle to employ wise men for the same object. Why should the 
wisdom be wasted, where the folly is all sufficient? There are persons 
who would not earn six-pence a-day by the best labour of their wits 
or their hands, who yet re placed in high station by fortune, are 
able, by the mere virtue of their position, to guide our affairs. They 
would have been beggars had they not been born prosperous gentlemen ; 
but being born prosperous gentlemen, with parts for begging, they are 
glorious ministers OF state. Such is the virtue of r acting upon 
men, as Cervantes remarks, “ otherwise fools.” Understanding, we 
may observe on the other hand, is not only thrown away upon office 
which can dispense with it, but actually seems to undergo some disquali- 
fying change when it comes into conjunction with power. Consider the 
intellectual character of the party of this country—as compared 
with the Whigs, or rather the Liberals, bearing about the proportion 
of worth which a turnip bears to the head of a Newton—and yet 
observe the miserable | s of the Talents in office, in contrast with 
the credit with which the Logs have administered affairs. Who will 
Sidmouth or a Perceval, a Lansdowne with a 
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The Whigs indeed seem to have been themselves convinced of the truth 
of my theory, and persuaded that wisdom was out of place in office, and 
consequently they dismissed it from their councils to the utmost of their 
powers. They seem to have felt that they held office much on the 
same condition on which Sinbad the Sailor was to be safely ferried 
over the sea in the iron man’s boat, namely, that on the mention of 
any good thing the bark would instantly founder. Sinbad guarded his 
tongue for a long space, but at last blest Alla, and was in the next 
breath struggling with the waves. The Liberal Ministry too was ex- 
tremely careful to avoid, as mortal, the mention of good for a season ; 
and but for the judicious arrangeinents at last proposed for a measure 
of public advantage, the iron man would have sullenly rowed on with 
. them to the voyager's barren end. 

Bs Now, however, we have returned to the ancient order of things, 
1] and have again got ministers in power who will not have to labour 
under a plethora of wisdom, or a painful suppression of good inten- 
tions ; and who will give the nation the full benefit of parts appli- 
cable to no other earthly business than the guidance of its affairs. 
Here is no waste force—no superfluous sagacity. Intelligence is again 
in the sphere of its operation, and vacuity is the only station in life 
it would not disgrace. 
On consideration I must qualify the assertion, for Huskisson and 
oy Lord Dudley are certainly extravagances. 
it There has, perhaps, been no statesman of the present century who 
has found so much fayour in John Bull’s sight as Lord Liverpool; and 
it is vulgarly imagined, that he was a person of great ability ; but the 
fact is, that intellectually he was a very common-place man. None of 
his associates will deny the justness of this description of him. His 
early friendship with Mr. Canning has been much dwelt on ; and “ the 
kindred minds,’ thus in the dawn of life attached to each other, have 
been naturally exalted in the set forms of admiration usual on such occa- 
sions. The truth is, that Canning, Jenkinson, and Lord Morley, were 
great college cronies; and Canning made his two friends his two butts, 
4 giving the preference to Jenkinson, whom he never suspected of possess- 
‘| ing “a master-mind,” but liked as a good fellow, and cultivated as a 
( atrician, a character for which Canning had always a mighty reverence. 
A Dnee on a time Mr. Jenkinson, wearied of being a butt, and envying 
his companion’s amusing qualities, which had so often been called forth 
at his expense, gravely applied to him for some instruction in the art 
of wit. Canning greedily laid hold of the idea, and handed about a 
lampoon in the form of the desired instructions for the use of his 
friend, which made him the jest of the university for some days. 
Those who know these circumstances—and there are many acquainted 
with them, for one of the three, who has no character for genius to 
Keepfup, makes no reservejof his anecdotes—will enjoy the joke of seeing, 
the 
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in ue course of history, the two great souls ed as holding 
high communings rp ery and mingling their kinc irits as they 
paced the groves of Academia. These are the comely lies with which 
the world is amused. | | westhae 
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would go to the extent of proving that wisdom works in every man an 
absolute disqualification for the government of this country. 

“ It was pleasantly and wisely said, though I think very untruly, by 
a nuncio of the Pope returning from a certain nation, where he served 
as lieger; whose opinion being asked touching the appointment of 
one to go in his place, he wished in any case they did not send one 
that was too wise, because no very wise man would ever imagine what 
they in that country were like to do.” 

There is more than a joke in this. Wise men are apt to err in 
their conjectures and their plans, from giving the world credit for more 
wisdom than it possesses. Minds of a more vulgar order, better un- 
derstand the vulgar, and form more accurate judgments of what is 
practicable. The genius has always been the jest of society. A 
certain mediocrity is a grand secret of success in life. Why is a 
Scarlett a more successful advocate than a Brougham? Because there 
are twelve Scarletts in the jury box, of smaller minds indeed, but of 
the same material and structure—miniatures as it were of the giant 
common-place. For the same reason a Peel is better adapted to rule 
this country than a Canning, for there are thousands of Peels thronging 
the streets, under the names of Johnsons, and Thomsons, and Smiths, 
and Browns; and very respectable men they are in their ways, though 
by no means of that intellectual order suspected of any capacity for 
setting the Thames on fire. 





— An immensity of execedingly proper indignation has been 
vented on the establishment of the Pandemonium in St. James’s-street, 
The public mind could have endured the idea of six shabby little hells 
in Pall Mall with tolerable ease and composure; but its patience 
sinks under the load of so big and fine a house in St. James’s-street. 
From a similar kind of sentiment, the lady objected to the project of 
sweeping chimnies by means of drawing up a goose flapping, and 
floundering, and struggling against the string; but readily consented 
to the employment of a pair of ducks in the same agreeable office. 
Gambling is undoubtedly a horrid vice, and it were desirable to pre- 
vent it by law; but when it is found impossible to put a stop to any 
mischief by law, the next best thing is to regulate it. The French 
government, knowing that man will gamble, takes the cards into its 
own hands—the proceeding is a sore seandal in the judgment of 
foreigners ; but is it attended with worse consequences than our system 
of prohibiting what we cannot prevent? In Paris, where the gaming- 
houses are licensed, they are open to the whole world. If, therefore, 
a father wants to know whether his son gambles, if a merchant desires 
to discover whether his clerk or partner plays, he has nothing todo but 
to visit the houses and he ascertains the point, and takes his measures 
accordingly. Here there is really as much gaming, (in pecuniary 
amount at least,) and no such opportunity of detection. The law 
cannot stop the play, but it in cadoing the doors against 
those interested in discovering the players. The only persons who 
have access to these fortresses are the gamblers; and eso si 
encouragement is often the secrecy which they know ily be- 
longs to them. Were they thrown open, hundreds who now 
them—sons, husbands, clerks, a? mercantile 
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would be driven away from their doors by the fear of discovery, 
Would the toleration invite others to occupy their places? This 
seems doubtful: “ A wilful man will have his way.” Those who 
have the itch of gaming on them will never lack the means ; and the 
probability is, that there is as much play at this moment as the appe- 
tite of society allows of. The law’s prohibition is brutwm fulmen. 
Prudence and a respect for good morals are the only real checks on 
the vice. The alarmist will object, that the law’s toleration of gaming- 
houses would change the public opinion of the practice. The law 
tolerates Judaism: has it tempted any man to become aJew? Tole- 
ration is neither the same thing as recommendation or countenance. 
We need not go so far as the French, and make the government ac- 
tually ministerial to the vice. 

Crockford’s is certainly a fine example of the march of the devil’s 
hoof; and yet when they were about the establishment of so highly 
respectable a hell, I wonder that they did not do the thing still better. 
The fault I perceive in Crockford’s is simply that it is Crockford’s. 
It is a club on the plan of all other clubs, with this striking exception, 
that there is an individual profit to the amount of a lion’s share, 
which is against the principle of all clubs. Crockford keeps the bank, 
and necessarily draws from the society an immense and certain gain. 
Why did not the club give itself the benefit now derived by Crockford # 
Why could not the club have held the bank out of a common fund, 
and thus the individual losses would have gone to the common ad- 
vantage—nay, a portion of the losses would have in this case re- 
turned with interest to the losers. This arrangement would have 
made it a kind of joint stock gambling concern, the particular losses 
going to a fund, on reaching a fixed amount, divisible among the 
members. The profit of the bank being absolytely certain, the society 
could incur no risk in holding it. 

It may appear unnecessary criticism to find a fault in the arrange- 
ment of hell; but it is at least curious to observe Satan wanting in 
ingenuity. But, perhaps, the defect was not one of clumsiness, but 
— from a personal regard to Crockford, and a desire to favour 
um. 

Considering the becoming reprobation which had been poured out 
on “ the Pandemonium,” it was quite edifying to observe the eager- 
ness which virtue manifested to get a peep at the temple of vice. The 
house was a show thronged with beauty, fashion, and decorum, for a 
week or ten days before its opening tothe members; and the furniture 
and decorations were extremely approved, even thongh the morality 
was so dreadful. The hangings were beautiful, though the projectors 
deserved to be hanged. The lantern magnificent, though the revo- 
lutionary sentence of “ & la lanterne” was never better merited by 
aristocrats than by those distinguished persons whom it was to light 
to their orgies. 

A féte was given too the night before the devils began business, 
which was the most desirable thing of the season, up to the present 
hour, thatistosay. Tickets were scarce, and every body was “ dying 
to go tohell.”” There was one, “ one way,” for some among the 
number to obtain their wish, but they t, feeling that there may 
be too much of a good thing, and not desiring to become permanent 
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members. The debtof natureis a disagreeable price to pay for a ticket 
for any place of fashionable resort. The news that hell was full, not- 
withstanding the disappointment, seemed to be received with much 
pleasure in St. James’s streets; and the idea appeared to convey to 
many minds what Addison calls a secret satisfaction, and to wrap them 
for a moment in the delights of a fool’s paradise. Such power have 
words. -It was like the effect of seeing the libertine turned out of 
the infernal regions in Giovanni in London, which contributed so greatly 
to the popularity of that piece. 
The national idea of bad places may certainly be materially de- 
ranged by the composition of Crockford’s, seeing that great as is the 
ublic respect for morality, the respect for rank is still more consider- 
able. I fear that too many of us are of the way of thinking of 
Machiavel, of whom this story is told, showing his affection for the 
company of the great. When lying at the point of death he was 
seized with a phrenzy in which he saw a company of poor, half-starved, 
ragged, ill-favoured wretches, who he was told were the inhabitants 
of Paradise, of whom it is written, blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. After these had retired an infinite 
number of grave majestic personages appeared, who seemed as sitting 
in council and debating upon important affairs of state. There he saw 
Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Tacitus, with many others of the like cha- 
racter, and when he asked who those venerable persons were, he was 
informed they were the damned, the souls of the reprobated—Sapientia 
hujus sexculi inimica est Dei. After this, being asked to which of the 
companies he would choose to belong, he answered he would much 
rather go to hell where he might converse with those great geniuses 
about state affairs than be condemned to the company of such lousy 
scoundrels as had been presented to him before. He would rather be 
sent to the infernals, because he should find nobody in heaven but a 
parcel of beggars, monks, hermits, and apostles; but in t’other place 


he should live with cardinals, popes, princes, and kings. 





— The Nursery Historian who deludes young children in an account 
of the late war, makes a bold attempt to bamboozle grown gentlemen 
in a representation of a recent political event, which he puts forth 
under the signature of “a Whig-hater,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
He has actually the beautiful confidence to affirm, that Lord Grey’s 
speech in the House of Lords of the 11th of May was the destruction 
of Mr. Canning !— 

“The new Premier had suffered the common fate of those who trust 
to intrigue and dexterity, rather than to bold and manly sincerity: he 
had no real friends, no one to throw their shield over him in his hour 
of need, and save him from the stern vengeance of his haughty enemy 
—Lord Grey saw his opportunity, and smote him to the earth. The 
newspapers of the day give no adequate idea of the wonderful effect 
of Lord Grey’s speech of the 1ith of May. While he was speaking, 
and pouring forth invectives, which feli, like a torrent of bitter waters, 
full upon beware devoted head, the House of Peers, which was 
extremely > with breathless attention upon his words ; 


and when he had led, no man rose up to gainsay that which 
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he had spoken. Mr. Canning’s party stood aghast at the fearful cas- 
tigation of their leader, and the Tories felt that anything more would 
be superfluous. In a few minutes the House was empty—men’s minds 
were too fall of what they had heard, [and their stomachs too empty, 
the writer should have added,] to allow them to address themselves 
to the ordinary business of the House, and it adjourned almost imme- 
diately, notwithstanding the earliness of the hour. The news flew 
about as swift as the wind, that Lord Grey had destroyed Mr. 
Canning in the House of Lords, and it soon reached the Premier 
himself. The irén entered into his soul.” And in due course he 
took to his bed and died. Such is the substance of the sequel. 
Really the writer should, in common prudence, postpone his history 
to the period when it may be supposed that time has a little impaired 
men’s memories. Every body knows that, excepting the fact that 
Lord Grey made a severe speech on Mr. Canning, there is not a 
syllable of truth in the above quoted representation. It is notorious 
that Lord Grey's speech gave general offence ; and, with the exception 
of the ultra organs and the narrow ultra coteries, there was not a 
newspaper, or a social circle, which was not full of disapproval of it. 
The noble speaker was, indeed, perfectly sensible when delivering his 
Philippic, that he had no sympathies which he could honourably 
acknowledge enlisted on his side, and accordingly expressed his regret 
that “ he was now almost without political connexions of any kind ;” 
and in continuation confessed that, “ he felt some distrust of his own 
judgment on finding himself so opposed to his noble friends.” There 
were good grounds for this difidence. The attack was considered as 
a coup manqué; and it was commonly said that Lord Grey had Jost 
himself. His influence was suddenly in abeyance, and he sunk into 
a cypher for a season, disregarded as a man of spleen; who would 
rather serve the cause of his enemies than witness the suceess of a 
Canning. My own opinion was, and is, that Lord Grey was right 
in the substance of this speech, and wrong only in the time and temper 
of it. He was comforting the enemy when their utter rout and con- 
fusion were the earnest object of every true and intelligent friend of 
his country; and he was also indulging in a virulence of observation 
which was obviously of a personal character. But with the multitude 
Mr. Canning was an idol, and the matter of the attack was deemed 
as objectionable as the spirit was bad, and the period impolitic. 
With what face then does this “ Whig-hater,’ while ali the circum- 
stances of the impression are yet fresh in the recollection of all, de- 
clare that in the opinion of the public, Lord Grey destroyed Mr. 
Canning? If Mr. Canning was a Cesar, Lord Grey was certainly not 
his Brutus; and for my own part I am persuaded, that after all the fine 
and moving things that have been said in his eloges, repletion and 
negligence had much more to do with his death than the ¢ ts of 
lath of Londondertrys, Ellen hs, and Dawsons. It is edifying, 
however, to observe the spirit of in these examples. 
Five hundred years hence it may be a recorded and firmly be- 
lieved, that Lord Grey d Mr. Cote iseens tet) speech, 
that Mr. Brougham murdered the Marrs and Williams ang eon 
cut Sheen’s child’s head off, and that Sir Francis Burdett 
the king’s black swan in the Regetit’s Park, . i 
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— In his life of Lord Byron Mr. Leigh Hunt gives a very animated 
and amusing account of his voyage out to Italy in a small trader, a 
class of vessels the management of which he describes in these terms : 


“The business of these small vessels is not carried on with the 
orderliness and tranquillity of greater ones, or of men of war. The 
crew are not very wise; the captain does not know how to make them 
so ; the storm roars ; the vessel pitches and reels; the captain over your 
head stamps and swears, and announces all sorts of catastrophes.” 


This is extremely exact with the single exception of the description 
of the crew as “ not very wise,” (of course nautically speaking.) The 
fact is that the best sailors we have are the sailors of small craft, who 
being obliged to turn their hands to every thing where there are few 
persons to exercise many duties, are men of resource, and of the most 
extensive nautical accomplishments. Men educated in large ships are 
appointed to a particular service, and understand it well, but beyond 
its demands they have small skill. Coasters, colliers, and fishing 


smacks are the schools of our able seamen.* 





— The Morning Chronicle has favoured us with a curious statement, 
from which it appears that sixteen Scotch deserters had not a mouth 
among them! ‘This is a feature wliich we should never have suspected 
the Scotch of wanting: 

“ National distinctions.—In the Hue and Cry of January 22, a list of 
one hundred and two deserters is advertised, Of these there are— 

“ English thirty-four. Irish fifty-two. Scotch sixteen. 

“Of the sixteen Scotch six have long necks; fifty-two Irish twelve 
ditto; thirty-four English seven ditto, Most of the Irish are deseribed 
as having short necks. Described as having large and wide mouths. 
English, three ; Irish, nineteen ; Scotch none ! ”—Morning Chronicle. 





13th. An ingenious contemporaty critic refers the success of the new 
comedy, The Merchant’s Wedding, among other causes, to the excel- 
lence of the scenery and costume, “ ety 9 and of a peculiar in- 
terest,’ he observes, “ being old English, and exhibiting out ancestors 
as they lived in-doors, and the streets as they walked about them.” 
Of the streets I will say nothing, but certain I am that no sucli dresses 





* Since the above was in print, the Duke of Clarence made this statement at a 
public meeting :— ‘ 

‘‘ The mercantile marine and the navy were essentially connected together, and the 
6ne would not flourish without the other, The navy must go hand in hand with the 
mercantile marine, for the mercantile marine was the nurse of seamen; and good 
seamen could not otherwise be formed. The navy was maintained at the public 
expense, and its numbers were needy Sed Fe wi oes oh at the gr 
t could not make seamen as t uired, and must therefore depen 
the mercantile marine. iis royal ih ¢ then mentioned, in illustration, as we 


understood it, of mercantile seamen, and their knowledge of the most 
A of Oe aan observed, on one occasion, when four 
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as Charles Kemble’s and Miss Chester’s were ever worn out of theatres 
in any age. They, however, walk the scenic streets in them, and 
without a cortége of ragged disengaged boys at their heels, which is 
absolutely necessary to vraisemblance. It so happened that I saw 
this comedy last Saturday, when attracted to the theatre by the intel- 
lectual allurement of the pantomime—which I must observe by the 
way found favour in my sight—and I was mightily struck by the 
verisimilitude of one scene in the piece. Miss Chester, a disdainful 
lady of condition, encountering her suitor, Charles Kemble, in the 
streets, and being importunately wooed by him, turns to, and fairly 
‘ blows out upon him ;” abusing his clothes, reproaching him with their 
fashion, charging him with a second-hand possession of them, and 
lastly, from his outward proceeding to his inward man, she reviles his 
proportions and vituperates his complexion. And this is nature ! when 
it is found in old authors, that is when the monstrosity, the outrage 
against custom, do not strike us because the time is far distant from 
our own, and the proprieties consequently not present to our minds. 
Let us suppose, however, the effect of a scene in a play pretendiag 
to describe the manners of the present day, in which a lady of quality 
should meet her lover in the Park, and turn upon him with such up- 
braidings as these :— 


“ You an Exquisite, indeed! You!—Why that shirt collar is a false 
one, and shirt you’ve none. Your cravat is unstarched, and looks as 
blue upon you as your unpaid washerwoman. ‘Then for your coat, 
*twas made in Cheapside, and exhibited on a block, priced two pound 
two. Your waistcoat sure ’twas bought of a Jew hawker for five poor 
shillings—a brimstone yellow with copper buttons by this light. Your 
unnameables a mile tooshort, unstrapped, ard bagging at the knee— 
too scant for trowsers, wide for pantaloons, type of the narrowness 
of your means, th’excess of your pretension. Then for your boot 
tis counterfeit—a mere extravagance of shoe. Your gloves are York 
tan—fittest for a hedger. That chain too tackles to no watch, ’tis 
gingerbread. And for your face—goto! you're bilious man. You an 
Adonis! Take Abernethy’s pill. You'll win no beauty to your wife. 
Ah, marry no!” 


There is a discourse which, mutatis mutandis, exactly tallies with 
what I heard Miss Chester deliver to the unspeakable delight of a 
judicious audience. 

By the way, on this night Mr. Charles Kemble took it into his head 
to scold the gallery in a manner very acceptable as it seemed to the 
public. Some two or three fellows were making about the average 
quantum of noise, when he very cooly turned from Miss Chester, and 
as if he had been in his own apartment, without stirring from the 
stage, said to a person in the wings, “ Pray be so good as to send 
some one up to those people there.” The gods continuing their high 
debate, he then looked fiercely up to them, and rated them roundly. 
This was obviously very respectful to the company, and therefore 
according to custom it was vehemently applauded. - ‘ 

Galleriesare certainly nuisances. The patent theatres ought to have 
none. In which case to be sure the performers would get no applat 
The pot-boys are the great encouragers of histrionic talent, s 
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of musical skill, I must add. The other night at an oratorio I observed 
one of that influential class of persons, the ragged boys, who sitting 
in the front of the gallery, procured by his own individual exertions 
three repetitions of a song by Miss Love. This dirty young gentleman 
in his shirt sleeves, represented the public taste, and the performer 
retired no doubt brim full of pride at such worthy approbation. Oh 
that the Brahams, Pearmans, Stephenses, and Loves, could but see, 
drawn out in foul array, the authors of encores, and they would not 
deprave their execution, and excruciate our ears to win them ! 





— Sir Everard Home was lately employed in taking a survey of 
the person of his majesty’s giraffe, an account of which he set forth 
in a paper intended to illuminate the philosophical transactions of the 
Royal Society. In this curious composition he stated that Nature had 
made the surface of the giraffe’s tongue black for its better endurance 
of the rays of the sun. It never occurred to Sir Everard that Nature, 
contrary to her custom, would have taken in this instance a very 
unnecessary precaution, as the giraffe had a mouth which would serve 
all the purpose of a parasol. But the idea reminds me of an impu- 
dent story told by the John Bull of a certain royal duke, who being, 
when out riding, caught in a shower of rain, complained to one of his 
attendants that the rain rainedinto his mouth. “ Perhaps,” suggested 
the gentleman, “ if your royal highness were to shut your mouth, 
you would not experience that inconvenience.” The duke tried the 
experiment, and exclaimed, “ You’re right, you’re right. Itis as you 
say indeed. Shutting my mouth does prevent it. Well, it is very odd 
that ry as I have been annoyed in this way I never thought of the 
* remedy.” 

Nature might safely have entrusted the giraffe with a tongue of 
any colour, assured that it would shelter it within its mouth whenever 
it was unpleasant to loll it. The parrot’stongue is black, though from 
its shortness it is always in the shade. Negroes are indeed black out- 
side, but whether for the better endurance of the sun’s rays, or in 
consequence of their action on the race, may be questionable. ‘Those 
breeds are possibly done brown—roasted over-much. Certainly black 
is the hottest colour; and, therefore, it is not easy to understand why 
Nature should prefer it where the sun makes himself disagreeable. 
The skin of the blacks is more oily, and is good wear for frying, but 
it is difficult to understand why it should be black except as a conse- 
quence of baking, not as a preparative against it. 

It is a pity that the world is not a little more equally subjected to 
the sun’s favours. When a cook roasts a joint of meat, she turns it 
on the axis of the spit, till it is done longitudinally, and afterwards 
sets the ends to the fire. We want this last finish, We are roasted 
like an apple twisting on a string, burnt to a coal about the middle, 
and raw at both ends. 

_ Mr. Hobhouse should take up the matter in the House of Commons, 
and movea reform. Apropos of Mr. Hobhouse in imitation as it would 


seem of the glorious example of a king of France, who, with twenty 
thousand men, marched up a hill, and then—marched down again, he 
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made a motion respecting the Navarin affair the subject of a cruelly 
long speech, and in due course withdrew it. 

“ Que les gens d’esprit sont béte !” says Figaro, “ What overgrown 
schoolboys are the integral parts of our collective wisdom!” “ Pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” How they delight and revel in a 
phrase. Mr. Hobhouse got hold of one upon this occasion, and was 
never weary of repeating it. Mr. Law, the present Lord Ellenborough, 
the gentleman with the head of hair, and the doctrine that the pun- 
ishment of innocence is as beneficial as that of guilt, this person it 
seems described the Battle of Algiers thus, “ it was a noble enterprize 
brilliantly achieved in a great cause.” This was well said; said as 
schoolboys would surely have said it in themes: as editors would 
certainly have expressed it in leading articles; as blue ladies would in- 
fallibly have worded it at conversaziones, but Mr. Hobhouse brings it 
forth as of rare and wonderous merit, and trots it up and down his speech 
with the most childish delight conceivable. Mathews, if I mistake not, 
makes one of his characters repeat common-places with rapture; and 
it is indeed by no means uncemmon to meet persons in the world who 
present positive niaiseries to one with the unction of bon-mots. I 
remember to have journeyed in a stage coach with a bookseller of Pic- 
cadilly of strong cockney peculiarities, who promised his companion 
a witty anecdote, which he narrated pretty nearly in these words :— 


“ Dick = - = - - met me one day as 1 was going along Parliament- 
street ; ‘where are you going § - + = = - ’ says he?—* Why, I am 
going to the House of Commons,’ says I. ‘ Going to the House of 
Commons, cried Dick, ‘ you'd better go to Tothill Fields—ha! ha! 
ha!’ That was what he said, gentlemen; ‘ You’d better go to Tothill 
Fields, ha! ha! That was his remark. You'd think it was a made 
thing, but it was not; it was the real observation Dick madé to me 
when £ told him where I was a going. It’s not an invented story, but 
a genuine fact, though I dare say you'll scarcely credit it. But Dick 
had a power of genius. ‘ You'd better go to Tothill Fields, ha! ha! 
ha! That was hisremark. It was indeed.” 


The same worthy person amused me much by stating the physiog- 
nomical signs by which he discovered whether a man drove a gig. 
“ The: instant,” he said, “a man cotties into my shop, I can tell 
whether he drives his chay or not, for if they drives their chay they've 
such fire in their eyes!” | 

Mr. Hobhouse’s “ noble enterprize, byilliantly achieved, in a great 
cause,” so dwelt on as a gem of eloquence, is similar to the “ you'd 
better go to Tothill Fields,” chuckled over as & spatk of wit. Ina 
stage coach it would have heen tolerably in place though a little tedi- 
ous, but in the senate it was a ludicrous puerility. 

It happens whimsically enough, that the very best thing that has 
been said on the battle of Nayarin is attributed to Mr. Hobhouse 
himself. When asked what people thodght of it, he réplied, “ Why, 
i Keows, every body says it’s a d+d shame, but every body’s d—d 
g t. : aie 

Lord Ellenborough may return the Member for Westminster’s com 
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pliment, and with the dignity of the House of Peers say:* “ My 
Lords, the question asked by Mr. - « - - - - was answered by an 
ingenious young gentleman of great talent and eloquence, Mr. Hob- 
house. What has become of that young gentleman, whether in his 
maturer years he has realized the promise of his more youthful days, 
it does not become me to inquire. Mr. Hobhouse in the course of his 
observations on the occasion to which I have alluded, made use of this 
appropriate phrase :—‘ Every body says it’s a d—d shame, but every 
body’s d—d glad of it.’ My lords, I beg to say that these words of 
that eloquent young gentleman, Mr. Hobhouse, are strictly applicable 
to the common sentiment on the battle of Navarino, ‘ it’s a d—d shame, 
but every body’s d—d glad of it!’” 





17th. A good example appears in the John Bull of this day, of a 
representation of facts so managed as to have all the effect of misre- 
Par Ma with those unacquainted with the nature of the facts 
stated :— 


“ Some further proceedings were had in Chancery on Tuesday, in 
the extraordinary and (to every parent) most interesting case of Mr. 
Long Wellesley’s children. The tutor of his boys—the approved tutor 
of the Misses Long too—accompanied them to Eton, whence indispo- 
sition one day drove him upon such sort notice, that he neither com- 
municated his departure to the head master, nor to their father, with 
whom, since the young ladies choose to treat him as a nonentity in re- 
gard to his own children, Mr. Pittman did not think it at all worthy 
his while to communicate; and there were these boys, for whose 
virtue and piety their irreproachable maiden aunts have expressed such 
anxiety, and in defence of which they have so assiduously exerted 
themselves, left without any tutor—except the tutor of the boarding 
house—and without any guardian, except the husband of their 
dame; and in this state they remained until Christmas, when they 


were again taken home by their aunts.” 


Good folks who know nothing at all about the matter, will, on reading 
this paragraph, turn up their eyes with compassionate horror, and 
exclaim, What a dreadful desertion !—poor little boys !—* left with- 
out any tutor, except the tutor of the boarding house—without any 
guardian, except the husband of their dame ; and in this state” to re- 
main till Christmas! The babes in the wood were surely carefully tend- 
ed, compared with these poor little Long Wellesleys. However, the fact 
is, that these boys without any tutor—except the tutor of the boarding 
house,—and without any guardian excepting the husband of their 


* We givea of Mr. Hobhouse’s — 

¥ The Sration pando by Lord Castleseeg [on the battle of Algiers], was seconded by 

° a gentleman of great talent and eloquence; Mr. Law. What h 
me of that ycung anal, WuALAE te Bik saatarer rele Be Mie 

the 3 not become me tntyaire [slough 

Mr. Law, in the course of his observations on the occasion to which I have 
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dame, were just in as good condition as nine tenths of the boys in the 
school, about whose plight no one thinks it necessary to go into fits, 
and no newspaper editor weeps, wails, and gnashes his teeth. 

In the John Bull’s remarks on the decision in the Wellesley case, I 
fully concur, and I quote its just concluding observations, regretting 
that their force should have been impaired by the tricky commence- 
ment of the article :-— : 


“ Tf the Court of Chancery, sitting as an inquisition into the mo- 
rality of private individuals, is to have the right of separating parents 
from their children, and of alienating the affections of children from 
their parents, upon the allegations and asseverations of relations and 
connexions, mixed up in domestic differences and family quarrels ; 
then the negro slave of the West Indian planter, the object of so much 
solicitude to the saints of the age, is better provided for, by the new 
colonial regulations, which prohibit the division of families in the sale 
of blacks, than the white children of Britain, with all their boasted 
freedom and all their vaunted privileges. | 

‘« Tt seems to us the most monstrous anomaly to break the tenderest 
ties of nature, to make the child rebel against the parent, and tear 
asunder the sweetest link of humanity, and assign as a reason for 
such a mighty outrage—the support of morality.” 





— Such is the march of refinement that the inmates of our poor- 
houses wear drop ear-rings:— 


WINDSOR POLICE.—-MONDAY. 


“ A fine kealthy-looking country girl was brought before the magis- 
trates this day upon the following charge:—It was stated that she 
had been passed from Colnbrook in the regular way, and taken into 
the poor-house here; that yesterday (Sunday) morning, as they were 
preparing to go to church with the master and mistress of the house, 
she came in dressed out with long drop pendants in her ears. The 
mistress objected, and immediately ordered her to take them out; 
the girl refused to obey ; when the master insisted upon her compliance. 
She, however, continued obstinate, and being further pressed, replied, 
‘ I'll be if Ido” The master told her that that was not an 
expression such as he was accustomed to hear; and he would give her 
ten minutes to reflect upon her conduct, and consider whether she 
would obey. She continued obstinate, however, and the master thought 
it right to confine her; and afterwards went to church with the rest of 
the inmates. On his return, however, he found that the prisoner had 
stolen out of her prison by removing some of the bricks in the wall.” 


We shall soon hear that a tyrannical overseer hasforbidden paupers 
to pee pearl Bargin or diamond tiaras. pith cae ee orm 

All this struggle for fi in a poor-house mightily nightily ridiculous ; 
but the mayor of Window's deat on the occasion make us le 
all sense of the absurdity, and impress us only with feelings of respec 
for the discretion, and kind, considerate temper of the magistrate. 
I had no idea that such a mayor was to meee 
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“ The mayor then said, Mr. Green, I don’t much care whether the 
young women in your house wear ear-rings or not; it would, no doubt, 
be more consistent with their situation that they should not; but I do 
think it very necessary, that the strictest impartiality should be ob- 
served, and that a rule should not be enforced in one instance, in 
consequence of any feelings on the part of the master, and relaxed 
in another. You should be very cautious too, how you confine people 
without advice on the subject. In the peculiar situation in which this 
young woman seems to be, the violent excitement her feelings must 
have undergone, might have produced very serious consequences. You 
say that no girl in your house wears ear-rings; now I must remark, 
that when I went up into one of the wards the other day, to seé a poor 
person, among the rest, I particularly remarked a girl wearing a pair 
of very fine ear-rings indeed. If you have a general order to that 
effect, let it be enforced generally, and let these trinkets be taken out 
of all the girls’ ears; but do not, for God’s sake, let one poor creature 
be selected to be pointed at. If she was abusive, that was a separate 
matter. I am quite aware of the importance of supporting the gover- 
nor in maintaining the observance of the regulations, but at the same 
time it is equally important, that they should be enforced with an 
even hand.” 





-—— Among the improvements of the age is to be numbered a journal 
setting forth all the cases of distress deserving relief in the metropolis. 
It might be supposed that this sheet would be as large as the bed of 
Ware; but such is the prosperity of the country, that it does not ex- 
ceed the size of a page of foolscap paper. 

I should propose the publication of an Advertiser stating the con- 
dition of a superior class of sufferers. 

For example :— 

Cruet Case or Desertion.— There is at this time at Long’s 
Hotel, a young gentleman of good family, left without any attendants, 
except the servants of the house, and without any major domo—except 
the landlord; and in this state he has remained since the London 
season commenc 1, and is likely to remain until he leaves town in 
July, in no private carriage, but a hack chaise and four! 


At Stevens’s there are three young persons unable to keep their ca- 
briolets, and reduced to nightly hackney coaches. For days together 
they have been seen walking in the Park, to the great distress of 
feelings vastly superior to their fortunes; and it is weeks since they 
set their feet in even a friend’s Stanhope. 


Case or Metancnoty Privation.—Peter Walbeck, Esquire, of 
Paradise-row, South Lambeth, inhabits a house with two windows in 
front, and cannot afford to drink champagne. Has a wife without a 
carriage, and four girls who have never touched a harp or learned a 
word of Italian! Also two sons, bountifully endowed by nature with 
whiskers and mustachios, and credited with spurs, who are nevertheless 
without blood horses, or the commonest necessaries of life. 
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age of seventy-eight, and though extremely anxious for employment, 
disappointed in all his expectations of procuring the same. His pen- 
sion is only four thousand a-year, and not a dinner has been dressed 
in his house within the memory of man! He has a wife to support, 
and a son to provide for, who holds only eight appointments, He 
walks about the streets complaining of having been tricked out of 
work by a soldier; and is altogether a very pitiable object. 


Virtuous Seir-pentAL.—There is at No. 214, Portland-place, a 
person named Miles Barnardine, Esquire, who having to maintain a 
wife and thirteen children, has rigidly denied himself the elegant irre- 
gularity of an Alpha cottage and appurtenances, or a bird-cage, &c., 
in the King’s Road. A couple of thousand a year, in aid of his nar- 
row means, would, with a little management, make this poor man 
happy: 

AppaLiine Distress.—There are now in this metropolis, the seat 
of ease and luxury, seventeen briefless barristers, twenty-one reluctant 
law-students, five unemployed physicians, and four hundred and thirteen 
bald-headed half-pay captains, who with the best dispositions are 
unable to play crown-points at short whist! The number of shilling 
point players is incredible, end shocking to humanity. 

The affliction is indeed so extensive that nothing but a national 
subscription, or a vote of Parliament, can mitigate this frightful mass 
of mortification. 


John Gregson, a footman who has taken office under a learned 
author in Dover-street, is denied the use of the library, or the perusal 
of tlie newspaper, and is in a state of complete intellectual stat . ation. 
His salary is but twenty-five pounds a-year, and a box at Newington, 
and a current score for necessary spiritual refreshment, leave out of it 
no means for satisfying the cravings of the mind; A subscription 
opened for this poor man with Messrs. Saunders and Ottley would be 
a real charity. 





— No one can form a proper idea of the importance of the Times 
newspaper without deriving his estimate of it its own impartial 
columns. That the paper is a very good newspaper, sometimes able 
in comment, and always an engine of power from its wide circulation, 
nobody can deny; but I had no notion till I saw it set down in its own 
pages, that it was the intellectual guide of the British nation,—the 
fugalman who directs the motions of a people’s minds. During the 
month, most of the Greek letters have sallied out of the alphabet to 
make this unsuspected fact appear. 

Lambda writes thus to, and of, the editor:— 


** I perceive by your energetic and eloquent call the people to-day, that 
you are fast abandoning we preconceived hopes of this military minister.” 


Further, laying it on still thicker— 


* I cannot repress, sir admiration at the and 
attitude which you have pA bec phrene Your line of argument 


language had caused much uneasiness to the friends ; but now that 
th tous crisis is arrived, FE perc t are 
SET aa ee 
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gone forth, like the fiery cross, into all her homes and houses; and the 
gathering ery against the oppressor will be answered, sir, as becomes her 


freemen. 
Kappa is perfectly miserable in his mind because The Times is 


silent on its merits :— 
* TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

“ Sir,—I perfectly agree with you in the opinion you have so recently 
given of the different members of the existing administration; but it has 
struck me as a piece of forgetfulness on your part, not to remind the public 
and your numerous readers and admirers (of whom I am one), of the perfect 
truth and exactness of veal | ae of the statement you made at the time of 
the rumoured resignation o rd Goderich, when such statement was totally 
denied to be the fact by some part of the press,—Chronicle, Courier, &c.— 
and doubts thrown on it by the remaining part of it. Pray, Mr. Editor, do 
yourself justice in this respect : it is no more than your duty, to let the public 
see which paper possesses the best sources of intelligence.—I am, sir, yours 
very respectfully, * Kappa.” 

‘* Friday morning, Feb, 15.” 

Semi-Lambda now blows the trumpet, or to speak it more pro- 
fanely, the newsman’s horn :— 


*€ TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


“ Sir—I think you “rays a wise course in regard to the Wellington 


cabinet, and that ‘ Lambda’ is rather too precipitate in his thunders. If 
the ministers mean well, your bolts, as yet, would be only bruta fulmina. If 
ill, then, with what augmented force can you come down upon them, it being 
obvious that the tree was left to grow, as long as its blossoms were of promise, 
and that the axe was not faulted, but only had its edge prepared, till proofs 


were given of the rottennessP - « = = = = 
*¢ If the Finance Committee is not as honest as the best names in Parlia~ 


ment can make it, away with your forbearance. If the Horse-guards con 
tinue much longer in co-partnership with the Treasury, away with your 
neutrality. If more ‘ untoward eyes’ are turned to Navarino and the 
East, away with every thing but the strong hand of English os 
Write, Mr. Editor, as you have written—strike as you have struck, You will 
appear again in arms, and the people of England will recognize their ancient 
leader ** Semi-LaAmppa.” 


« Recognise their ancient leader !”"—Good Lord, who would have 


thought it! 
Lambda again :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

“ Sir,—Your ready insertion of my late expostulatory letter, and the re- 
marks with which you are pleased to accompany it, are proofs of impartiality 
which do you honour. Your pledge pecially ‘not to in your oppo- 
sition’ to the Wellington Cabinet, should it ‘deviate from the principles of 
Mr. Canning’s,’ opment bet have been read with intense interest. It is 4 
security, if not for A behaviour, at least for your constancy to the 
people 5 and the people will look to you for its plenary and unequivocal re- 


tion. 
that you have thus fearlessly 
cmc te the subject of the 
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Minister, the fact of his unexampled and potentous appointment is suffered 
to die away like a nine days’ wonder. The accession, too, of the whole batch 
of Ultras was announced with a striking indifference, and not made the su)~ 


ject of your usual vigorous comments ; nor was your want of sympathy for 


the overthrown friends of freedom the least remarkable. 

“T put it to yourself: when, since The Times has commanded the attention 
of all liberal Europe, has it advocated, with one sustaining swoop, as it now 
does, the Wellingtons, the Bathursts, the Peels, the Melvilles, the Goul- 
bourns, the Dawsons ? ” 


Algernon now takes up the parole. 


“ Sir,—The admiration I have for your talents, and the respect I entertain 
for your judgment, have naturally induced me to hesitate before I pursue a 
course in some degree at variance with that opinion with which you have 
othe, prefaced your powerful observations on the explanations of Monday 
night;" -----«<- 

‘“‘Sir, I must not tres too much on your valuable time, nor encroach 
too far on pages always devoted to the best interests of the country.” 


I had no notion that there was so much merit in the world as seems 
to reside in the person of The Times editor. The little reproaches 
which preface the praise are of admirable ingenuity. For the alleged 
culpable slowness to censure is surely an amiable weakness in the 
giant leader of the people. 





— It will be remembered that the Rev. Mr. Buckland distinguished 
himself a few years ago, by discovering a cave at Kirkdale, which he 
proved to be the dining-room of antediluvian hyzenas, that had in this 
retreat feasted upon elephants and water-rats, and left nothing but 
the teeth of these tit-bits, just as records of their good living, and 
bones of contention for future naturalists and cosmogonists. ‘The same 
ingenious gentleman has lately had the good fortune to find a piece of 
red sandstone, bearing on it the traces of an antediluvian tortoise’s foot- 
steps. The whole geological world has been in raptures at this 
discovery ; and in order to make sure of the fact, that the steps traced 
in the stone were the steps of a tortoise, a meeting of the society was 
held, and some soft chalk was prepared, on which a modern tortoise 
might make his mark, and thus authenticate as it were the signature 
of his ancestor. Every thing being ready for the demonstration, and 
the interest of the scientific company wound up to the highest pitch, 
the tortoise was placed on the chalk, and, first of all, he flatly refused 
to stirastep. The members, upon this, very properly waxed impatient, 
got in a rage, and began kicking and banging him about, and male- 
dicting him in an extremely moving manner. They had much better, 
however, have refrained from these stimulants; for when the tortoise 


was at last prevailed on to walk, he insisted on walking as as an 
arrow ; whereas the antediluvian tortoise’s march was as cr dq asa 








ram’s horn! The society were aghast at the | . Various 

arguments, however, were used to console them. It was suggested 

that the tortoise might have »tten the true manner of wa 

while confined in the ark; and that ¢ 

proper step might t 
» that 
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wilfully deserted for devious ways. Or perhaps, they had one way of 
walking on red sandstone, and another on soft chalk: one manner in 
private, and another before scientific beholders, Or, probably, the 
march of mind might be the cause ; and tortoises, quicker than Tories, 
may have rejected the maxim, Stare in antiquas vias, and studied, 
like Utilitarians, the shortest means to the proposed end. Any sup- 
position, in short, was preferable to the suspicion that the marks in 
the sandstone were not the traces of an antediluvian tortoise’s steps. 





— Mr. Huskisson has raised a curious question respecting the rapid 
granulation of the wounds of friendship. In August his wounds were 
“ too green and fresh to admit of his serving in the same ministry with 
those persons who had deserted the service of their country, when the 
ministry of his friend, Mr. Canning, had been formed.” In January we 
see the sufferer whole in skin and place, and the question naturally arises 
by what art so quick acure has been effected. We believe that it is to be 
attributed to a curious practice called the sympathetic surgery, which 
was believed of great virtue in the middle ages, and is elaborately 
described by Walter Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. The lady of 
Branksome, it will be remembered, when Deloraine is wounded, pro- 
cures the head of the lance that gave the blow, and lays it carefully in 
salve, and by this tender treatment of the instrument, the once | of 
the knight presently heals. A similar system has doubtless made 
whole Mr. Huskisson.* The instruments that inflicted his wounds 
being salved with office, the secretary’s sores were instantly cured. 





— In my last Diary I copied a statement from a morning paper 
representing Mr. Hume as having had a pecuniary interest in the 
success of the deceased London Free Press. It appears that this 
statement was unfounded, and therefore Mr. Hume is acquitted of 
the charge of having so indefatigably puffed the paper with a view to 
his own profit. What other motive may have actuated Mr. Hume, it 
is not now worth while to inquire, but as the Irish judge said when 
discharging a prisoner caught in the act of setting a house on fire, 
“ IT hope he will be more cautious in future.” 





25th. A celebrated wit observes, that the late political events should 
give peculiar fervency to the supplication— | 

“ From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion; from all false 
doctrine, Hernrieses, and schism, good Lord deliver us.” 





* «< She drew the spli from the wound, < 
And with a she staunched the blood. 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 
No longer by his couch she stood ; | 
taen . 
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INUNDATIONS IN HOLLAND IN 1895. 


A erear part of the fertile and cultivated soil of Holland, as is well 
xnown, has been anciently redeemed from the ocean, or from the 
stagnant waters of the rivers, by which it is intersected; and this 
uncertain domain is still, at short intervals, claimed by its former 
masters. Its present proprietors, therefore, unable to rely on their 
prescriptive righta, are obliged always to guard their possessions with 
vigilance ; and often to repel encroachments with activity and vigour. 
From the port of Ostend to the mouth of the —along a line of 
coast which, including the circuit of the islands at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Zuider Zee, extends several hundred 
miles—there is no barrier against the invasion of the sea, except a con- 
tinued range of dykes or mounds of sand, raised by the art, and pre- 
served by the industry, of man. By miracles of enterprise and per- 
severance, the Hollanders have thus been able to say to the raging 
ocean, without presumption or blasphemy, “ Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Within 
this line we find fertile fields, extensive meadows, magnificent plea- 
eae sure-grounds, noble parks, smiling villages, and populous cities. No 
ay landscape is more rich or striking—no country of the same extent 
‘t supports such a number of inhabitants, or contains such an accumu- 





{ 
| lation of the fruits of industry and the materials of happiness. From 
| the top of several of the town spires you can see nearly all the great 
1 cities of Holland, spread out before you on a surface as level as the 
z¢ ocean; and can trace the line of the ocean itself by the range of 
yellow sand eminences, destined to act as a bulwark against its waves. 
At flood-tide, or with the wind blowing in a particular direction, the 
level of the waters beyond the dykes becomes higher than the dry 
land withinthem. You may, ae hear the waves beating against 

> 


the barrier above your he see that nothing but its height and 
7 strength can Pog you from their violence. To this enemy from 
 d without, the Dutch have to add, one frequently no less terrible from 
z within. ‘ Your kingdom,” said Napoleon to his brother Louis, “ may 


x3 be defined the alluvium of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt; 
the great arteries of my empire.’ The contents of these. great “ ar- 

teries,” are drained off in a thousand. minute ramifications, ) 
form canals and lines of communication betenga, siey Sas Si ween 
village and village, nay, even between street and street, a 
field,) = zo er diminished power, by 
degrees, into the German ocean, or the Zuide: 
ee at is violently increased by sto bys 
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mythological impiety, therefore, contained in the following verses of 
Dr. Pitcairn, may be pardoned on account of that portion of unde- 
niable truth which they beautifully express :— 


*¢ Tellurem fecere Dei, sua litora 
Immenseque patet molis uterque labor. 
Dii vacuo sparsas glomerarunt ethere terras, 
Nil ubi, quod cceptis posset obesse, fuit ; 
At Belgis Maria, et terre, ue rerum 
Obstitit ; obstantes hi domuere Fi 
The care of supporting the dykes, and protecting the land which 
is liable to be inundated several times every year, by the sea or the 
rivers, is intrusted to a permanent administration, called the Water- 
staat. Obliged to watch their dykes, sluices, and water-works, as 
the garrison of a besieged fortress stations centinels on its ramparts, 
this body must be always ready and always efficient. Its chiefs com- 
pose, under the present government, an important branch of the 
Ministry of the Interior. It consists of two iuspectors-general, one 
inspector, and about a dozen of engineers attached to the general 
administration, besides provincial and local colleges of engineers 
and officers. From the earliest times, this necessary. branch of pro- 
vincial and local administration has existed. The dyke-grave, or 
count of the dykes, was as necessary an officer, in Holland, as the 
lord of the marches in some other countries. during the barbarous 
turbulence of feudal times. . Accordingly, we have a list of these regu- 
larly kept for the last five hundred years, from the days of William, 
the 15th count of Holland, who was elected king of the Romans, till 
the end of last century. These officers presided over a board, called 
the college of Rhine-land, consisting of councillors and curators of 
the dykes. A clear and distinct description of this institution is given b 
Guicciardini in his statistical account of the provinces of Holland, calle 
Belgica Federata. “Sunt pretor ordinarias jurisdictiones in supe- 
riore atque inferiore Batavia, inter Masam et Vahalim, in insu 
Bomelii ac Thile, marginibus Velavie aTque ALIBI, aggerum pre- 
fecti ac septem-virijurati (Dyk-GRAVEN EN HEEMRADEN), quibus 
aggerum muniendorum ac conservandorum adversus maris ac fluminum 
estuantium inundationem cura commissa est. Hi, ex perpetuis prin- 
cipum edictis, quum res poscit, obequitantes aggeribus, aquz ductus 
ac cataractas perlustrant: si quod dissipatum, convulsum, concussum 
vel obrutum sit, instant, 
indicunt, 
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to the principal workmen of the place, who had no other guide than 
a blind routine, and asort of traditionary knowledge. The functions 
of the general administrations of the dykes were almost wholly con- 
fined to the raising and regulating the employment of the funds ne- 
cessary for these works, determining disputes which arose on the 
subject, judging of the necessity of the works and the distribution 
of the assistance granted by the government, and making the ar- 
rangements necessary for a great number of partial loans, required by 
the land-holders to enable them to defray their shares of the expen- 
diture. The head-engineers themselves, men of: ability and zeal, 
were frequently employed in these affairs of mere pecuniary manage- 
ment.” During the administration of Louis, he had unfortunately 
too many occasions to put the efficiency of the existing system, and 
the skill of the existing officers, to the test, to remain ignorant of 
their merits, or inattentive to theirimprovement. Accordingly we find 
that more was done, or projected, during the four years of his stay in 
Holland, than had been done for half a century before. 

On the accession of the present family, the direction and superin- 
tendency of the dykes and canals were provided for by enactments 
of the Fundamental Law, or articles of the existing constitution of 
the Netherlands. These articles, to which we can only refer, compose 
the ninth chapter of that charter, and seem studiously framed to 
combine the efficiency and impartial operation of a general system, with 
the respect due to local privileges and provincial arrangements. 

But notwithstanding all this care, and all these precautions, to 
resist or to repel their watery enemy; notwithstanding this well- 
organised body of inspectors and engineers—notwithstanding the ample 
funds and great physical foree placed at their disposal, and ready to 
be employed at their bidding—the violence of the elements often sets 
all their vigilance, skill, and power at defiance, sweeping away their 
strongest bulwarks, and threatening their country with a general 
inundation. 

The end of the year 1824, and the commencement of 1825, will be 
long remembered in other parts of Europe as well as in Holland. 
About the beginning of the winter months, extraordinary storms pre- 
vailed on all parts of the continent, but particularly in its higher 
regions antl mountain ranges, Water-spouts and torrents of rain 
descended in Switzerland and the Black Forest, not only sufficient to 
damage the districts on which they fell, but to overthrow dykes and 
embankments, to cover whole valleys, and sweep away whole villages 
with their inhabitants and cattle. Wirtemberg, Baden, and the 
countries situated near the Alps, first felt this dreadful visitation. 
The valleys of the Necker sell the Rhine towards Heidelberg and 
Manheim were entirely overflowed, and dreadfully damaged. Similar 
calamities were experienced in Hanover, Prussia, and other parts of 
Germany. While all the rivers that discharge themselves into the 
North Sea and thé Baltic were thus carrying to their shores the evi- 
dences of their violence, a tempest which swept along the whole of 
these seas from west to east, conieclaanaied oe ry in the gulf of 
Finland, produced the most unheard-of calamities at € and St. 


fortrenoes the arena, andthe imperialinngesines of former place, 
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dashing the shipping in pieces, or throwing it out on the land; and 
demolishing in-the latter wholly or in part about 5000 houses, de- 
stroying an incalculable amount of private and public property in 
warehouses and magazines, and drowning or overwhelming amid the 
ruins of their dwellings 480 individuals. 

The people of Holland heard such accounts with dismay, particu- 
larly the intelligence of the ravages committed by the Rhine in the 
upper part of his course. In his irresistible fury he had overleaped, 
or demolished his embankments a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; and-what might not be dreaded from the force of his accu- 
mulated waters, descending on the Dutch territory, the highest point 
of which is only about thirty-two feet above the same level. The 
height of their dykes and causeways along his banks is not more than 
twenty-four feet; and if the water exceeded this elevation, their 
wealthiest towns and most prosperous villages—their homes and har- 
bours—their fields and gardens, the fruits of their industry, and the 
monuments of their power, must have been overwhelmed in one common 
ruin. ‘The water in most places had actually ascended to the top of 
the dykes. In some parts of the country these ramparts threatened 
to yield ; in others they had even beenslightly broken: every stream was 
covered with wrecks—every canal leaned against a tottering embank- 
ment. In a few days the greater rivers must have overflowed the 
causeways, and Batavia must have returned for a time to the state in 
which it is described by Tacitus. A wind suddenly springing up, and 
blowing these accumulated waters into the sea, saved it from the 
threatened inundation. This blessed wind was aided by the most 
active exertions of the waterstaat. Breaches inthe dykes were filled 
up, the wind-mills assisted the discharge, and the threatening danger 
was for the present averted. 

It was not for nearly six weeks afterwards—and then not from the 
same quarter, that devastation and misery came. The third, fourth, 
and fifth of February, 1825, were the fatal days for the coast of Hol- 
land, and a tempest occurring at spring tide was the cause. On the 
first and second of that month, the wind blew from the south-west, and 
the weather was extremely mild. The waters of the canals and rivers were 
thus discharged into the sea in great abundance and without danger. 
On the evening of the second, the wind veered round to the north-west, 
where it continued till the night of the fifth. The direction of the 
wind, the violence of the storm, and the state of the tide, caused at 
Amsterdam, and along the whole sea-coast, the greatest alarm on the 
morning of Wednesday the third. The flood of Wednesday rose 
higher than any ordinary spring tide. But a greater tide was still to 
be dreaded, and on the morning of Friday (the fifth) the water rose 
twenty-six inches higher than on any former day. The wind still con- 
tinued in the north-west, accompanied with storms of thunder and 
lightning ; so that from the direction of the gale, the waves did not 
subside at low water to more than half their usual ebb. The tide of 
Friday evening (the fifth,) was to be the highest, and was looked 
forward to with proportional alarm. It rose higher by six inches than 
during the destructive tempests of 1808, and higher than any of which 
there are authentic veieatle ub odes of this no doubt was the ac- 
cumulation of waters in the North Sea and Zuider Zee, by the pre 
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valericé of sotith-west winds, and their precipitation on the Dutch coast 
by the change of their direction from south to north. In the night of 
the fifth, all was confusion and terrér at Amsterdam. ‘In some places 
the waves had surmounted their barriers, and the cellars of some of 
the lower parts of the town were flooded. In other places the water 
had got up to the doors. The alarm-bells sounded, and the inhabi- 
tants were called to provide for their common saféty. Some ran to 
the dykes with all the materials which they could collect to heighten 
or strengthen them. Some took up their carpets, and were preparing 
to carry the most precious portions of their furniture to the higher 
quarters of the town, or the upper stories of their hotises. The au- 
thorities were all at their post to direct the employment of the means 
of safety, or to preserve the public tranquillity. On every side terror 
and distiay jirevailed. Every one anticipated from the raging waves 
a destruction, from which he saw-no prospect of escape. Half an 
hour longer of coutinued storm, or the slightest rise in the tide, 
must have laid the greatest part of the Dutch capital and of its trea- 
sures under water. Nothing could have prevented this catastrophe, 
but the change of wind which suddenly took place a little after 
midnight. 

The capital was thus saved; but as soon as the tempest permitted 
communication from without, the ery was heard from the opposite 
side of its harbour, that a door-braak of the dykes had taken place, 
and that the fairest portion of its neighbourhood was inundated. 

On the fourth, the violence of the waves had bufst through the 
causeway or mole of Durgerdam, a village on the Zuider Zee, about 
six or sever miles éast of Amsterdam, and poured irresistibly upon 
North Holland, spreading from the dyke which encloses one side of 
the harbour of Amsterdam, to the beautiful town of Alkmaar on the 
north-west, to Edam on the east, and to Beverwyk on the west. The 
inundation thus spread over more than a third part of North Holland, 
extending upwards of twenty miles from nérth to south, and about 
twenty-five miles from east to west, and covering a space of more than 
twice the size of the sea of Haarlem, which is stated to contaiti about 
60,000 acres. Within this circuit are the considerable towns of 
Edam, Monnikendati, and Parmerende, which became a prey to the 
deluge; the celebrated village of Brock, the manufacturing villages 
of Wormerveer, Zaaddyk, and many others, whose naiiies are unknown 
to the general reader, were likewise overflowed. - The inundation did 
not, of course, rise to an equal height, or produce an equal havoc 
over the whole of this space. Two or three of its most fertile dis- 
tricts were entirely protected by their oWn local dykes, propped up, 
repaired and defended by the enterprise and activity of the peasants.* 


* The Beemster, a district of n cres, which was entirely 
a lake or marsh in 1612, and which, being sarsctervais, itutes 
now one of the most beautiful spots is North a. "tiber. 
is traversed by high dykes at short i which, crossing each other at 
angles, form it into regular divisions like ‘the squares of a : . . 
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In some Other quarters of it the waters did not rise so high as mate- 
rially to damage the houses, while over a large portion of its southern 
cand eastern divisions, the waves mounted nearly to the tops of houses 
and trees, and produced a total devastation. The wretched inhabitants 
were in gettéral saved by the rapidity of their flight to the nearest 
little eminences above water, or the activity of the boatmen of Am- 
sterdam, joined to those of theirown neighbourhood. A great portion 
of the cattle were likewise rescued by the same means. So that by 
this part of the inundation, not more than five or six persons were 
drowned, and about a thousand head of cattle lost. The damage, 
however, in other respects, was immense. The lands of an extensive 
country were laid under water, from which they will not be for years 
entirely cleared: woods, and ranges of trees, and shrubberies, and 
nurseries, and pleasure-grounds, and gardens were entirely destroyed ; 
whole villages were thrown down or rendered uninhabitable ; manu- 
factories and mills were swept away; farm-houses and villas, with 
their furniture, their stores, their provisions, their carriages, and 
agricultural implements, the fruits of last year’s industry, and the 
hopes of this, were all overwhelmed in one common ruin. 

When We saw this scene of devastation in the beginning of August 
1825, a large portion of the ground towards the north and west had 
been partially cleared. To the north of the causeway or dyke, which 
leads from Amsterdam to the celebrated village of Brock, the higher 
ridges of the meadows had risen above the water, and were again 
replenished with cows, which the peasants came in boats to milk. The 
same appearance was presented by all the country around the populous 
and manufacturing town of Zaardan, and towards the east and north. 
But towards the right of the causeway leading to Brock, and as far 
as the Zuider Zee, all was a raging flood. The sight of this unfor- 
tunate district was then as well caleulated to impress the spectator 
with an idea of the frightful calamity by which it had suffered, as on 
the day after the inundation. The broken and shattered causeway, 
over which you pass, acted like an embankment to the great remaining 
lake, and bore evidence of having been under it. The almost unin- 
terrupted range of villas and gatden-trees, which covered its side for 
five or six miles, were half immersed in water. The houses had 
either been undermined, and partially swept away, or were left sup- 
porting their roofs by fragments of walls and portions of their frame 
work. Sometimes the lower story was washed war and the ground- 
floor was under water; while the second story and attics rose, like a 
beaver’s retreat, above the flood. The glass, though ying shattered, 
was still in the upper windows—the cheerful -tile chimneys or 
fire places was seen through the ruins, and the planks or boarding of 
the floors were either lying on the ground, or scattered like sea-wrecks 
along the dyke. All these things seemed left in the state in which 
the inundation placed them—showing either that their unfortunate 
proprietors, having lost their habitations and their grounds, van pane 
to pick wp the meaner fragments of the rnin, or that they waited with 
poo till, by the rawing of the sea, they could again return 


their ancient residence. Even the ed hay-stacks which had 
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rows of trees which shaded the houses on the side of the causeway, 
or adorned the gardens towards the meadows, came bare and fleafless 
out of the waves; their roots being destroyed by the sea-water, and 
their branches covered with mud. 

The gates of many of the villas were still standing, and. retained 
inscriptions, (such as “ Just en rust,” pleasure and repose,) which 
contrasted strangely with the frightful and deplorable visitation which 
interrupted the retirement, and dispersed the families of their terrified 
inmates. -On several of these gates the pride of the little Dutch 
Nimrod of snipes and wild-ducks still remained emblazoned, in the 
seignorial intimation of “ privativ jaght,’ (preserved sporting 
ground,) by which he warned off poachers and intruders from his 
manor. The distinctions of manorial property had ceased at the bottom 
of this new sea, and the sportsman required no license where the waves 
would pay attention to no notice. Abundance of curlews and other 
aquatic birds, together with flocks of sea-fowl, then sported over the 
waters which cover his meadows, or sheltered themselves among the 
ruins of his habitation. 

As the waters were drawn off, however, the ancient land-marks of 
property appeared; and towards the east of Brock, the verdure of 
the extensive ranges of meadow-ground, which had been cleared, 
was variegated with the white gates and stiles which marked the limits 
of farms and enclosures. 

It would have been happy for the Dutch if this had been the whole 
or even the greater part of the damage done to their country at the 
beginning of February, 1825, but this was only a small portion of the 
calamity. The same high tide, the same violent tempest of wind 
and rain, and the same irresistible pressure of the water against the 
dykes, extended round the whole interior of the basin of the Zuider 
Zee. In many places its sea-bulwarks were driven down, in others 
the waters rose above them and poured over them with a full flood, 
into the devoted country below, for five or six hours, without obstacle 
or interruption. ‘The consequence was, that a large portion of the 
extensive provinces of Overyssel, Friesland, and Groningen, was 
deluged in a single night, and filled as brimful to the level of the sea, 
as if no barrier had existed to check its fury. 

In East Friesland and Overyssel especially, the inundation was 
terrific, and the damage immense. Out of the thirty-two lordships 
of which the former consists, only five escaped the flood. The rest 
were all partly or entirely overflowed, and more than 100,000 
acres of their most fertile land converted into a salt-water lake. 
The flood in this quarter rose four feet above the dykes, and poured 
in upon the country below in a continuous stream. It was im 
sible to resist, and difficult by the most rapid flight to escape its fury. 
Men, cattle, and every living thing fell a sacrifice to its rage. In 
many of the villages and farm-steadings not a house was left standing, 
nor was a head of cattle saved. The number of men who perished in 
the waters, or were crushed to death by their falling houses, amounted 
to about one hundred. In one lordship only the number of black 
cattle drowned amounted to more than a thousand. We have before 
us a popular little work, published by a native of Friesland, giving an 


account, partly from official papers, and partly from personal obser- 
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vation and correspondence, of the extent of the inundation in each 
separate lordship or district of his own province, and of the amount 
of the loss occasioned by it; mixed with some striking and circum- 
stantial details of the chief door-braaks and over-loops of the dykes, 
of the progress of the waters, of the means adopted by the inhabitants 
to save their lives when they had lost their property, and of the 
appalling wretchedness which they endured from hunger, thirst, and 
cold, before they could be finally rescued from their perilous situation. 
In some places the villages and churches were raised a little above the 
level of the fields and meadows, Thither the peasants, therefore, ran for 
safety. In the church of the village of Wolvega, for instance, four 
hundred of these wretched beings took refuge from the surrounding 
flood, without being able to carry with them a single article of food, 
or rag of clothing, and remained benumbed with cold, or perishing 
with hunger, till the arrival of the means of relief. 

In other cases, four or five hundred of them were found crowded 
together, in the market-place, among falling houses—exposed to the 
inclemency of a wintry sky, and every sort of physical destruction. 
In one case, where a multitude had retreated to the shelter of achurch, 
its roof was set on fire by lightning. The miserable victims of the 
inundation thus saw their lives. contested by the two fiercest elements 
of nature, and were threatened to be burned in the midst of the deluge. 
These sacred edifices, though often raised on higher ground, and made 
of more durable materials, than the cottage of the peasant or the 
houses of the village, were sometimes, like them, unable to withstand 
the weight of the flood, and, falling down, again exposed the wretched 
refugees to the inclemency of the storm. Sometimes, when the houses 
left standing were sufficient to receive the shivering outcasts of those 
which had fallen, the churches were converted into cow-houses or 
stables for the remnant of the rescued cattle ;—for such deep and 
overpowering calamities confound all conventional distinctions of places 
and things, aud substitute an irresistible and unreasoning necessity 
for sentiment and feeling. The devouring element, which had swal- 
lowed up the dwellings of the living, and even disinterred the coffins 
of the dead, left neither time, power, nor inclination to attend to the 
sacredness of an open asylum. The churches, where found standing, 
were therefore converted indiscriminately into hospitals, stables, or 
storehouses. ‘Tio what other purpose could they now be destined ? 
The dreadful catastrophe happened near the close of the week. Ina 
few hours the Sunday approached, and the village bell would have 
called the people to the house of prayer. But it had previously sounded 
the tocsin of alarm, and hastened them to other scenes. Instead of 
indulging in peaceful worship, they were now called to fly from their 
homes, or to struggle for their lives—to hear the bellowing of their 
drowning cattle, or the crash of their falling houses—to escape in 
crowded boats over their flooded farms, or to attempt a safe standing 
on the labouring dykes, t which they saw their household far- 
niture, their agricultural implements, their winter stores, their all, 
dashed like the foam of a surf. In such a scene of suffering, in such 
an immeasurable desolation, “ waste and wild,” the strong walls of 
the churches, instead of being profaned, were doubly consecrated 
offering a place of refuge. Many of the houseless outcasts of the 
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inundation continued to occupy this kind of retreat till the middle of 
March, supplied with clothes and food by the charity of their less 
suffering neighbours. | 

As the district called Hestslellengwerf suffered more than most 
of the other districts of this province, we may just state the amount 
of the damage. It lost 836 horned cattle above two years old, and 
549 below that age, or in all 1885; 18 horses, 265 sheep, and 54 
goats; 15,177 roods of peats, and more than a million of pieces of 
timber. Besides this, 166 farm steadings and hamlets were injured, 
damaged, or entirely swept away. The lordship of Lemsteriand 
sustained nearly as great damage. In one of its minute divisions, 
out of 182 houses only twenty-five remained entire, and fifty were 
entirely swept away. In two small hamlets 400 cattle were lost. In 
two other districts upwards of a thousand of the previously wealthy 
inhabitants remained towards the middle of March, deprived of all their 
property, destitute of every thing, and dependant for their daily support 
on the charity of others. The breaches made in the dykes, the car- 
rying off of farm produce, the loss in provisions, fuel, and furniture, 
the destruction of trees—whose roots the salt-water had withered— 
and the ruin of more than twenty square miles of excellent land, for 
a year or two to come, presented an overwhelming mass of damage, 
in this province, of which it would be difficult to calculate the amount. 

But the devastation of Friesland was small compared with that of 
Overyssel, though the extent of the inundation was greater. In the 
latter province, according to official reports, more than 250 men were 
known to be drowned, and others had disappeared who were supposed 
to be lost, 90,000 acres of the best land were deluged, 1500 houses 
were entirely swept away, and double the number greatly damaged ; 
14,000 large cattle destroyed, besides sheep and smaller animals; and 
4000 families, previously in wealthy or comfortable circumstances, 
entirely ruined, and left to depend on public charity or national com- 
pensation. The loss in manufactories, magazines, tanneries, salt- 
works, windmills, stores, trees, dykes, and other establishments, was 
almost incalculable. . 

In the higher province of Gelderland, the inundation was likewise 
frightful and destructive, though not so extensive nor ruinous as in the 
two bordering states. It drowned about thirty persons, and carried 
off more than 1000 cattle. It advanced so far as to threaten even 
the dykes of the province of Utrecht. Groningen, East Friesland, 
and Emden, likewise suffered severely; all the country at the mouth 
of the Ems, and for several milés into the interior, being laid under 
water, both from the sea and the river. 

We have only room further to mention, that a provinée, with some 

arts of which Englishmen are better acquainted, namely, that of 
aland, which ineludes Walchereh and the other islands at the mouth 
vf the Scheldt and the Meuse, sustained great damagé in the breaches 
made in its dykes and bulwarks, and in the destruction of inanimate 
property, though only one life was lost, and no extensive ruin O¢ca- 
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breaches ‘as Soon as they were made. The whole island was in most 
imminent danger. Theislands of Schowen, Tholen, and South Beve- 
land, had likewise to lament the violence of the storm, and the pressure 
of the waters upon their bulwarks. But the most extensive inundation 
which took place on the western side of the United Provinces was 
that which proceeded from. the overflowing of the Bieschbosch near 
Dort, itself an inland sea, proceeding from a similar convulsion, 
which is said in 1421 to have occasioned the destruction of seventy- 
two villages and the death of 100,000 inhabitants. The deluge of 
February, 1825, covered about 6000 acres of fertile land, and threat- 
ened with destruction the city and island of Dort. The water rose 
ten feet in the streets of the suburbs. Considerable damage was 
done both here and on the Meuse, at Rotterdam. 

All along the coast of the German ocean, from Ostend, the ram- 
parts. of which were partially damaged, and seriously endangered, 
to the Helder, in North Holland, and the islands which act like 
breakwaters at the entrance of the Zuider Zee, the tempest extended, 
and the sand-banks and dykes were injured, At the Helder, the 
immense blocks of granite, brought from Norway to compose a 
durable sea-wall, were unable to withstand the violence of the waters, 
and were scattered about like pebbles. Most of the cluster of islands 
which we have mentioned (we mean the Texel, Flieland, Terspelling, 
and Ameland), were inundated and greatly damaged. 

Since the year 1170 there have been nine great inundations of dif- 
ferent proviticés of the Netherlands, more or less destructive, nately, 
those of 1170, 1404, 1421, 1470, 1531, 1532, 1570, 1592, and 
1633; but none of them, with the exception, perhaps, of that which 
created the great lake near Dort, in 1421, committed such dreadful 
havoe on the defences of the country and the property of the people, 
as that of February, 1825. Only a wealthy and industrious people 
could repair the public injury, or enable the sufferers to support their 
individual losses. : 

And, perhaps, if theré has seldom occurred a similar Seat 
there has seldom been displayed more generosity or greater munifi- 
cence to alleviate its pressure. Every boat at Amsterdam was put 
ih requisition, and every hand that could pull an oar was engaged, 
to save the lives and rescue the property of the inundated districts 
in thé neighbourhood of the capital. Clothes, food, drink, necessaries 
of all kinds, were liberally supplied for the use of the sufferers. 
The gratitude of the inhabitants for their own deliverance seemed 
to Overflow in charity to their less fortunate brethren. In two days 
after the inundation, nine hundred human beings, and twelve hundred 
cattle, were received, housed, fed and protected by the benevolence 
of the citizens of the capital. The saime feeling of generosity wa 
as universal as the distress which called for its exercise We fin 
it relieving at the houses of the wealthy, or Mp porting in the ee 
and hos tals of Friesland, Overyssél, and Gelderland, hundreds o 
wretched outcasts whose “homes were in the deep.” The feeling 
betame general in the nation, exte 
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may not be superfluous to some of our readers to-advert in a few words 
to the last great invasion of one of the rivers. This occurred in the 
beginning of 1809, and was rendered additionally remarkable by the 
personal presence and active exertions of Louis Buonaparte, at that 
time King of Holland, who has himself given us a description of the 


scene. Before the Rhine reaches Arnheim, and begins its divided 
and sluggish march to the ocean, it separates itself iuto two branches 
which form and surround the Delta, or island called the Betuwe. The 
southern of these branches, called the Whaal, joins the Meuse at 
Gorcum, and afterwards flows into the sea by Dort and Rotterdam, 
under the name of the latter river. The Leck flows more to the 
northward. ‘The island thus formed lies lower than the rivers which 
surround it, and is therefore protected from inundation only by its 
dykes. A third small river, called the Linge, rises in the upper part 
of this Delta, and after having traversed nearly its whole extent, falls 
into the Whaal at Gorcum. A strong dyke called the Diefdyk, has 
been carried across the Betuwe, opposite Gorcum, to protect the lower 
part of the island, called the Five Lordships, from any inundation 
that may take place in the higher. Towards the end of January, 
1809, the flood of the Whaal had broken through the dyke of the 
Betuwe at two points, and joining the Linge, had overflowed the 
island as far as the Diefdyk. This directed the inundation on the 
town and fortress of Gorcum, which -was threatened at once by it and 
by the Whaal. We shall give the outline of the subsequent facts in 
the king’s own words, confirmed as we have heard his statement by 
persons who accompanied him to the scene. “ It was to this Diefdyk 
that the king first repaired with the officers of the Waterstaat. 
What a melancholy scene was exhibited by the sight of this new sea, 
the waves of which were perpetually rising and beating against the 
long and feeble rampart of a high and narrow dyke, that trembled 
at every shock of the waves, now nearly risen to its level! The 
peasants, assembled in a body, according tothe custom of the country, 
were ranged in a line along the dyke, and boldly labouring to strengthen 
it. After having inspected this part and the town of Gorcum, the 
king crossed, on the 28th of January, not without difficulty, the mouth 
of the inundation and of the Linge, and found himself on the grand 
dyke of the Whaal, at the villages of Wieuren and Dalem. The dyke 
had here been perforated, to allow the escape of the inundation which 
flowed in fifteen leagues higher. ) Pag 
“The towns, villages, and single houses were completely blocked up. 
The buildings situated at the foot of the dyke had this refuge alone: 
and what refuge was a narrow causeway, threatened by a furidus 
tide on one hand, and on the other by a newly-formed sea, that was 
incessantly rising? If to this feature be added that of the wretched- 
ness and gloomy despair of the inhabitants, fallen suddenly from a 
state of happiness, and wanting the necessaries of life, we may form 
some idea of the theatre of desolation. The king ersed | 
whole of it during two days and a night, and arrived at Goreum 
the 30th of January.” In the night of the 30th, ; is the king 
preparing to take some rest, he was informed that the town 
threatened with the inundation. He returned to the place ¢ 
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houses were knocked down, and the materials were employed in 
stopping a breach that had been made in the walls. The Diefdyk 
could no longer be preserved, though Gorcum was saved. There 
were no means of preventing the entire inundation of the Betuwe. 
«: All the workmen,” says the king, “ were then dismissed, to attend 
to their own concerns and the safety of their families. No human 
precaution was neglected for the safety of the inhabitants. The vil- 
lages of Nieuport and Vianen were entrenched, fortified, and victualled, 
to serve as places of retreat for the inhabitants and their cattle, 
Asylums and assistance were provided in addition all along the right 
bank of the Leck, where many of the inhabitants of the island took 
refuge. Young and intelligent naval officers were appointed to keep 
up communication between the inundated places. It was an affecting 
sight to behold the inhabitants assembled round their solitary houses, 
or at the entrance of their villages, and sorrowfully repeating ‘ Dus 
de dyk es door, *‘ thus the dyke is broken through.’ The loss here 
was immense.”” And King Louis adds, as every narrative of the late 
calamities must likewise do, that “the Dutch nation on this occasion 
distinguished itself by its generosity. There was not a person who 
was backward in contributing to the relief of his countrymen; 
children were seen to offer their savings, soldiers their pay, workmen 
and servants their wages. The city of Leyden alone, which had 
scarcely recovered from the disaster of 1807, contributed nearly fifty 
thousand florins.” 

In the autumn of 1825 the repairs of the dykes had advanced so 
far as to remove all apprehension of danger in the ensuing winter. 
Great progress had been made in draining off the water from the inun- 
dated lands. More than two-thirds of the flooded territory was already 
dry, and accessible to its ancient proprietors. ‘These proprietors, and 
their local authorities, being every year liable to invasions from the 
same enemy, have acquired the mechanical knowledge, the practical 
skill, and the patient habits necessary for such emergencies. They 
have likewise at all times in readiness the machinery und materials 
’ requisite for repelling an attack, repairing a breach, or counteracting 
a successful irruption. Their engineers are the best in the world, 
and their administration of the Waterstaat is zealous and well-orga- 
nised. The king, who is extremely partial to the provinces so loug 
connected with his family, and who is, moreover, a practical man of 
business, takes a great interest in every thing which tends to relieve 
the distress, or promote the prosperity, of his Dutch subjects. The 
funds, therefore, voted by the states-general, or contributed by public 
subscription, were employed, not only in restoring the inundated dis- 
tricts to their former condition, but in providing for their future 
security, by strengthening and elevating those stupendous bulwarks, 
which are thus practically shown to be their only protection. 
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for its political as its physical arrangements—raised from the bosom of 
the deep, by an industry without parallel,—and exhibiting on its limited 
territory, more wealth, more enterprise, more happiness, and more 
virtue, than perhaps were ever exhibited within the same space in 
ancient or modern times, It is thus that intelligence and industry, 
under a free government, can surmount all the disadvantages of natural 
position, and convert a swampy waste into smiling abodes of happiness 
and plenty. ; 








PLAN OF AN EPIC POEM DESIGNED BY POPE. 


[The following sketch we understand to be from the early pen of one 
of the most celebrated writers of the present age. ] 


Tue poem was to have been entitled Brutus; as Aineas was famed 
for his piety, so his grandson’s characteristic was benevolence, the first 
predominant principle of his character, which prompted his endeavours 
to redeem the remains of his countrymen, the descendants of Troy, 
then captives in Greece, and to establish their freedom and felicity in 
a just form of government. 

He goes to Epirus, from thence he travels over all Greece, collects 
the scattered Trojans, and redeems them with the treasures he brought 
from Italy. 

(Geoffrey's account is here more adapted for poetry than Pope’s. 
The Trojans, enslaved by violence, should, in poetical justice, be lie 
berated in the same manner. )} 

Having collected his scattered countrymen, he consults the oracle of 
Dodona, and is promised a settlement in an island, which from the de- 
scription appears to have been Britain. 

(Here again the historian is the most poetical.) He then puts to 
sea, and enters the Atlantic ocean. 

The first book was intended to open with the appearance of Brutus © 
at the straits of Calpe, in sight of the pillars of Hercules (the ne plus 
ultra): he was to have been introduced debating in council, with his 
captains, whether it was adviseable to launch into the great ocean on ° 
au enterprize bold and hazardous as that of Columbus. 

One reason, among others, assigned by Brutus for attempting the 
great ocean in search of a new country was, that he entertained no 
prospect of introducing pure manners in any part of the then known 
world; but that he might do it among a people uncorrupt in their 
manners, worthy to be made happy, and wanting only arts and law to 
that purpose. df Sat 

A debate ensues. Pisander, an old Trojan, is rather for settling in 
Betica, a rich country, near the straits, within the Mediterranean, of 
whose wealth they had heard great fame at ge. Brutus 
hends that the softness of the climate and the fenad Shore Gaal 
corrupt their manners: besides that the Tyrians, who had established 
great commerce there, had introduced their stiti ) 
natives, and made them unapt to receive the instructia 
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This has such aneffect, that the whole council, being dismayed, are 
unwilling to pass the straits and venture into the great ocean ; plead- 
ing the example of Hercules for not advancing farther, and urging the 
presumption of going beyond a god. To which Brutus, rising with 
emotion, answers, that Hercules was but a mortal like them, and that 
if their virtue was superior to his, they would have the same claim to 
divinity, for that the path of virtue was the only way which lay Open 
to Heaven. 

At length he resolves to go in a single ship, and to reject all such 
dastards as dared not accompany him. 

Upon this Arontes takes fire, declares he will attend him through 
any dangers—that he wants no oracle but his own courage and the 
love of glory— 

(Etc ovwvog apisog apvvecSat rept warpnc) 
that it was for merchants like the Tyrians, not for heroes like 
them, to make trading settlements in a country for the sake of its 
wealth. 

All the younger part of the council agree with the sentiments of 
Airontes, and from the love they bear to Brutus determine to be the 
companions of his enterprise, and it is resolved to set sail the next 
day. That night Hercules appears to him in a vision, applauding and 
confirming the sentiments he had that day delivered in council, and 
encouraging him to persevere in the pursuit of the intended enterprize. 

The second book opens with a picture of the supreme God, in all 
his majesty, sitting on his throne in the highest heaven. The superin- 
tending angel of the Trojan empire falls down before the throne, and 
confesses his justice in having overturned that kingdom for the sins of 
the princes and of the people themselves: but adds, that after having 
chastised and humbled them, it would now be agreeable to his mercy 
and goodness to raise up a new state from their ruins, and form a 
people who might serve him better. 

The prostrate angel is raised by the Almighty, and permitted to at- 
tend upon Bratus in his voyage to Britain, in order to assist him in 
the reduction of that island. 

In pursuance of this commission, he flies from Heaven to the high 
mountain of Calpe, and from thence causes an east wind to blow, 
which carries the fleet out of the straits westward to the Canary 
Islands, where he lands. 

Here was te have been a description of Teneriffe, and of the volca- 
noes ; as likewise.of a most delicious island which is described to be 
without inhabitants. A great part of his followers are disposed to settle 
here. What more (say they) can we wish for ourselves, than such a 
pleasing end of all our labours? In an inhabited country, we must 
jeans ated forced to fight and destroy the natives; here, without 
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thought of providing for the happiness of, themselves -alone; and 
sets the great promises of heaven ‘before them..." = -- . 
His persuasions, being seconded Peeler 2d. -snean never- 
theless, they leave behind them the o men, tog 
with such as are timid and unfit for socvien; 40 







fuses to be ae and begs, dere wees his pivey hethe's 
Brutus in his enterprise. He urges that his ee 


may be of use, though his strength is gone and that he shal die we 


Brutus accepts his com gr KH 00 
having left his colony a form of pure 


body of laws, orders them to chuse a ooh lice ee 
thes set sail with none but resolute noble associates. 





Here, by way of episode; was to have been introduced the o 
some friend, or the fondness of some female, who to sta 
behind, and ‘determined to: brave all hardships and ‘perils rather t than 
quit the object of their affections. 


Providence sends his spirit to raise the wind, and- direct it to the 
northward. The vessel at length touches at 
where he meets with the son of a Trojan 7 
gives occasion for an episode; and among 5 shes an 
account of Ulysses settling there, and building. of Lisbon; with a 
detail of the wicked principles of policy and superstition he had 
established; and of his. ae aes length driven eee 
tented people he had ensla 

(Why was the wise, the much-enduring man, whose onl 
too much prudence, ya sre by the translator es 3 
Rather let the mean the pious Adneas, ‘ity 
and let the generous ree eh > 

Brutus is afterwards driven by a storm’ we il: 
far as Norway. He prays to the 
calms the seas, and ucts the fleet safé ti 
spirit excites the barbarian people to attack t 

Brutus, however, repulses them, i, an motte 
shore. In the night, an aurora is a my thes hi 
phenomenon mae saree y them b 
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piratical voyages, and had carried some of the natives into captivity. - 


dcocrtbe. that? aeeaieg tives, whom he finds to be Britons. 

describe their country to him, and undertake to’ pilot him, 

touches at the Aircades, and a picture is 

given of the manners of the savages. The North Britons he brought 

with him from Norw Telate strange stories poverty one of ta 
to be inhabited by demons, wh 

earthquakes, &c. Eudemon ciiaisa 
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Here he meets the Druids at an altar of turf, in an open place, offering 


fruits and flowers to heaven. 

(The real religion of the Druids is far more exalted.) 

Then follows a picture of the haven, which is succeeded by an 
account of the northern parts, supposed to be infested by tyrants, of 
whom the Britons tell strange stories, representing them as giants, 
whom he undertakes to assist them in conquering. The poet takes 
notice of the island Mona groaning under the lash of superstition, being 
governed by priests. Likewise of another, distracted by dismal 
anarchy; the neighbours eating their captives, and ing away Vir- 
gins; which affords room for a beautiful episode, describing the feel- 
ings of a lover, who prevailed on Brutus to fly to the rescue of a 
favourite fair one, whom, by his aid, he recovered from the arms of 
her brutal ravisher, 

He also speaks of a third under the dominion of tyranny, which 
was stronger than the rest, and defended by giants living in castles, 
high rocks, &e. Some he names, as Corinzeus, Gogmagog, &c. 

(Why is Coringwus, Jack the giant killer of history, ranked among 
the monsters he destroyed? The character of Airontes is that of the 
real Corinaus. Pope errs against history, tradition, and justice.) 

Here he proposed to moralize the old fables concerning Brutus, 
Gogmagog, &c. 

rutus is opposed in his attempt by priests, conjurors, and ma- 
gira, The priests had the use of gunpowder, His kinsman, young, 
erce, and ambitious, is for conquering the natives. He seizes a 
woman betrothed to a Briton; a revolt follows; and a faction is 
raised by him, which the wisdom and firmness of Brutus suppresses. 
He reduces the fortresses of superstition, anarchy, and tyranny; and 
with his victory all concludes. | 

Airontes, valiant, ungovernable, licentious, but generous, and, when 
free from passion, good and humane. Pisander, born before the ra 
of Helen, like Nestor. Hipomedon, bloody, violent, cruel, killed by 
the giants. Cleonthes, rapacious and lustful, killed by a woman. 
Eudemon, a physician, once captive to Machaon, leaves the court of 
Airestes, whose physician he was, to follow Brutus; a character of 
uncommon philanthrophy, learning, and virtue, but devoted to the 
memory of Aisculapius, out of gratitude to the memory of his son. 


Goffarius, an artful, politic prince, without virtue ; trusting more to 
str than force. Magog, contemptor st pp ezentius 
and us. Corineus, valiant, proud, bloody, subtle, avaritious, 
and dissembling. | 

* Heu quantum differt ab illo!!!” | 
Sagibert, favorite to Goffarius, a gay, agreeable young man; vicious, 
euthted, ud Weiees nth 4 ties Hue a | in the wars 


vac bgh opie ond ret tel ef meno mean om 
virtue ; ; . i men rs, 
having been sand abroad Tr his dierent commands. ita 
uth ts she dhttch of the lemitnatse on ed Nee 
poem in blank verse; fortunately, perhaps, for his reputation, he dic 
not finish it. Pope wasethymer, 
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THE DRAMA, 


THERE have been several new pieces this month—a new comedy and 
a new after-piece at Covent Garden, and a new “ extravaganza” at 
Drury Lane. 
. The comedy, like most new plays of the present day, is made up of 
old plays; but they are put together with some spirit, and altogether 
the piece is lively and passable enough. ‘here are, to be sure, many 
faults of taste in it; and one so gross, that we wonder it did not cause 
the destruction of the piece the first night. The hero is in pursuit of 
an heiress, who secretly likes him, but, in her capacity of a “ scornful 
lady,” which she affects, has repulsed him. He, by surreptitious 
means, gets into her bed-chamber at night, and then vows she must 
marry him, or he will destroy her reputation. The audience, however, 
took this quietly enough, and only began to find out that it was indecent 
when the gentleman, on the arrival at the door of some of his accom- 
plices, proceeds very calmly to undress, which operation he carries to 
a pitch that at last becomes somewhat alarming. The lady then 
consents, and signs a marriage-promise ; but it turns out that she had, 
as ladies were wont to do, not in the days, but in the plays, of James 
and Charles I.’s reigns, declared she never would marry any one who 
did not win her by stratagem. The lover declares that this is his 
stratagem, and destroys the promise; on which the lady is so charmed 
with the delicacy and humour of his plot, that she renews her promise 
voluntarily, and accepts him on the instant. Truly, this is a nice 
scene for our fastidious days. But, as the audience had not previously 
been told it was naughty, as they are in the case of Congreve, Van- 
burgh, and Farquhar, they bore it with exemplary fortitude—whereas 
they would hiss Love for Love, or the Provoked Wife, off the stage in 
five minutes. ’ 
- - But this comedy, the Merchant’s Wedding, has a good deal of merit 
notwithstanding. We should be thankful to it, were it for no other 
cause than that it gives Farren an opportunity for some of the finest 
acting we have ever seen on the stage. He is an old merchant, who, in 
anger at the extravagances and heartlessness of his nephew, determines 
to marry and disinherit him. The young man, hearing of this, gets 
up a plot to frustrate his uncle’s object. His sister, who is just mar- 
ried to a twaddling lover, who has also been injured by the usurious 
merchant, personates a Puritan, and is, by asham ceremony, united to 
the old man. She then forthwith breaks out into declarations of the 
most violent profligacy and profusion, and frightens her unfortunate 
bri almost out of his wits. It was in ae scene thes Paen'e 
acting rose to the i order of the art. It was not comedy— 
wiles Sc Giles ted be comedy—unless Shylock, when he hears 
of his daughter's extravagance, be comedy; it was the most powerful 


i delineation more admirable and 
delineation of passion of this kind—a delinea 9 pag atnay 
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gallant and a gull, respectively, is in itself saying they played them 
admirably. Indeed, the ensemble of the play was excellent, as, at this 
house, it nearly always i is. 

Next, in date, comes the “ extravaganza,” Juan’s Early Days, 
founded upon the first five cantos of Lord Byron’s poem, at Drury 
Lane. Here again we have to complain. If you will represent inde- 
cency and immorality, do, in the name of Vice, let it be witty inde- 
eency and brilliant immorality. Do not diseard our great comic 
writers, not because they are indelicate, but because they are comic— 
at least, we must suppose that to be the reason, when we see such 
pieces as this brought forward, in which there is plenty of indelicacy and 
no comedy at all. The story adheres pretty closely to that of the poem, 
of which it retains all the incidents, which are in themselves quite suffici- 
ently coarse; and omits all the poetry, all the wit, all the spirit, all the 
humour, in which those incidents are so wrapped, as to pass under 
the veil of the charming drapery which covers and conceals their na- 
tural deformity. Some incidents, however, are added—the catas- 
trophe, especially, of the merit of which we must not deprive this au- 
thor. (Author! every man with a pair of scissars and a paste-pot is 
called an author now-a-days. A dramatic author might be defined 
“a person who spoils another man’s works.”) When Juan is in the 
seraglio, the sultan comes in and surprises him; he orders the younker’s 
head off forthwith; but, on the instant, the seraglio is stormed and 
carried by an English man-of-war’s boat, to to which Will Johnson has 
swum off! Query: is this an “ untoward event ?” 

‘The music was pretty, and Miss Love sang well, acted with liveli- 
ness, and was admirably dressed. But no woman is able to act Dow 
Juan, (heaven forbid she should be!) Even Madame Vestris can- 
not; we do not use the word “ even” from the excess of her talent; 
but from the absence of all feminine delicacy : this may make a woman 
mascniine, but not manly ; and his frank manliness is one of the few 
redeeming points of Juan’s ‘character. Moreover, in person, a- breech- 
ed woman does not resemble a fine lad. She may look like Captain 
Flash, but never like Don Juan. The practice of putting our actresses 
into men's parts is altogether an odious one, and ought to be reformed. 

Lastly, we have to mention the Somuambulist at Covent Garden, or 
rather Miss Kelly’s representation of it, for the piece itself is 7 
And yet, we are almost afraid to speak of her acting—for we should 
be reckoned both partial and h Nulleahit west to give expression 
to all we thiuk of it—as it would be little more than-a string of all 
the words expressing praise, admiration, and delight, that the language 
affords. Miss Kelly is a great favourite with the town, though scarce- 
ly, we think, to the extent she should be; and, certainly, not always 
in the manner she should be. She is reckoned an admirable come- 
dian, which is perfectly jnst—and a first-rate melo-dramatist, which 
is just also—but few people consider her a great tragedian, which i 
perhaps the most just of all. Even in this psy = 
a melo-drame, and of which:a gust Geaiiea Olney ectetaance 
Miss Kelly’s performance, some beautiful touches of the finest tragedy. 
The distinction we draw is this,—where the interest ‘arises from the 
apt circumstance, it is melo-dramatic—where from mental emo- 

tion and passion, it is tragic. And re, 
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Kelly acts it, both these things occur within a very few minutes of 
each other. In the last scene, she comes out upon the roof of the 
house in her sleep, and walks along the parapet to a spot where there 
is no further footing, and where it seems she will be dashed to pieces 
at the next step. This interest, and it was brought out toa aes 
which made the house shudder, is melo-dramatic. But, afterwards, 
she comes down upon. the stage, and, in what she says in her sleep, 
betrays the workings of a breaking heart; this, we say at once, is 
tragedy in its best sense, and every heart in the house felt it to be so, 
for we think we do not exaggerate when we say that every body wept. 
We ourselves were charmed to see an instance of a person, accus- 
tomed to the stage from infancy, down whose cheeks the tears ran as 
full and fast as any that flowed throughout the house. The Somnam- 
bulist dreams that her lover is going to be married to another, (as in- 
deed is the case,) on account of a false suspicion of her trath. In 
imagination she believes that, at that instant, the marriage is being 
solemnized. The way in which Miss Kelly then fell upon her knees, 
and uttered the words “ Bless him!” will, we are convinced, never 
fade from our minds as long as pathos is capable of touching it. 

We recommend every one to witness this most exquisite perform- 


ance, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Sayings and Doings; or Sketches from Life. Third Series, In 3 Vols, Post 8vo. 
London : Colburn, 1828. 

Mr. Hook is a writer who possesses a certain flashy reputation, 
which it is difficult to say how he has obtained, but which, even such 
as it is, itis quite clear he does not deserve. That he may write a 
very lively ludicrous farce, or pen a biting squib or parody for a 
political purpose, we are very ready to admit; but really, in these 
days, when some of the first talent in the country is devoted to 
romance-writing, for such paltry, vulgar, ungrammatical, contemptible 
balderdash as these stories to be brought into discussion at all, is 
a little more than we can tolerate with patience. 

In the first place, the style of this writer, not to speak of his 
ideas, is that of a chamber-maid. When there chance to be a few 
sentences consecutively without a glaring blunder of grammar, the 
whole tone and structure of the language is that of a female denizen 


of the steward’s-room. His extraordinary affectation of gentility, 
He is always 


is exactl with ns of this stamp. 

aie f the sine dbase pribedtlons to familiar knowledge of 
the habits of people of rank; and he cannot write or speak three 
lines in the character of one of pry gr an ag os ema 
ignorance. Even his jokes—for which, in his farces, e 
; here poor, borrowed, and old. He is often positively 
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of duty to puff Mr. Hook. But, supposing either Of these sets of 
books had been put forward without any extrinsic advantages, the 
world would never have been entrapped into buying such poor, weak, 
ditchwater in mistake for champagne. 

The present publication is probably the worst of the lot: for, 
humble as we have shown our estimation of Mr. Hook’s merits to be, 
we really did not anticipate that anything so vulgar, so mean, so 
indecent, so stupid, and—we must use the word—so dirty as the sto 
entitled “ Gervase Skinner” could have been sent forth to the world, 
at this time of day, even by him. Accordingly, we have observed, that 
the critics who have laboured in their vocation by puffing this work in 
the mass, have cautiously abstained from touching upon this tale 
at all, althongh it fills a volutme and a half; viz., one half the 
work. But as this is the last story, we shall cousider the other first. 

The one entitled “ Cousin William,” is obey very tly supetior 
to the miserable farrago of low swindling of which we have just 
spoken. But, even of this, the great majority is vulgar, unnatural, 
and “ of a niece marality, stap my vitals.” re is, however, towards 
the close of this tale, some Labdved pages, or so, of a merit so much 
above all the rest of the work, that we scarcely know how to account 
for its bei.g there. ‘To be sure, though serving as the conclusion to 
the tale of which the prior part has been given in the first volume, it is 
very nearly complete in itself, and has more the appearance—we speak 
it without any exaggeration—of being the production of another 
hand, than of a higher effort by the author of what goes before, and of 
what follows. : 

The story of “ Cousin William” is an exceedingly profligate one, 
and is searcely at all redeemed even by a tardy poetical justice 
sneaking in at the end, for the punishment chiefly falls upon the 
innocent people. As a sample, what do our readers think of a 
heroine, the excess of whose passion for the hero is described by the 
following examples !— 


“ Her cousin William had seduced the daughter of a clergyman— 
her brother called him out—him, cousin William shot Caroline found 
excuses for him. The artful girl no doubt made loye to her cousin, and if 
her brother weuld fight, cousin William must meet 3 and if they met, 
cousin William surely ought to defend himself. | 

‘ Morley had lost deep at play; but then, as Caroline said, it was when 
he wan phelee age, and those wih Win ‘kis money absolutely cheated him ; 
he was beaten Ts i eateab; Whthe ths sraleeety of & tnaie elie 
was denied as being his, although three es saw him write it; but then, 
as Caroline said, the horse was spoiled after cousin ota 
and besides, the opposing witnesses were all perjured.”—Vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 


Now, we think, that it must need the acute moral sensibility of 

Mr. Hook to discover that a young lady is more interesting by 

being represented as approving of her cousin sho a ian under the 

circumstances here sta reumstances, undér which, we do 

the being scarcely lives who could raise 4 hand ; A yon) : 
» after having 
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too, stated to be, whatever moral faults he may have, a man of shrewd 
as well as brilliant talents. We will leave the reader to judge how 
far any one of these points is compatible with the following conduct :— 


. wf > contte, Gar tas line to the negative advances of Sir Mark Terrington, 


as those ensured by a marriage with the Lady Anne; and, eonaly, in 
er. 









through 
forth to fertilize and fructify their future fields of action: nay, even did this 
ere anc ot che of her laayathp cya, the facility 
ce of one of her es, the t 
Mimwwe OC! 
who heard this undisguised avowal of his real 
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cousin William led a life of gaiety and happiness; the joys of. the present 
hour being heightened by the bright prospects of the future. ! 

‘“* Time wore on, and the awful ceremony was rapidly pepoating, when 
a change was made in the ements at the desire ae yg s uncle, 
who, although decidedly averse from the match at first, saw it would be 
vain to op the ardent wishes of his plain, yet resolute niece, and now 
determined, since the thing must be, that the scleanatentiod of the nuptials 
should take place under every possible circumstance of splendor and mag- 
nificence. 

“‘ It was, therefore, proposed that the lovers should with Morley’s 
father, and Lady Anne's cousin, Louisa, to Balraith one of his lord- 
ship’s seats, in the chapel of which the ceremony should take place; and that 
thence the new married couple should start for Linderfield, her ladyship’s 
family seat, there to spend the honey-moon; and that all these operations 
should be performed in the most stately and imposin manner, with 
sheep-roastings and ale-broachings for tenants, uets and balls for 
nobler guests ; so that the marriage of the great heiress of erfield might 
stand recorded with all due colander in the annals of the House of Seward. 

“* Morley did not by any means dislike the programme submitted to him ; 
there would be vast eclat in such a wedding, and with due activity, and dis- 
bursement, he felt that he might judiciously circulate through the public 
press an account which, while it exalted himself and his new connection, 
would not unnecessarily dwell upon the homeliness of her face, or the 
equivocal correctness of her figure; and although the arrangements would 
delay the ceremony for a few days, still as it was held necessary by her 
ladyship’s family in order to conceal as much as possible its degradation in 
the alliance, that he should previously assume their name, the postponement 
was little more than a matter of convenience. ny 3 

“* After a due consideration, however, of the important preliminaries, a 
new plan was suggested, and entered into with the most unequivocal cordi- 
ality by Morley, and which was adopted at the particular instance of Lord 
Dunbarry, the uncle aforesaid. It was, that the bride elect, and her cortége, 
should leave town previously to the bridegroom, and establish herself at 
Balraith ; and that Morley and his father should, after the conclusion of the 
business at the Herald’s College, travel with their suite separately—it would 
be better, the Earl said ; it would distinctly mark the arrival of the lover ; it 
ae more character and respectability to his family ; and throw an air 
of solidity and independence over the house of Morley; for which, as per- 
haps the reader may already perceive, the said Earl had in his own heart of 


hearts the most so contempt. : 

“ Gallantry and breeding would have induced Morley at any time to 
give way to ishes of his bride and her relations, and his readiness to 
accede to this proposal was remakable. But why ?—it secured him from the 
mawkish dulness of a long journey, with a woman for whom, to use his own 
amiable expression, he did not care three straws, and whom he was 
about to undertake a still and more dull through life. It 
must be admitted, that ted as Lady Anne might be, even Aer pene- 
tration was adequate to the discovery of his satisfaction at the new arrange- 
ment ; and she even went so far as to the exp | of his approbation 
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“ Tw four or five days he was to join her again; for, as I have before 
premised, it was considered due to the dignity of the Sewards that he should 
reverse the order of things as applicable to meaner persons, and change Ais 
name in marriage, to that of his wife, and the necessary preparations for this 
change required, at least, that period. 

“« Mr. Morley’s life in London during this brief stay hardly requires notice 
or memorandum, since it was exactly like the life he had always led; not 
even was this week of probation distinguished by an abstinence from the 
society of ladies, whose attractions were of a character not quite consonant 
with the singleness of affection which a young gentleman on the brink of 
matrimony might be supposed to entertain for the object of his choice ; 
indeed his taste led him to appear in public with an individual who had 
long been notoriously under his protection, (as it is called,) on the very 
Saturday evening on which also appeared in the Gazette, the royal permission 
that he should assume the name of Seward. 

But even this, was not the head and front of his offending: the following 
day, the first use he made of the bridal carriage, decorated with all the 
quarterings, and escutcheons, and supporters, and crests, and dragons, and 
griffins, and lions, and mullets, was, in company with the same lady, and her 
sister, and a mutual friend, to honour Salt Hill with a visit, and pass two 
days in that sweet seclusion. It was, as he said, a finale to his licentious 
career, and intended as the farewell fete to his free-hearted companions.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 140—148. 


Now to have acted thus, a man, so far from being a polished, 
clever, man of the world, must of necessity have been both a ruffian 
and a fool. 

But we'will, in fairness, give an extract from the better part of the 
story also. After a world of meanness and manceuvres, William goes 
abroad with his regiment, ruined; and Caroline marries Sir Mark 
Terrington, a country baronet, more stupid and absurd than even 
country baronets ever are; which shews to what extent the caricature 
must be carried. There is then a gap of about one-and-twenty years, 
and the author (who in this second part comes personally upon the 
scene, and writes in a totally altered tone) sees Lady Terrington in 
her box at the Opera, and behind her chair. “ Sir William Morley, 
K.C.B.” Lady Terrington has a son, who is just returned from 
his travels, and who is about to marry a Miss Flora Ormsby, a 
very beautiful and most coquettish young lady, who is the ward of his 
parents. All these persons are living together at Sir Mark Terring- 
ton’s town-house; including Sir William, in the character of “ mon 
petit cousin.” Here the author, who now appears in the character of 
an old friend of the family, dines, and pays morning visits; in the 
course of which he beholds certain proceedings, which give rise to very 
serious doubts in his mind as to the state of things between Lady 
Terrington and her cousin; and, certainly, the suspense of the reader 
on this head is very skilfully kept up. Meanwhile, William Terring- 

‘ton, the son, hears some of the startling reports that are current con- 
conduct, and is driven half wild by uncertainty 
after, the Terringtons, inclading Sir William 
o into the country; and the catastrophe ap- 
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and resolves on revenge. The character of Davis, in this part of the 
book—that of a wicked and wilful woman tinged with Methodism— 
is very powerfully drawn, and so differently from the foregoing volume, 
as to increase the suspicion that this (which, by the way, is far better 
written also) is by some other hand. There is still, however, the 
strong blemish of a total absence of moral taste, as exemplified in the 
footing upon which Lady Terrington and her intended daughter-in-law, 
Flora Ormsby, are represented to stand. As for example :— 


“* The day wore on—Flora and her betrothed returned from their ride—he 
seemed dispirited, she a tired—but her animation returned as she 
reached the house, and she flew to her room, where her maid was waiting, as 
Davis had truly told, with a letter from poor William’s rival, whose affection 
for Flora’s immense fortune made him doubly assiduous at what appeared 
an = Ree er Pol hat 

“It may seem unnaturall n Lady Terrington, to have a party 
to this under plot against ray dng but it is most certain, that although not privy 
to the secret correspondence which was now carrying on, she did not entirely 
discourage the attentions which the young nobleman was constantly paying 
to her future daughter-in-law; the conversations which passed, day after 
day, between Flora and Caroline, were made up of the theory of love, and dis- 
cussions of the qualities, claims and pretensions of different sorts of lovers— 
the ardour of some, the reserve of others, the coldness of this, the animation 
of that—in short, their minds were filled with no but affairs, assigna- 
tions, conquests, and flirtations; so that Flora at » Was precisely 
what Caroline was at forty-one ; and it is almost fair to suspect, that in this 
confidential intercourse, the natural enthusiasm and candour of Caroline had 
betrayed, even to her protegée, her overpowering affection for William Mor- 
ley ; for certain it is, that in society the two ladies were much in the habit 
of exchanging significant looks, in the meaning of which they appeared per- 
fectly well versed, and which were played off alternately by one upon the 
other, as circumstances developed themselves, which related to the conduct 
or proceedings of any of their beaux ; and thus committed to each other, stood 
two females, whose relative situations demanded the performance of duties, 
and the observance of conduct, in every way at variance with those by which 
they were pleased to regulate their career in the world of fashion.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 117—119. 

But now for something better. The lover, hinted at in the above 
extract, arrives—tout exprds, par hazard. He is an exceedingly 
stupid and very ugly lord—so that really the young lady has no excuse 
except that he isa lord. William Terrington takes huff. The partie 
quarée go out for an evening driye, and he retires to hisown room. A 
knock is heard at the door :— | 


* « Come in,’ said he. ee moe Os: 
“ The door opened, and presented to his view his mother’s woman, Davis, 


who absolutely trembling with (how excited he could not ) 

and pale as death, entered, and clos ie dat ations self 

a sities care Os ewes en ed nee ae 
“ * Davis!” William, startle@ at er appearance, * how wretchedly il 

yee * Hil Wop,’ said dhe; im 6 Wee tam audibles * who wo 
« « You mean my nd Miss ¢ ?” said 


« © Yes, the t 
we . tT gold eee 4 
we Yavis : 
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the Lord has put mé ob this, and his will bé done—I have nursed you, 
William Terrington—I have dandled hye in my arms—I have fondled you— 
I have loved a a must be saved from the snares of the insincere and 
ungodly—yes, William, you shall not be made a fool of, though others are— 
d’ye mark me—do you think, William Terrington, that that lord came here 
by chance to-day—or d’ye think your bonny bride invited him?’ 

« ¢ Are you mad, Davis,’ said William, ‘or would you make me so?’ 

« *No, I would save you,’ said she ; ‘ you disbelieve me—you think I 
rave—talk without book—here, boy—here—out of her own writing desk 
have I fetched the evidence—here is the lord’s letter, which her maid trea- 
sured up for her—here is the permission asked to come to-day, which the 
young jilt granted—here—here—tead it—her maid, who thinks herself 
faithful, would not trust me with the truth. She has her lover too—him, I 
brought hither myself this afternoon to soothe, and flatter, and please her— 
while with these keys—these never failing keys, I have drawn from her mis- 
tress’s hoard the proof of her unworthiness to be your wife.’ 

“ « Good Godt said William, ‘ how am I to act?” 

“ «Take not that name in vain!’ said Davis ; ‘1 have been latterly taught 
to speak it with faith and reverence ; but you live in the midst of sin and 
vice, make haste—read that—it must be returned before the beauty comes 
back to her bower.’ 

xe What would you have me do with the letter?’ said William ; ‘ I won’t 
touch it.’ 

“ € Whisht boy, whisht,’ said Davis ; ‘ what are your scruples?’ 

“* « Honour forbids it!’ said William. 

“ « Honour !—ha—ha—ha,’ said Davis; ‘ are you serious? Honour in 
this house—the mark for fools and knaves to point and scoff at—honour !—. 


God help the honour of your poor father—are you blind—are you deaf—will 
you read this letter ? eT. 


“ * No!” said William; ‘ I will not—and I do declare to you, that were 
it not for my mother’s affection for you, which I know would induce her to 

ink me a causeless enemy to you, I would" 

“ * What!’ said Davis; ‘do you threaten me with betraying—do you 
tempt me with pretences of your mother’s love for me—your mother hates me, 
sir—hates—because she fears me—and I hate her.’ 

“ ¢ You!’ exclaimed William ; ‘ this is insanity,’—and he moved towards 
the bell in order to call for assistance. : : : 

“ © Held, child, hold!’ said Davis, a with an iron grasp ; 
‘ call none here—three words from my lips would send mother from her 
home—from you, and from the world—provoke me, and they shall out.’ 

** « Woman!’ said William, ‘ or rather fiend in woman’s shape—thy 


calumnies are false—false as hell.’ ; 
“ « You reject my counsel too,’ said Davis; ‘ you will not be saved— 


‘ er gentleman, if se,’ said Davis; ‘ and 
ere age Thall be thrust out firs. Oh, 
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in my affairs, much less that of a servant ; and least of all, that of a ser- 
vant who thinks so basely of her mistress’s son, as to imagine him capable 
of grounding his conduct in life upon a stolen letter written in confidence.’ 

“© Ah!’ said Davis, laughing ; ‘that’s honour, and honourable 
too—and I am despised and villified—but such is the lot koe Bry for me— 
suffering—suffering and reviling—no matter, sir—I tell you again, that the 
lord, whom you hate in your heart, was bidden here y, by the charm- 
ing creature whom you love—see, hasn’t he taken your place at her side— 
are they not laughing at your ill-humour, and enjoying your 
while your kind mother joins in the jests Fs ery you. Mercy! mercy! 
they are,here,’ cried she; ‘ ed—this of rain has driven them 
back—I must be gone—remember, William Terrington, I have tried to save 
you—I have been accounted ye iy have been threatened—I now a 
in my turn—vengeance is at —not mine on you, or yours—but the un- 
ada vengeance of heaven upon sin and widediir 

* Saying this, she abruptly quitted the room, leaving William in a state of 
feeling perfectly indescribable. ’—Vol. ii. pp. 128—134. 


His feelings are naturally still more agonised by this extraordinary 
scene. At last he determines to write to his mother ; and he occupied 
himself in so doing all the evening :— . 


oe midnight, when the sound of voices in the lobby announced that the 
amily were retiring to rest; they seemed to pause opposite the door of his 


ere HM a sort of whispering contention evidently took place between his 
mo 


er and Flora, followed by the sounds of footsteps hastily retreating— 


“« Neither one nor the other,’ said William—his eyes full of tears. — 
“Well, my dear boy,’ said she, with one of her sweetest smiles, ‘ I'll 


a a , William.’ 
ch in | him fondly and fer nil gael ooo Z 
with innocence, the room with a t ) 
lobby to her bed-chamber. Hitt 

“* The world is a liar!’ exclaimed William, as she parted from him, ‘my 
mother is innocent—that woman cannot be guilty.’ . Aiea 

“ The kiss she had given him seemed on his very heart—and as he 
read the implied accusations, and all worldly calumnies which he 
collected in his letter to her, the tears fell from his eyes on the. and 
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« «For mercy's sake, what do you mean?’ said William. 
«Be quick, be quick,’ said Davis, ‘’tis a hard thing to do—but it must 
be done there’s fire in the house—fire—child—fire.’ 

«Fire !’ exclaimed William, starting up. ‘ Why stand we here then— 
where is it?” . 

“«« Be cool—be calm,’ said Davis, ‘ noise creates confusisn—disturb none 
—look to Sir William’s room.’ 

aying 5 she oan the on — the door « Morley’s apartment. 

“« There lies your » sai vis, pointing, ‘I cannot enter ou 
in—see ! "tis there—'tis there.’ 1h hath 

“ William, over-awed by the extraordinary manner of the woman, and 
not much disliking the idea of obtaining an ally in Sir William against her 
fury, should she prove, as he suspected, r mad, and become violent, 
did as he was bid ; the door unfastened, yielded. to his push, and he entered 
the apartment. 

“In a moment he returned to Davis, who was standing in the passage. 

“ « Heis not here!’ said William ‘he is not in his room.’ 

“*Ha! ha! ha!’ said Davis, with a hideous grin of triumph: ‘ Fool, 
did you think he was?’ - 

“«* Where is he then?’ said William. 

“* Stop,’ said she in a subdued voice, as if she had suddenly beheld a 
spectre, and catching him by the arm, she thrust him, with herself, into 
a ~ neers, where the light of dawning day had not yet penetrated ; ‘ Hush 
—look there ! 

es could, from this place, see the entrance to Lady Terrington’s bed- 
room—William’s eyes were fixed on the spot ; as they stood together, they 
could feel ezch other tremble, he shook with horror, she with anxiety and 
expectation ; the door of .Caroline’s:‘room was opened slowly and cautiously 
—the cold sweat stood upon William’s brow, and his knees knocked together 
—his fixed eyes were blasted with the sight of Morley quitting the apart- 
ment of his mother, enveloped in his morning gown—he stepped softly F 
quickly through the lobby—he passed near them—he saw them not—and as 
he came close to them, Davis : the arm and body of her victim, lest 
he should rush from his hiding place, and kill him on the spot—but the 
paramour was safe—for William had seen the horrid vision, and fallen 
senseless on a sofa which filled the recess.”—Vol. ii. pp. 187—142.. 

Now, in despite of all the abuse which we have showered, and, in 
our conscientious judgment, most deservedly—upon this book in the 
gross, we must say that we think these most powerfully con- 
ceived and wrought out—and, indeed, of a degree of merit so totally 
distinct from the rest of the work that we cannot understand its having 
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the grounds which had formed the subject for their jests and drolleries five 
minutes before ; ‘all in such taste—so t—so ret aed a 

«* Mrs. Mac Brisket, how do you do?’ said Skinner, overwhelmed with the 
compliments of his new visitor, ‘you are no stranger, ma am—Mr. Fuggle- 
ston, I am extremely glad to see you here.’ 

“* Sir,’ said Fuggleston, bowing, ‘ you do as Lady Macbeth advises— 

‘ Bear welcome in your eye, your hand, your tongue.’ 

“Mr. Kekewich here presented his son to my hero, who gave him an 
equally cordial greeting ; and immediately after to the ladies, that 
the servants should shew them the rooms destined for night’s accommoda- 
tion, himself proceeding to point out the apartments of the two single gentle- 
0) ee | 

‘It was Mrs. Fuggleston’s principle to honour the maker of a feast, and to 
reverence the master of ahouse. In avery few minutes she saw of-what stuff 
Gervase was made, and determiued to mould the unfortunate victim to her 
purposes. It was not merely at Bagsden Parva that she resolved to make him 
useful, she had more extended views than his small villa could command, and 
flew at higher game than chickens, tongue, or roasted pig. She was on the 
eve of a London engagement: Skinner had, early in the day, mentioned his 
nena me visiting the ‘ wer city '—to secure such ae friend = her first 
arrival in the metropolis w be most important. His money 
certain articles of finery, which were wanting to her public sliaeiliemes. 
His protection would be every thing to a new eomer—a patron from the 
country in her train would stamp her respectability and influence in the 
provinces ; and give her a weight which, in addition to the testimonials of the 
doctor of divinity, and the two medical referees of the London manager, would 
quite set her up. In short, it was pretty certain that whatever merit she 
hans Reneely OF perenne, Bet tact as a manager was by no means to be 

esp 

* Skinner was quite enchanted with the brilliancy of his although 
now aud then ® little at their allusions; their alle dhicky 
local or professional, and very frequently my excellent friend Gervase was, to 
use a ervey wel wy Fue pe - ‘ basketted.’ When he heard 
nes eston, who wanted a glass of 


he took it literally, and, much 
adding, that he, ‘upon pri 
upon § occasions—‘ [ 










the dea in his hand, exclaimed— 


and so, in truth, it was a 
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««¢ The red wine first rise in their fat cheeks, my lord; then we hav 
them tale up fo leon = Boe wal have 
cried he. ‘That's by no means genteel, Mr. F.,’ said the heroine. ‘It is a 
sort of a hint,” said Mrs. Mac Brisket, hastily finishing a huge bumper which 
she bad just begun to sip deliberately, in o that nothing might be wasted. 
‘If you are for a stroll, said Skinner vanities to the strollers, * you'll find 
a pleasant walk in the : that is, if you don’t dislike the noise.’ ‘ What 
noise, Sir?’ said Mrs. Fugg , 

* ¢ The cause, the cause, my soul,’ ’ 

as Othello says,’ cried Fuggleston. ‘ Exactly so,’ said Skinnner, ‘ the caws 
—that ig what I meant.’ ‘Oh dear, not I,’ said Mrs. Fuggleston: ‘I think 
the sound quite romantic. It inspires a thousand indescribable feelings. And 
what a nice thing a rook pie is, Mtr. Skinner, with a bit of tender rump-steak 
in the bottom of it.’ * Mr. Skinner has heard of chattering pyes,’ replied her 
husband, ‘in dismal concord sung, as Shakspeare says.’ ‘Well!’ exclaimed 
the lady, ‘I never heard any thing half su rude as that, in my life—come, 
Mrs. Mac B., let us beat Gly velblie’aud then, turning to our hero, she 
added, with one of her very best Lydian languishes, ‘ you'll not be very long 
after us, Mr. 8,’ | 

“ Poor Geryase! that was the finishing blow to the conquest—he could 
not speak ; he looked n; and although it must be admitted that his 
countenance was not the most e in the world, he suited the action to 
the look, tF somes the hand which he so gallantly held, felt a reciprocal 

ueeze, which confirmed him in the opinion, that he had made a hit, (or as 
Mr. eston would have quoted it, ‘a very palpable hit,’) and that Mrs. 

m, for the first time in her life, was really smitten. 

7 the departure of the fair one, Cetra could not rally, and 
Ah he found that the wine passed briskly, and that his bell was rung 
rapidly under the active management of his vice, he was quite unfitted for the 
gay society, by which he was surrounded. ewich, according to annual 
custom, a comic song, with ‘ ,’ (as he called it,) between each 
verse: but the gibes atid jests, which were wont ‘to keep the table in a roar,’ 
fell unheeded upon Skinner's ear. Ney, 9 ectly abstracted was he, that 
he did not even the capital imita 


~~ . upon the impenetrability of my hero, 
a ae nb es suit Ac fr purpose of delighting his play- | 
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a stage whisper, ‘how do do?’ Skinner blushed crimson. ‘I kn 
what I should do,’ said the Sie I were Mr. Ski “I say nothing— 
but beauty, like every thing else, may be misplaced.’ ‘So may advice, my 


love,’ said Fuggleston. 

* Advise yourself,’ | 
as Edmund has it.’ ‘I can assure you, Mrs. » said Skinner, 
‘ that your estion shall be law, for I am sure ve a reason for every 


thing you say. ‘ And a motive for every thing does,’ whispered Keke- 
wich, senior, to Kekewich, junior. ‘ No doubt,’ said Fuggleston, ‘ Mrs. F. 


‘ Hath reasuns strong and forcible ;’ | 
but I cannot help thinking, my love, that Mr. Skinner is the best judge of 


what he likes best ; and +S of to dic- 
tate——’ ‘——Dictate, my dear,’ exclaimed the » *1 did not think of 
such a thing; I only suggested: did I, Mrs. Mac?’ 

“ This speech was accompanied by a look to her crony, Mrs. Mac Brisket, 
which was answered by a look from that lady, which at once unsettled Skin- 
ner's security of mind, as to the propriety of his servants, and their conduct ; 
for such is the artfulness of a cunning under-bred woman, that she can contrive, 
without pasa hy word likely to commit herself, to agitate and disquiet in a 
moment, minds which, for years before, have been as calm and as id as 
mill-pools. What her object was, every body may guess; how the whole 


SOEs St PAE. CERO y overturned, as yet remains to be 
veio . 

“« The evening wore on, and a round Peteod peng Mrs. 
ston would be Mr. Skinner's banker, and joined their little stock , 
and she | into Kekewich’s hand, and played accordingly, and trod upon 


Skinner's toe when he was going to play ; and in short, pre such 
manoeuvres, as might have subjected her, and her new favourite, oo 
and ties of a bill of indictment, had the cash, of which their joint 

conduced to despoil the rest of the company, amounted to any sum of sufficient 
importance to render such a process advisable. Indeed, the coupled facts 





way into et of his better half, he looked on with complacency..and 
oumatal Rent by sicsing coumeute and thus contributing as little as 
possible to the amount of plunder. 7 | | 

“* After cards, came a good substantial » at which the worthy 
exerted themselves with great activity; and came brandy, ru 
and hollands, tumblers, " 
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ae | sir,’ replied the dade sesing, with her eyes, that Mr. Skin- 
ner’s liberal po’ had somewhat too rapidly forwarded. his’ familiarity. 
‘Come, Mrs. Mac B. ‘To bed, to bed.’ ie. 

* ¢ Qne moment, my dear,’ said the lady, who always had something in her 
glass to finish, when called away in a hurry; and hastily swallowing the 
remnant of her ‘drink,’ she prepared to follow her leader.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 213232. 1% : 


This, we think, is pretty well; and we assure our readers that we 
have omitted some of the dullest and most revolting parts. The 
whole history of this man, Skinner, is, indeed, of so low, base, and dis- 

ting a kind—so fall of scenes of the coarsest debauchery, and of 
accidents and embarrassments, pitiful in themselves, and leading to 
nothing—that onelig constantly asking for what purpose it could pos- 
sibly have been written?’—what it can mean?—and how any body 
with the mere publishing experience of Mr. Hook, could have ‘put 
forth such a thing to the world? Two or three chapters are taken up 
with a silly account of the temporary loss of a writing desk; the point 
of which is to show that it is better to be liberal to guards of coaches, 
that they may take care of your luggage! And what, for instance, 
could have induced Mr. Hook to insert the following description of the 
Fugglestons’ lodgings in London in a book meant to be read by gentle- 
men and Jadies? He surely must know that mere filth, though it may 
sometimes degrade real humour, is not humour in itself; and that un- 
doubtedly it is not either polite or clever to fill a large portion of one’s 
book with little else. There is, to be sure, the variety of gross and 
absolute indecency ; but, of the two, we prefer the dirt :-— 

“‘ The drawing-room door was speedily thrown open-—a baize cloth 
was spread came round table, of which the moieties did on exacily unite— 
there was hanging in one of the windows a smoke-dried canary bird in a dingy 
cage—a print of Mr. Kean in a tarnished frame was fixed over the fire-place, 
opposite to which stood a very small piano-forte, covered like the table with 
green baize—against the wall over the instrument was what is called a 
mirror, a little convex piece of glass in a gilt frame, balled all round, (three 
balls absent) with anes} scat a for candles, one broken off. The chairs were 
old and large, with ing backs and horse-hair bottoms,—a once fine 
work-table with a sky blue bag very much stained, the top open, and 
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engaged in decorating her n for by on a smart 
over the less prese ntable parts of, her ry, and i oo 
their paper cases those jetty ringlets which had so often oes the hearts of 


rovincial beaux, and which were now destined to ensnare that of my honest 
riend Gervase. | 

_ “ As Skinner sate and pondered on the ing interview, it a 
clearly evident to him that the head of the family was absent: i »a 
sort of dressing-gown made of unwashable Bath coa which hung over 
the back of a chair, and a shavin -pot half full of soapy water, which 
stood upon its proper rag just within the rusty steel fender, and a huge 
kettle which rested on the ‘ hob,’ the colour of which rendered it completely 
obnoxious to any remark upon its appearance which the impertinent pot 
might have thought proper to make, proclaimed that leston had dressed : 
his domestic sli too, conjugally reposed upon the : all indicated 
that his friend had since breakfast returned to com the operation of 
‘adonizing,’ which he had only half and hastily ed, when he rose 
in order that he might as early as possible have the pleasure of waiting upon 
his patron at Hatchett’s, and had again sallied forth. Skinner's agitation 
increased with this discovery, for although a téte-d-téte with his fair one was of 
course highly desirable, yet his natural rusticity and timorous disposition 
took alarm at what he could not fail to wish for, and the next ten minutes 
were occupied in deliberating with himself what manner of salutation he 
should proffer, scrupulously anxious so to shape his behaviour as to steer 
equally clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of society—the appearance of 
vulgar forwardness, or the imputation of unworldly bashfulness. 

“* At length the trial came, and Mrs. eston made her appearance : 
the doubts end difficulties of my hero were all dispelled by the ardent manner 
in which the fair one ran to meet and greet him. She yielded her hand even 
before it was sought, and rewarded its owner with a _—- of friendship, 
sufficiently hearty and unequivocal to bring tears into the eyes of the unso- 
phisticated bachelor,—whether by the force of menial pleasure, or bodily 
pain, bachelors who are occasionally subject to flying gout will best 
determine. 

“«Oh, Mr. Skinner,’ said the lady, ‘how kind it is of you to call ; how 
delighted I am to see you; and how can I look at you with anything 
like composure, owing you such a of gratitude as we do?’ ‘Pray dont 
mention it, Ma'am,’ said Skinner, ing his hat at the moment, in an 
effort té recover his stick which had tum down the moment before: * I 
ain most happy to have been of any use, ng a ee ee a 

en 







about it till it is quite convenient.’ ‘My husband breakfasted with 
believe,’ said the . * He did,’ said Skinner ; ‘and I him to dine 
with me.’ ‘I shall be quite angry with you,’ continued ‘if you take 


Sia Pace with Kiw toate, Y otght: mbi'ce be reco bt ke himself 
wi taste, I ought not to at : usell : 
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loves of this amiable couple. We allude to the introduction of Skinner 
into the mad-house ; in which all manner of paltry ribaldry is put into 
play, to expose and ridicule that awful infirmity of human nature, 
which ought never to be mentioned or thought of without pity and 
awe. ‘The incident of mistaking a sane man for a mad one is ex- 
ceedingly hacknied, and at best disgusting. But to revive it for 
the twentieth time, with fresh combinations of impertinent ridicule 
against this awful visitation, speaks something more than bad taste— 
it is bad feeling. Making jokes upona man having the tic douloureux, 
or upon a city being attacked by the plague, would be decent and 
humane in the comparison. 

We have now given the opinion of this book which we think it 
really deserves—and we have produced samples of such length to 
support our judgment, that, if they donot support, they must destroy 
it. We have given very considerable praise where we believe it to be 
deserved—and we have expressed still greater censure, because we 
think, in fairness, that censure ought exceedingly to preponderate. 
In conclusion, we recommend those who may be guided by our judgment, 
to read the first half of the second volume, and not to touch upon 
the rest ; and even this advice, we must qualify by the request that 
mammas and aunts will read it themselves before they pass it on to their 
young people. We individually think that the scenes which in them- 
selves are questionable are rendered innocuous by the circumstances 
under which they are presented: but on this head, we know, doctors 
disagree—and we do not desire to be snubbed on so momentous a 


topic. ‘ 
———SS 


ON THE AUTHOR OF THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN, 
[From a Manuscript Letter of the Time of James II. addressed to a Lady.) 


Ar the primary visitation of the Archbishop of York, Doctor Dolben, 
holden lately at Nottingham, the archbishop did then and there 
declare who certainly was the author of the Whole Duty of Man, and 
all those other genuine pieces, such as the Art of Contentment, Decay of 
Piety, Gentleman’s Calling, and the Lady's Calling, &c. which came 
under the name of the author of the Whole Duty of Man. “ To the 
shame of our cloth,” the archbishop said, “ itwas noclergyman.” One 
of the clergy replied, “ whosoever the author was, the Art of Con- 
tentment, and the Decay of. Piety, were books that showed the author 
well skilled in the learned languages.” To this the archbishop 
answered, “that the author was very well read both in the Latin 
and Greek fathers; yea,” adds the archbishop, “ to my shame I may 
speak it, the author understood the. po 
languages therein, better than I myself 
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glory of all does at last redound to God alone and your own sex; and 
that which to me seems equally admirable with the design and 
atchievement of the work, is the discreet management of the publi- 
cation thereof; that though they were the works of a woman, yet her 
tongue was so well governed as never to raise so much as a suspicion 
thereof; they that know this, and how natural even to the wisest of 
philosophers the love of glory is, will more easily believe her able 
to write the Government of the Tongue ; and those that know her cir- 
cumstances, how unequally she was yoked, will more admire her prac- 
tice of Contentment than that she should be theauthor of that book, 
called the art thereof. 

I remember very well that sometime before his Jate majesty’s happy 
restoration, when I heard this character of this extraordinary lady, it 
was objected by some as a thing to be wondered at, that Dr. Hammond, 
whose character for sobriety as well as learning was so great, could 
content himself to live in such a family, where the master of it was 
so notoriously intemperate: the reply was, as I well remember, that 
though the master of the family was a good fellow, yet he had a 
wife, a most virtuous lady ; you long to know, I suppose, what the name 
of this virtuous lady was ; she was the lady of one Sir John Parkington, 
whose house near Worcester I have often seen In my opinion it con- 
tributes great matter and occasion for admiration, that a woman in 
her circumstances, being a wife'to a person of that quality, and mother 
and mistress of a great family, (their estate, I guess, is about three 
thousand per annum; and seated amongst numerous visitants, their 
seat being not above five or six miles from Worcester,) should be able 
to redeem her mind from distraction of business, and to enjoy herself 
and her own thoughts as freely as if she lived in a nunnery; and [ 
never heard that what concerned her part in the government of her 
family was in the least neglected. It is thought that many of Dr. 
Hammond's notions in his Expositions on the Psalms and the Testa- 
ment were suggested by this admirable lady; admirable for piety, 
learning, prudence, diligence, contentiveness, and humility. Had the 
author been known before the world had so generally passed their 
public approbation of her works, they doubtless would not have been 
so easily approved by all sorts and sexes; but now it is too late to 
retract or detract. She has done her work, and is gone to rest. ; 
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Lecco or Como, the two southern extremities of the lake, a distance 
of fifty miles. This is no slight voyage, as we have partly experienced, 
when made against the wind. Besides, even for travellers who should 
happen to come in that direction, it is more convenient to cross the 
mountains by another new road, which diverges to the right at the 
village of Spliigen, on the Swiss side of the Alps, and passes over the 
St. Bernardino, and so down upon Bellinzona, and by the lake of 
Lugano to Milan. This road is likewise a new work, made entirely 
’ by the Swiss government, whose territories I need not inform a man of 
your general knowledge, by a sufficiently bizarre-adherence to an- 
cient limits, indent, in this quarter, into Italy to the south of the lake 
' of Lugano; while the Austrian power extends, on the one hand, to 
the top of the Spliigen ; and the Piedmontese, on the other, to the foot 
of the Simplon. 

Mais pour commencer par le commencement, we proceeded to 
Bergamo, for the express purpose of avoiding Milan, having been there 
twice before, and ot making our attack upon the heights of Spliiga, 
from the side of Lecco. To this picturesque village, after spending 
a night at the birthplace of Harlequin, we proceeded. But the 
deities of the mountains were not propitious ; for, as we approached 
them, they shewed their displeasure by expressing the juices of their 
clouds, in a manner more like what one has heard of an Indian 
monsoon, than what might have been expected within the temperate 


zone. The inn at Lecco is tolerable; but it “nocte pluit tot ;” and ) 


the morning brought no spectacula for us: but thunder, lightning, and 
their accompaniments, re-echoed from the rugged lofty mountains that 
overhang the village. It was curious how little satisfactory infor- 
mation could be procured of the Spliigen passage at this place; the 
waiter, indeed, of the inn, otherwise an intelligent person, insisted that 
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Mathilde and’ Malek Adhel; with an introduction: of horses,-and 
triumphant cars; a very poor imitation of our former acquaintances, 
Timour the Tartar and Co. of Covent Garden. The ballerine were 
mal-chaussées to a degree; and their dancing was bad, in the pro- 
portion of the inferiority of their dirty loose cotton stockings, and ill- 
made shoes, to the tight elegant silks of the same gentry of London 
and Paris. But Caro /Jei is not a dancer, though he may shine in 
higher branches of the fine arts. I went behind the scenes, where I 
was admitted by the delegate of police, as being a foreigner; but, 
excepting in size, it was ver y much like the stage of our own opera. 

But, at this rate, we shall never get to the Spliigen ; so tearing our- 
selves away from Milan, I shall bring you with us to Como. I shall 
not detain you long there; though we remained two nights, and were 
much delighted with the place, as every one must be. Neither our 
enthusiasm, nor our prying disposition, carried us to inspect the Villa 
d’Este. Torlonia, the Roman banker to whom it now belongs, has 
given orders that the private apartment of our late queen shall no 
longer be shown; but in case you should suspect me of not going on 
that account, I must do myself the credit to assure you, that I was 
not aware of the circumstance till afterwards. 

I hired two boats; one for the carriage and two ponies which I 
have lugged after me from Rome, for no good reason that I know of, 
but to ride up the Spliigen as I did up the Simplon with you last year; 
and the other for ourselves, lighter, and fitted with awnings, table, 
and other conveniences. We were not fortunate in our first day. 
“‘ Nostro lago non é tenero,” we were assured by one of our friends 
already mentioned at Lecco; and we found the gusts of wind between 
the high mountains which bind the lake, accompanied by waves which 
would have done no discredit to salt water. It was ridiculous to be 
sea-sick on fresh water ; but sea-sickness there was among the party. 
With difficulty and very hard rowing we reached La Caddenabbia in 
ten hours. Had the day been fine, we should have enjoyed our sail 
much; even as it was, we were decidedly of opinion that all we have 
hitherto seen in Italy, including the lakes Maggiore and Garda, must 
yield to the magnificence and brilliancy of the scenery which bounds 
this piece of water. It even, I think, excels our old friend of Geneva 
in many respects; indeed, except in the great expanse of water, in all. 
The richness.of some of the ae verdant with vines, and every 
luxuriant foliage, to the to — villas in tract 
Italian taste; the rocky ne of others, yr b ct 
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to which place we had to send back for it. We amused ourselves in 
looking at some of the villas inthe neighbourhood, amongst which that 
of the Conte Somariva is the most remarkable. The owner was a 
Milanese, ong rose under the auspices of Napoleon to con- 
siderable wealth. generally resides in Paris, but spends some 

of the winter here, where the climate, we are told, is particularly 
mild. He has fitted up his palace with many pictures, by the best 
modern painters, French and Italian. 

On Sunday, the 30th of May, we left Caddenabbia, and proceeded to 
the top of the lake, called the Riva of Chiavenna; our boatmen assured 
us that this was thirty-two miles, but, meo periulo, I deny its being 
more than twenty. On landing, we found four horses put to the 
carriage, to take us the sixteen miles to Chiavenna, though the road 
is leveland good ; but from there being no posts, we were at the mercy 
of the person who keeps them there. At Chiavenna we fou.d not a 
bad inn, but our difficulties began to thicken upon us; as from all 
quarters we were assured, that at this season it was scarcely possible 
to pass the mountains in a carriage, there being still six miles of very 
deep snow on the road, softened by the hot weather and the quantity 
of rain that had lately fallen. Sledges, it is true, pass daily, but they 
have formed a track for themselves, so deep and narrow, that even 
by putting our carriage upon one of them, its superior width would 
searcely allow it to pass. To all this I paid but little attention, 
having found through life, that difficulties are generally at least two- 
fold exaggerated, in the sequel, however, we found this information 
pretty correct. Chiavenna is a very remarkable place, situated at 
the foot of lofty mountains, or rather rocks ; for the mountains for the 
most part are perfectly perpendicular. In their sides various houses 
are built, called Le Grotte, which are resorted to by peer of all 

ions, to enjoy themselves over their cool wine ; and it was always 
tothese places I was obliged to repair, whether in search of a voiturier 
to find me horses, or of Signor Leva, the engineer of the road, from 
whom I wished to procure information. With some difficulty, we 
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drier state. The mountainsfrom Isola rises most ly ; the 
road is narrow, to a degree approaching danger. Thegwork, though 
new, is so slight, that itis fast falling into ruin; and the zigzags are 
so short, that they add to the risk by the frequency of the turns. 












Moreover, the ascent, oe erie ERG e Jess t _ pa 
cent. The parapet rail in many places given way, from. 
ground haying yielded undef in such places there was barely 


room for the wheels of our carriage to pass. at rained. moreover ; so, 
had we been inclined to be nervous, we.could only ha ed at the 
expense of a wet skin, which, to me, is a greater danger than an | 
Alpine precipice. We passed two very fine galleries, which, with one 
we had already seen before reaching Isola, are only real sub- 
stantial workmanship the road can boast.of. In Jess than three 
hours from leaving Isola, we reached. t wd Casa di Ricovero, 
or house of refuge; here the snow was no longer passable inthe 
carriage, and we descended from it. The rain, poured ineegsantly; 
but, in the face ofit, madame, the baby, and.maid, were shipped on an 
open sledge, and set off for the small albergo, about.a mile anda half 
in advance, whilst I, “ mounted on my Naples pony, Carbonaro,” ac- 
companied. I had been told, by the bye, that it would be no easy 
matter to carry through a horse unaccustomed to the snow, as the only 
path (that is, where horses have trodden before, and beaten the snow 
somewhat hard) is not above a foot broad ; on. the slighte: 
deviation from it, a horse at once plunges up to the shoulder, and. if 
alarmed, may, on the next plunge, go over a precipice... Even on this 
path, from the snow in many spots having melted underneath, I found 
there was considerable risk; but the snow hitherto was mot in any 
part above nine feet deep on the road—as you could always see at 
least the tops of the higher posts of the railway, made of unusual 
length at certain intervals, in orderto mark the track. We gotto the 
albergo in about half an hour, but it was two hours before the carriage 
came. iu ee 
The albergo, adjoining which is the frontier, Do of the 
Austrians, is about a mile and a half from.the third Casa di Recovero, 
which is sf] farther on, and almost at the top of the mountain;.to 
which place, and for two miles down.om the north, side, the snow was 
of a depth far beyond what I should have conceived possible on the 
first of June. In fact, at this place, the eye coul othing that 
was not covered with snow; all the moun round were as white as 
in January; and as yet we could seemothing of the descent, omwhere 


































the snow was melted. I followed the sledge, and admired the skill of 
ana o the sagacity of the horse. We deviated from the 
road on several occagjens, more particularly tommender a descent more 
rapid than I should fave imagined possible, by which an hour’s road 
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mediate snow, but to go back the way I had come, and to rejoin the 
path whence I had left it. All this time the tops of the upper mountains 
around were covered with mist, and it rained for the most part. I 
need not say, that riding was here out of the question, the snow not 
being strong enough for a mounted horse. At last we were well 
pleased to regain the road, where the snow was pretty well cleared 
from it; but here the sledge could proceed no farther, and it was 
necessary for my woman-kind to be transhipped into one of the 
numerous small cars, which are always lying at the end of the 
snow. The road now begins to go through that huge ravine, or cleft 
in the mountain, down which rolls one of the sources of the Rhine, 
and in about three or four miles reaches the Spliigen, where we arrived 
“ sair droukit,” in about four hours from our albergo. We found 
a large and not uncomfortable inn, and the carriage arrived in about 
two hours afterwards, with only the damage of three of the glasses 
broken. Spliigen villageis by no means at the foot of the ascent to the 
pass. This may be said to.commence sixteen miles nearer Coire, the 
capital of the Grisons, at the village of Tusis; between which latter 
place and Spliigen, the road (called the Via Mala, from the horror of 
the adjoining scenery) is more frightfully awful than any thing I have 
as yet encountered. For the most part, you are between rocks some 
thousands of feet in height, and so perfectly upright, or rather over- 
hanging, that you feel as if you would be crushed to nothing every 
instant. This feeling is not diminished by the huge masses which 
have crumbled, and are constantly crumbling down ; and in our case 
it was added to, by our being the first to use the post, established only 
the day before; and, in consequence, having the benefit of being drawn 
by horses never before ina carriage; and driven by a postillion who 
had never driven any thing but one of the narrow cars of the country. 
The consequence was, we were run against the walls and carts five 
different times, though never out of a walk; one of these shocks was 
at the Patten Briicke, one of the most dreadful parts of this most ter- 
rifie road. The Rhine roars along, many hundreds of feet below you, and 
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has towithstand. Indeed, the Spliigen being seldom free from snow 
above four months in the year, will ever prevent its being aroad much 
resorted to, even were it in other respects good. I should think, 
therefore, that its proposed continuation from Chiavenna to Lecco 
along the banks of the lake of Como, not a very useful extension: 
with ws, and with our steam vessels on the lake, even were there a road, 
it would searcely be used. Between Tasis and Coire we passed the 
two bridges at Rheichenau, where the Upper and Lower Rhine meet, 
and got to Coire at eleven at night ; where, from the bad state of the 
streets, we found it difficult to get the carriage up to the door of the 
Croce Bianca. 

I have omitted mentioning the cascade of Pianazzo, on the way from 
Chiavenna to Isola,which resembles the Pisse-Vache, but is considerably 
higher; and while on the subject of waterfalls, I might say a good deal 
of several falls of the Rhine all along the Via Mala. In this part of 
the road we noticed a small stream which poured over from the highest 
part of the rocks above us, but which, long before it reached half way 
down, was quite lost in a thick mist; a small ledge of the rock again 
collected the shattered fragments, and it resumed its course to the 
river below in a tolerably collected manner, from having worn a sort 
of channel for itself, and the rock not being projecting. The galleries 
on the Spliigen passage are different from those of the Simplon: the 
latter are excavations through the rock, while those of the Spliigen 
are all built of stone and lime, and, as already observed, are the most 
workmanlike part of the whole. We were told that the engineer 
(Donegani) who planned the road on the Austrian side, did it in 
twenty-four hours time. Perhaps its defects may be owing to this 
haste; though I find no fault with the laying it out, further than the 
shortness of the zigzags already mentioned. ‘The Swiss frontier is on 
the top of the mountain, and their side was done by themselves, and is 
not quite so good as the Austrian. They have the merit, however, of 
having lately finished a similar road over the San Bernardino, where 
both sides of the moantain belong to them. This road proceeds from 
the village of Spliigen to the westward, and crosses the mountain of 
San Bernardino, and so down by Bellinzoni to the extremity of the 
Swiss possessions in Italy, on the south side of the Lake of Lugano, 
to within twenty-five miles of Milan. | 





FEBRUARY. 


Tue earth Jies quiet in its wintry sleep, 

But Spring 1s dancing in the cloudless sky. — 

Month of sharp rains, and driv'lling sleet, and fogs 
Tenacious of their sway, thou com’st so lightly — 

In thy first steps, that thou would’st seem te bring 

The perfect budding-time, and bid the flowers 

Leap from their cloistering célls, and the brown woods 

Be cloth'd with verdure. Thou art a faithless one; 

But thou art beautiful in morns like this, = == 














‘FEBRUARY. 


When the grey mist glides airily away, 
Like the white silken robe of -a fair night. 
How lovely is the drapery of Frost !— 
Whether the mystic influence knit all moisture 
In solid masses;—or ingem each branch, 
And twig, and trailing weed, with silvery flakes, 
More gorgeous than the palaces of pearl, 
Or grots of purest coral,—or besprinkle 
The fields with brilliant whiteness, and enfold 
The quiet water with the thin crisp ice 
That quivers in the wind! The kindliest glances 
Of Frost’s bright ministry are round us now 
In beauty, a in power such, as all life 
May feel and shrink not. 
From the leafless hedge 

1 heard the woodlark pour his mellow note, 
A solitary songster: yet the morn 
Was chill and grey, and the inspiring sun 
Not yet had lighted up the russet plain: 
He sang with a full voice of inmost joy 
His prelude to the deepening harmony 
Of Spring’s rich choir: his seem’d the single sound 
Of gladness waking from its annual sleep 
Of renovation. Did he raise his song 
With that instinctive feeling of the power 
Of all-pervading life, which calls the buds 
Forth in their freshness, and impels the flowers 
To woo the sun, and brave the nipping wind ? 

Sweet was this music in the silent dawn, 
While the red east, nor luminous nor dim, 
Diffused no lustre; but the amber light 
Came rolling on like one broad sea of gold, 
Till the magnificent disk at once uprose 
In visible motion. Not the distant woods 
Shrouded his presence, for the leafless trees 
Ribb’d the fall orb. I stood upon the plain, 
And saw him mount, as from the level sea, 
In glory that the sense might gaze upon 
Through the thin veil of mist. Then the sere boughs 
Warm’d into beauty; and the commonest weed, 
The fern that throws its mantle o’er the turf, | 
And the thick knots of rank and wither’d grass, 
Were lovely in that light: the frosty robe, 
The thin robe of powdery dew, was bright 
As silver; and the sheep that graz’d 


But the blue sky above us has a clear 

And pearly softness; not a white speck 
Upon its breast—it is ac dome. 
There is 8 quiet charm about this morn 
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Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeous.colours 

Has the undraperied-earth, but yet she shews 

A vestal brightness. Not the voice is heard - 

Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 

Intent on song, or bees mingling their music . 

With their keen labour; but the ee! ~— 

Of chaffinch, or the wild unfrequent note . 

Of the lone woodlark, or the minstrelsy as 

Of the blest robin, have a potent spell, 

Chirping away the silence. Not the perfume 

Of violet scents the gale, nor apple blessom, , 
Nor satiating bean-flower ;, the fresh breeze te 
Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air, 

Are ministers of gladness ; where these spread 

Beauty abides and joy; where’er life is 

There is no melancholy. 


JOHN ROSE, THE GAUGER. 


Tue rapid change which has, since the alteration of the: feudal 
system, taken place in the Highlands of Scotland, has swept into 
oblivion the peculiarities of a whole people ; and thus the history of 
the world has lost many singular touches of character, of which there 
is now nothing to recal the remembrance. 

Had the Highlanders been fortunate enough to a Walter 
Scott, who could have caught enough hold of the waa colours of their 
evening sky, just as the sober grey of forgetfulness was beginning to 
come over them, a good deal iH have been added to the library of 
intellectual pleasure. There has been none such, however. Sir Wal- 
ter’s Highlanders are, with the single exception of Evan Dhu Mac- 
combish, Borderers ; and now the character has vanished altogether ; 
and the Highlander ‘does not differ much from the Lowlander, except- 
ing that his dwelling is more humble, and his fare more homély. A 
double emigration has visited that once singular land: the strong have 
gone from the country, and the country has gone from the weak ; and, 
whether in the glens of Lochaber, or the wilds of Canada, the High- 
lander lays down his bones in a land vf strangers. Whenever a 
touch of Highland history, or of Highland character, can. be given, it 
may therefore, always be considered as something a abso- 
lute forgetfulness. 

In those lonely wilds, the guager, or exciseman, was, was; some thirty ' 
years ago, a man of many woes. The sending him thither could te 
be with any view to augmenting the revenue of the ; ) for, 
many of the “ divisions,” and those too, in which there want 
of “ dew upon the heather,” the whole of the levies and did 
not bring half the gauger’s way The real causes were, to enable 
the great distillers in the so and toadd = 
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and therefore they considered playing tricks upon the guager, as 
being a virtue rather than a vice. When, too, the guager was a man 
of sense and»feeling, he could not help seeing the total uselessness of 
his labours for any public purpose, either political or moral; and 
thus the guager became, in many places, the protecter of illicit distil- 
lation, by keeping more prying persons out of the district. 


All, however, were not of this forbearing character; and of these, © 


one was John Rose, the gauger, who was, as the story goes, for a con- 
siderable time, the execration of all the whiskey-loving inhabitants of 
the remote and romantic valley of Strathglass; or rather of that still 
more remote and romantic dell which lies above that most picturesque 
of all cascades, the Ess nan Phidaich, or the“ Raven’s Linn,” upon, I 
forget what brawling mountain stream. 

I do not mean to say that the “ dew distillers” of this singular 
place were much disturbed by John in their fastnesses above the cas- 
cade; for there nature had defended them in her strongest manner. 
As one ascended the torrent, there was on the left a forest thick with 
pines, and interrupted by lakes aud marshes ; and, on the right, a suc- 
cession of crag rising over crag, in such a manner that no human 
being, or indeed wing-less thing of any sort, could attempt to descend, 
without the certainty of being dashed to pieces. In those crags, the 
raveus, from which the cascade takes its appropriate cognomen, build 
their eyries, and rear their ravenous brood, despite the muttered venge- 
ance of the neighbouring shepherds, whose flocks are made to pay 
tithes to those dark-nested gentry, and in contempt of the efforts of 
the most daring hunters. 

Nor is the place more accessible from the source of the torrent that 
lies distant in the summit of a mountain, which can be passed with 
difficulty by the most adventurous traveller; and even though th 
road that way were easy, it is long,—full thirty miles to go, and 
_ twenty to return; and though John Rose might have continued to 
make the former part of the journey upon his poney, in about two 
days, it would have taken him at least an equal time to perform the 
latter on foot, in a place where peat and heather would have been both 
his bed and his board. Besides, though John had undertaken this 
long and perilous journey, and though there had been no chauce of 
his mecting “ the braw M‘Craws,” bringing tea and tobacco from the 
west coast to barter for that dew, of which he wished to prevent the 
circulation and influence ; and against whom, if he had happened to 
meet them, the insurance of his safe return would have been full cent 
per cent upon his value; the alarm would have been given, and John 
would have been drubbed and driven back, long before he had reached 
the place of his desires. 

In the fourth quarter, or from the Strath, the approach is more ter- 
rific, because all the terrors of it are huddled into’a small compass 
and seen at once. The waterfall shot from a height of about seventy 
feet, and the precipitous rock on each side, had an elevation of at least 
twice as much more ; so that to have gained the top, John must have 
climbed like the mountain cat, or soared like the raven. There was, 
indeed, one little path, (if path it could be called,) in which one had 
to creep in the dark below fallen fragments of the rock, for some ten 
feet at a time, and through a crevice of about two feet in diameter, in 
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which there was no knowing what might be concealed; and in which 
the gripe of a mointain-cat,or a mountaincer, would have been alter- 
natives equally fearful and fatal to John Rose. Nor was this all; for, 
just ».2 one approached the falling sheet of water, and was drénched 
by the spray, and made dizzy by the motion and the din, one stood 
upon scanty and slippery footing, and looked down upon a tremendous 
cauldron of black and tumbling water, full fifty feet below, of which no 
one could see the entrance or the outlet for the overhanging and 
frightful crags, and of which no man knew, or felt disposed to fathom, 
the depth. In short,if they who first prepared “ the pit of Acheron,” 
as the place of final retribution for iniquity, had previously looked into 
the Coiré nan, Phidaich, they would have made choice of it as far 
more dreadful and hopeless than the other. 

Into this abyss would John Rose have been compelled to look, 
after he had overcome the perils of the passage formerly mentioned ; 
and not only would he have had to cast upon it, what would have been 
fatal to most men under such circumstances, a passing look; but he 
would have had to hang suspended over it for some time, to raminate 
upon the still greater peril which then presented itself. At the point 
where one comes so near to the fall, that the spray makes sight 
diffeult, and footing and grasp impossible to any thing but naked 
feet, and hard hands which have long been inured to cling to the rock, 
as a fly does to the window, or a boy’s “sucker” to a pebble—being 
pressed down at the sides, and drawn up in the middle by that peculiar 
action of the museles which thé hands and feet of climbers of rocks 
acquire, without the owner being able to tell how,—jast at that point, 
a plate of schistus, of much harder texture than the rest, projects 
about two feet forward, and overhangs from an elevation, to the top of 
which one dares not look up, 

It is true that, upon the edge of this curtain of rock, there is a little 
step, or indenture, of the depth of about three inches, and it is also 
true, that one who knows the other side of the rock can grasp it with 
perfect security, and, by dexterously “changing step” and making a 
spring, land upon a stony platform on the other side, where all is safe, 
and where there is a natural parapet, to protect one equally from the 
guif and the cataract. At the same time it is y true, that no 
one who has seen only one side of the rock, could easily prevail on him- 
self to pass it either way, though those on the other side were making 
their every effort to encourage and aid him. Mach less could John 
Rose, the gauger, against whom every vengeance was vowed; and every 
hostility carried on, dare to make the attempt, where one child of ten 
years old might have stood in safety and silence, and plunged ten 
thousand gaugers, seriatim, into the abyss, whence they would have 
been carried, the Lord knows where. 

In consequence of these formidable barriers in the way, John Rose 
the gauger, could not interfere with the distillation of the dew; an 
thus his operations were confined to intercepting the malt, and seizing 
the spirits when made, and in the act of being con to other parts 
of the district; operations in which, from the num . 


nation of the escorts, John had usually more broil than pro 
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which he could not reach; or eyeing the operations, as a cat eyes a 
arrow on an unaccessible twig. 

Often did John Rose linger about the place ; but that which, if he 
could have reached it, would have given him a little profit to console 
him for the banterings and bangs to which he was forced to submit, 
and, what was his grand object, have recommended him to a more 
lucrative and less perilous district, was quite inaccessible; and though 
John Rose could see the blue smoke curling through the crevices, and 
though the breeze came perfumed with the fragrance of the dew, 
when not one thimbleful of it could he set the broad arrow of our lord 
the king. 

So totally unproductive was John’s district, that his superiors began 
to hint that he was in league with the illicit distillers, and cognizant 
of the spoliation of that revenue ; upon which he was, at the same 
time, a dead weight to the full amount of his salary. To John Rose, 
the mostgealous of gaugers, to him whose days were spent in watch- 
ing and his nights in dreaming of that prey, which, had he been ten 
John Roses, he could not have reached, this was a most bitter ac- 
cusation; and the bitterness was deepened by the reflection that it 
would lead to his dismissal; and John Rose, the gentleman gauger, 
would have to sink down into the laborious ditcher, which was his 
ealling before he was united in holy wedlock with the handmaid of 
parson Rory; and soon thereafter made to taste the sweets of patri- 
archal blessedness. 

Out of this unpleasant predicament, John Rose was determined to 
work himself, or perish in the attempt. But how to do the former, 
and avoid the latter, was the rub. The fatal rock and the yawning 
gulf, the dreary forest, the stupenduous height of Mam Suil, the 
everlasting ice of Loch na’ Nuin; with the crags, the wild cats, and 
worse than all, the cudgels and dirks of the Chisholms, beset the place 
in formidable array. He thumped and scratched the outside of his 
cranium, to stimulate his organ of investigation; and he kept can- 
nonading the same with snuff, pinch after pinch, till resolution came 
upon him to thread the mazes of the forest. 

Arming himself with pistols and provend, he began his journey 
at midwight, and ere grey dawn he was on the outskirt of the forest, 
and had the satisfaction of being secured against the heat of the 
sun, by that close and cooling investure, a Scotch mist ; which, at the 
same time that it watered him copiously for his journey, so circum- 
scribed his vision, that it did not extend beyond the next pine. If 
you take a kitchen-poker, which has stood for some time by the fire 
(if leaning southward all the better), give it two or three smart taps 
on the floor, to shake out any disturbed polarizations that may be in 
it; and then holding it as nearly as you can in the direction and dip 
of the magnetic needle, bring the south or upper end of it near 
the north of a compass, it would attract the said north very powerfully. 
But if you then, holding the south where it was, reverse the poker 
by turning it over, and making that which was the south the north, 
the north point of the compass will fly, and the whole will be reversed. 
Those who have been in the habit of travelling in trackless country, 
get a compass in their heads. How it comes there one cannot very 
well tell: but it does come, and clear or cloudy, day or night, ‘it 
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points out the direction with wonderful accuracy. Nature sometimes 
reverses this compass, without any application of a poker; and so 
powerful is the impression, that when under its influence, one can hardly 
persuade one’s-self that the midday sun is not due north. What in- 
fluence the whiskey that John Rose took with him and in him, in order 
that it might instinctively go to that of which he was in quest, might 
have had in the matter, there is no knowing; but certain it is 
that the compass in John’s head got sadly out of sorts; and through 
the live-long day he could not get out of the forest, unless at the 
point where he entered, to which he came unintentionally more than 
twenty times; so that, when evening came, there was nothing for John 
Rose but to make the best of his way home. 

The best of a disappointed man’s way is not very good, even in the 
best kept thoroughfare in the world; and those who have had the 
fortune to be alone in the dark upon the hills of Strathglass, need not 
be told that the best of John Rose’s way, was nothing to be desired 
or boasted of. Pe: 

The physical perils in his way were not small; pits, precipices, 
pools, cataracts, and quagmires; besides the unpleasant yelling of the 
wild cats, on all sides of him, the sharp bark of the fox upon the hill, 
and the ear-piercing boom of the bittern from the mire. There were 
metaphysical alarms too. John was deeply imbued with the supersti- 
tions of his country: he heard the mocking-neigh of the “ water 
kelpie” through the mournful wail of the falling stream ; and that 
fellest of imps the ignis fatuus, was ever and anon holding up his 
lantern, to lare John Rose into all sorts of dangerous places. 

Still John tottered and trembled on, mingling prayers and curses, 
till he came to a place more tangled and wild than any he had yet 
encountered. Here a real light glared upon him for a moment, and 
as its last flicker stole from him, the little glimmer that the stars cast 
through the fog, there glided past, plain to his vision, that horrible 
apparition, the Bhodaich Ghilais, the certain harbinger of death. 
John yelled out; forward he sprang, and the next instant he was 
many fathoms under the earth, not much stunned by the fall, but so 
hurt with heat and smoke and sulphur, that he verily believed that he 
had passed the doom of which the Bhodaich had warned him, and 
entered upon his final retribution in the place of woe. 

To suit the action to the place, he began his “ weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth;’’ and the instant that these were in full play, 
a gripe like that of a tiger was upon his throat; a dagger gleamed 
over him; aud a voice which made the earth rock again, exclaimed, 
“ Are you Shohn Rose, ta gaiiger?” “ A-ay.” “ Tid ony poty saw 
you come in?” “No-a.” “Then,” flourishing the dagger, and 
dashing John on the floor, “ tam ta one shall saw you go out!” The 
heart of John sank within him, and his recollection did not return till 
he found himself at the door of his own house, with a whole skin, but 
bound hand and foot; ard so heartily tired of Strathglass, and of those 
dens of distillation which he had been unable to reach with his will, 
but had reached agaiust it, that he applied to Rory, his patron, and 
soon eek Ae for another district, amid the jeers and hoot- 
ings of the people. oa 

John Rose next set up his staff upon the west coast of the Highlands. 
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It seems, however, that he was destined to give additional force to the 
proverb, “If you flee from fate, it will follow;” for the rumour of 
John’s zeal outran him, and the story of the subterranean distillery, 
the Bhodaich Ghiais and the dirk, met him on his arrival. He was 
now, however, in a more open country ; there was a company of vo- 
lunteers, whom he could callupon on any emergency; and, backed 
by them, John Rose had still hopes that his zeal would be crowned 
with success, and lead to that promotion which was the operating 
principle in all his exertions. 

In those days, the people on the west coast of the Scotch Highlands 
were annually supplied with brandy, tea, claret, and various other 
exciseable commodities, by a smuggling cutter, which came nominally 
from Guernsey, but which, in reality, was the property of Highlanders, 
and navigated by a Highlander who knew every creek and bay on the 
coast. This vessel had carried on her contraband trade for many 
years, without once having been encountered by the custom-house 
yacht, which generally contrived to stand off in the direction of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, until the cargo was landed, and the cutter 
gone. 

John Rose resolved to make this same cutter the lever which was to 
hoist him up to the desired elevation ; and-from the day of his taking 
up his abode in his new district, his whole wishes and wits were at 
work, devising means by which he should seize the cutter. Upon the 
high seas he had no means of getting, and therefore he had to wait 
till the prize should come to him; and as his district was the last at 
which the cutter touched, the.capture was delayed, and the value 
diminished. There is nothing that spins time to such an unbearable 
length as expectation; but even expectation does not spin it out for 
ever. 

Many a long and weary day did John Rose nestle upon the highest 
summit of the peninsula—looking wistfully toward the whole. sea part 
of the horizon; aud many a fishing-boat from Barra to the Clyde, and 
kelp-sloop from the Long Island for Liverpool, cheated his expectation 
ere there was any news of the cutter. The cutter did come, however at 
last, and had been snugly laid upin a little creek for several days before 
John Rose was fos on of the fact. When that came to his ears, he 
called the assistance of his reluctant soldier-craft, the volunteers, and, 
ensconcing them behind a knoll which was covered with coppice, he 
directed them to rush forward when he should give the signal. They, 
or some one else, had, however, given the signal before him; and so, 
thongh he went in the costume of a mendicant, the better to conceal his 
purpose till the proper time came, those on board had notice of his 
quality and intentions. Teor ¥ 

John Rose was received with a frankness which, if it had not been 
for the value of the prize, would have unmanned him for his project ; 
and his spirits were somewhat. damped by the array of pikes, pistols, 
and cutlasses which he saw. No pike was brought to the charge, : 
however, no pistol was cocked, and no cutlass was grasped; the people 
on board were swinging almost the last tub of brandy overboard ; and. 


the weapons of death lay by as harmless as if John Rose had thepower 


of « em into wreaths of myrtles, roses, and the olive. “ They 
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do not kuow me now, but they shall know me by and by,” whispered 
John Rose to himself: John was a true prophet, but he did not know it. 

Upon the deck of the vessel, there was a small cask of the choicest 
cogniac, in which there was a crane, and to which @ émall silver jug 
was attached. It caught John’s attention; and forthwith, as if 
by magic, he was seated on a camp stool, and the fascinating chalice 
was at his lips. It was nectar and ambrosia. John Rose quaffed and 
quaffed again; and at the seventh age of the draught, he essayed to 
rise for the purpose of making his signal; but the heels of John only 
rose; the head fell; the cutter sheered owt, and sailed with the tide ; 
and when the senses of John Rose came back to him, he was in the 
wide Atlantic with not even a distant peak in sight. Drowning, or 
something worse, was his anticipation; but John Rose was not destined 
to have his exit in that element. They stood across the Bay of 
Biscay, and landing him at Corunna, gave him dollars to the value of 
five pounds. With no language, save Gaelic and Scotch, he plodded 
his way toOporto; and from thence he returned to England, where he 
ceases to be matter of history. 


SCANDAL OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON. 


Memoires d’ane Contemporaine ; ou, Souvenirs d'une Femme sur les principaux Per- 
sonnages de la République, du Consulat, de l’Empire, &c. 6 Vols. en Svo. Paris 
1827—1828. Londres, Dulau. 


The desire to pry into the private actions of illustrious persons has 
become a disease of our times. It is difficult to say whether Eng- 
land or France excel in administering provocatives to this depraved 
curiosity. We call it depraved, because the great object of all the 
writers of scandalous memoirs, and the great point of gusto with all 
the readers, is, that the commonest order of minds shall be upon a level 
with the highest, in having cognizance of their vices and foibles ; in 
other words, that all the countless thousands who derive wit and wisdom 
from circulating libraries, shall degrade every “ hero” or man of genius, 
into a very common-place fellow, by being, with reference to his habits, 
in the condition of his “ valet-de-chambre.” ‘This is the secret of the at- 
tractive memoir-writing of the present day ; and whether the dose be 
administered to the public debility by the scandal-mon of Paris 
or of London, it is equally stimulating, enfeebling, and destructive of 
the heart and the understanding. 

But the seductive draught is still more alluring when we have a 
chance of beholding the weaknesses of great mén in a point where 
most men are weak. The memoirs of mistresses have ever been af- 
tractive, from Ninon de l’Enclosto Ann . Our own day has 
seen such productions rendered a vehicle most 
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or scandalizing those whom she has, unfortunately for themselves, en- 
trapped into her net: Her destiny brought her acquainted with some 
remarkable men ; and now she is glad to eke out the means of gratis 
fication, both of her pocket and her vanity, by writing het reminiscences. 
The book is as amusing, and perhaps as instructive, as many of more 
virtuous pretensions. At any rate, it is very curious; and we may there- 
fore, Without any dereliction of principle, tell the English public some- 
thing about a work, which, at this moment, occupies no inconsiderable 
portion of the attention of the salons of Paris. The confessions of a pret- 
ty womafi, who has been familiarly known to the most celebrated charac- 
ters of moder France—who participated in the glories of her chieftains 
and warriors—has been the friend and confidant of queens and mistresses; 
who narrates with grace and elegance—who speaks with enthusiasm of 
her military exploits, and of her amorous adventures with modesty and 
reserve,—could not fail to obtain a temporary celebrity, and to excite 
a lively ititerest, among the frivolous inmates of the boudoirs of that 
talking ¢ity. 

The Contemporaine must be an object of great interest to those 
who are not at once revolted by the style in which the — has passed 
her life. Beside the oppressors whom she has known, and whose cha- 
racters she delineates, and the multitude of events, of busy and 
tumultuous catastrophes, which she records, this much admired lady 
has, according to one of her energetic expressions, lived double, nearly 
all her life, Very different from those women who imagine it impossible 
to love seriously more than otice, she being of an impassionable nature, 
and one whosé heart frequently beats to escape from her bosom, had, in 
addition to a husband, whom she married for love, at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, three other titled lovers, the young Marescot, General Mo- 
reau, and Marshal Ney. Besides, “ love alone has not filled up the 
span of her existence,’ as she was incessantly tormented with the 
resistless stimulus of curiosity atid activity. She was contemporary 
with all thé great events of the revolttion, and of the empire; and as 
she expresses it herself, within the compass of twenty-three years she 
had witnessed the triumphs of Valency, and the funerals of Waterloo. 
The following fact is connected with the commencement of her career, 
and we introduce it because it proves that the martial inclinations of 
our heroine (for she was a follower of Mars as well as of Cupid) had 
not closed her heart against the tender feelings, and because, more- 
over, it tends to exhibit in the clearest light the spirit which animated 
the generals of France at the commeéncement of the revolutionary 
war i 

“« Some tches were now received by General Dessoles, which gave a 
new turn hay 2 conversation ; and, fersunnoel Samed myself, proved favourable 
to the executioti of my plan. ‘The subjeet of these despatches 
new measures of severity which were to be the 
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‘ We all certainly desire liberty,’ exclaimed Generals Saint-Suzanne, Saint-, 
Cyr, Dessoles, and Grouchy ; ‘ without liberty there is no safety for France, 
but it must be liberty without the scaffold.’ _ I then by degrees mingled with 
the conversation, and more than once I had the pleasure of hearing the 
same generous sentiments repeated in my presence, which animated the 
breasts of the greatest number of the French officers. But however they 
might deplore the severity of the laws against the emigrants, the republican 
officers did not spare their censures on the fatal determination adopted by 
such vast numbers of Frenchmen who had abandoned their native country, 
and allied themselves with foreign despots for its subjugation. 

“Grouchy, however, remained obstinately silent, though I was very 
eager to hear his opinion on the subject. I ventured to pronounce a few 
words in favour of the emigrants, and observed, that they were justified in 
following the standards of their king, and that besides flight was the only 
means of safety left to the body of the noblesse from the very commencement 
of the revolution. ‘ Madam,’ replied Grouchy, ‘ it was in France that th 
ought to have reared the royal standard ; 1 belonged to the noblesse myself, 
yet I have never quitted France; I have continued to serve my country, and 
my country has never rejected me.’ After these few remarks, he remained 
silent, while the discussion was carried on between the other officers. I 
afterwards went up to him, and fixing a significant look upon him, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, general, you whom I was inclined to consider as the most 
indulgent of all, I now find to be the most cruel.’ , 

“ 1 hung down my head and sighed, as I made this short remark ; and as 
this sigh seemed to reveal to Grouchy the extent of my fears for the two 
fugitives, and the hopes which I first founded on him, he instantly a 
proached me and said, ‘ Madam, if they interest you in their favour, 1 
consider them less culpable.’ I now clearly perceived that he understood my 
intentions, and a smile on my part was my only remy: ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed 
Grouchy, ‘ I would give my life for such a smile.’ But I stopped the con- 
versation abruptly, and contented myself with promising him to renew the 
conversation that evening, at six o’clock, in the garden. Tea was now served up ; 
the ladies, like so many Hebes, were occupied pouring out nectar to these 
gods of war ; and each of them endeavoured to shew off to the best advantage. 
As for myself, I always entertained great contempt for the routine of house- 
keeping ; and seating myself before an old harpsichord, I endeavoured to 
cloak the anxiety that overwhelmed my breast under the appearance of ex- 
treme gaiety, and began to play some waltz tunes with all possible vivacity 
and animation. Grouchy displayed more attention than usual, and en- 
deavoured to remove the melancholy which inwardly preyed on my heart, 
and occasionally appeared upon my brow; and in this he frequently 
succeeded. At the same time, General Desolles amused himself with teach- 
ing the beautiful Madame Vandestra the military motions ; but at the third 
‘ half face to the right,’ the young recruit, not being yet sufficiently drilled, 
upset the tea-table, and threw down the beautiful Japan with 
which it was decked out.. This awkward circumstance produced endless 
bursts of laughter ; but in the midst of the general confusion, | distinctly 
heard these words pronounced in my ear: ‘ It is now six sinc ign alg 
the garden.’ I started at the sound, and hung down my head in silence. 
Grouchy went out ; and after a litde hesitation, I quitted the apartment, 
repeating to myself whatever occurred to me to excuse the ir<uscretion of 
my conduct. eke, 

“It was still day light when I arrived at the place of rendezvous; the 

eral came to meet me with a respectful politeness, and a manner calcu- 
ted to remove the uneasiness I must have felt at such a proceeding 
gece ere, ‘if rates ey feel to Go Dames SIEKioe 
to others, I should not undoubtedly honour . At 
is my wish to second your generous intentions; but know the o ligati 
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which honour and duty impose upon me. I am persuaded that you will request 
nothing contrary to these-sacred obligations. Speak, madam, and tell me 
what I am todo.’ ‘ General,’ replied I, ‘ I want a passport for two of my 
attendants, who are going to the Texel; they set out to-night.’ ‘ What is 
that which you require from me? It is not in my power ; I am not in com~ 
mand here. At this flat refusal, my heart was rent with distress. ‘ Un- 
happy wretches!’ I exclaimed ; and renewed my suit with the general, who 
for some time made no reply ; but at last stated to me in a few words all the 
difficulties that stood in the way of my request ; though I must do him the 
justice to acknowledge, that he did not even once allude to the personal 
danger which he was liable to incur by such an act of complaisance towards 
myself. We had now gradually reached the door of a very elegant pavillion, 
situated at the extremity of the grove, where we were walking. co 
tions had been made in it for a musical entertainment in the evening ; the 
weather was cold, and the darkness increased every moment. The pavillion 
was well lighted ; we went in and placed ourselves by the fire side. I then 
renewed my supplications ; I painted in strong colours the afflicting condi- 
tion of the two emigrants—their extreme misery and distress. evcchy 
beheld me in silence, and afterwards sighed and turned away his eyes. At 
last, after considerable hesitation, he exclaimed, ‘ They shall get out to-mor- 
row in one of your carriages. ‘ Yes,’ replied I, ‘ and they shall be joined 
by two of their relations, who are also in my service.’ A fresh silence suc- 
ceeded these few words; and as I perceived that I could not bring the 


general to a formal consent to my request, I employed every form of persua- 
sion, and every expression of esteem and confidence that was justifiable, in 
order to obtain the signature that was to save the lives of my dependants. 
The materials for writing were at hand, and Grouchy took up the pen, and 
repeatedly threw it down again. The time was now oe elapsing , and 
every minute added to the anguish and sufferings of the unhappy fugitives. 
‘ Alas!’ cried I, at last, ‘ you pretended a few minutes ago, that you would 
give your life for a single smile of mine ; but has it since lost all its charm 
and efficacy in your eyes?” At these words, Grouchy seized my hand with 
transport, and devoured it with kisses. He then took up the pen and 
signed the passport. A smilie was the remuneration of his kindness.” 


There is, it must be acknowledged, something very picturesque and 
interesting in the description of this female; who, at the early age of 
sixteen or seventeen, was living in the midst of the etdts majors of 
the republican armies, clad in a military uniform; and who partook, 
with a degree of nonchalance perfectly feminine, the fatigues of the 
camp, and the pleasures that usually accompany victory. When she 
became the mistress of Moreau, she followed him in his marches 
with the farmy of the Sambre and Meuse; and afterwards in the 
less dangerous occupation of the command of the army of Italy. 
It is pleasing to read her narrative of the first exploits of the repab- 
lican armies, , 

The conquest of Belgium—the moral disposition of the French 
army—the heroic defence of Lisle, when besieged by the troops of 
the Coalition, while the inhabitants beheld with indifference the 
burning of their houses, and vied with the soldiery in acts of bravery— 
the Austrians compelled to raise the siege after having nearly reduced 
the city to ashes.——Such were the first military achievements that 
‘fired the ambition of the Contemporaine, attached her to the revo- 
‘lution, and made the republican Moreau the hero of her heart. 


With the memorable events of the early wars of the — our 
“Contemporaine was-intimately connected; and she speaks with a 
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lively admiration of the gallant chiefs who figured se conspicuously at 
that peried of busy warfare. Kleber, Grouchy, Berthier, Piche- 
gru, and Ney, were her intimate friends; and she describes them, 
as she deseribes herself, with their virtues and defects. Uafortu- 
nately, both in polities and love, constancy is not the predominant 

uality in the character of our heroine: for a single audience with 
a ag against whom Moreau had bequeathed her a share of his 
hatred, was sufficient te banish all her republican principles, and to 
fasten her asa slave to the vietorious car of the great paradox of the 
revolution. ‘Phe manner in which this extraordinary metamorphosis 
was achieved js thus recorded :— | 


** T was invited to a grand su ; and as I was repairing to my toilet, I 
found, to my great sesalieanenl “wakes from one of the most intimate friends 
ef the emperor, requiring me to attend at the imperial palace with the person 
who was sent tome. I could now, if I were writing a romance, give vent to 
fine expressions of offended yirtue, and magnificent terms of refusal and dis- 
dain; but I write facts and events resulting from an eccentric and adven- 
turous character. But let that sincerity which makes me spurn at ving and 
hypocrisy, be allowed in some degree to be a virtue in me, to console me for 
the absence of the other yt eanatl I ee no re for was att 
my vanity engaged? But though ambition was net my ruling passion, yet 
must confess, that my toilet on thie occasion was not neblocted and that m 
dress displayed ambition, if not my mind. When I arrived at the ce, 
found the emperor's friend, who complimented me on my pun ity, and 
assured me of the high esteem which his majesty entertained for me. ‘ It is 
not necessary for me,’ said he, ‘ to dictate to you the language you are to hold ; 
but I venture to recommend to you yery gravely, not to be intimidated if 
you are spoken to about Moreau, | 
_ “ € Intimidated!’ cried I, ‘But if I am speken to about Moreau, or 
Ney, farewell to his majesty.’ 

* * Foolish eccentricity,’ cried he. ‘ Prevail on yoursélf to be agreeable, 
and you will thank me for my advice.’ 

“At this yery moment a door that I had not perceived was half opened ; 
the emperor's friend withdrew, and I found myself in a closet of ten feet 
square with one for whom an empire was too scanty. At first there was 
neither salutation nor compliments ; but coming up to me he said, ‘ Do you 
know that you look six 9 oy younger here than you do en the stage?’ 

«IT am happy to find it so.’ 

** « You were very intimate with Moreau?’ 

* ¢ Extremely so.’ 

es : Ho han comupitied hg ae for your sake,’ zsh 

‘I made no y to that o ation. emperor came me, 

we chatted with a lissle tore f diam. He became v le, and 

found him so mueh so that I grad y forgot Moreau, what is: more, 
sentimental. 


the emperor and king ; but the conversation was more brisk than 1€ 
It was easy, however, to discover that Napoleon was not aman over whom 
i hy tte at Bey that he was on from weaknesses, but ot ae 
was above those attachments wh ve so ruinous to princes 
states, There never would ie say puntata »prehension, under his 
or 
w 
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He then looked at me more steadfastly ; and after a moment of indecision he 
he said, in the true style of royal or ministerial nonchalance; ‘ I shall not 
ferget you.’ After this reply in the official style, he disappeared, and I was 
reconducted by my introducer, who overwhelmed me with questions, to which 
I replied in a manner to satisfy his curiosity and his benevolence, and we 
separated very good friends, On my return home I experienced an extra- 
ordinary agitation: I was proud, and was now humbled ; and the past seemed 
to upbraid me for the present. I could not help reflecting, that nine years 
before I occupied the same palace, since become the imperial residence, with 
a degree of splendour equal to that enjoyed by its royal inmates ; and I re- 
turned from it with a pee J impression of admiration for the persecutor of 
him to whom I was indebted for those honours; a persecutor who now 
substituted his own idea in the place of that of the exiled victim, Tormented 
by these reflections, I was on the point of forming some prudent resolutions, 
but fatality interposed to check them. Two days elapsed, and I heard no 
more on the subject. The wounded spirit of vanity amalgamated with the 
pangs of ennui, when I received a visit from the grand marshal of the palace. 
e astonished me much more by the magnificence of the present which he 
brought me, than by the intimation of a second audience with the emperor. 
I was inclined to velhen a present to which I had no just title; but Duroc 
ve me such valid reason for accepting it, that I submitted from excess of 
yalty; asking his opinion, at the same time, whether I should thank the 
emperor for it. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ said he; ‘ otherwise he would ask after 
ou with a degree of peevishness and uneasiness: and would, at any rate, 
ook upon your refusal as a finesse, or an offence. The emperor is not like 
other men; nor should he be treated like them.’ In the evening I repaired 
to the palace, having received an order to that purpose. My introduction was 
as before ; but [had a longer time to wait. The grand marshal led me into 
a@ spacious apartment, which had rather the appearance of a ministerial office 
than the boudoir of a prince. The emperor was engaged in signing a vast 
number of despatches, and only cast a glance at us in coming in. The 
marshal made me a sign to sit down, and then retired. A long quarter of an 
hour elapsed before the emperor seemed to recollect my presence ; but turnin 
round on a sudden, without dropping his pen, he observed that I was tired 
and uneasy. ‘ That, sire, is impossible,’ replied I. ‘ How impossible ? 
‘Am I not present at the avocations of a great man? Is not that sufficient 
ground for interesting my vanity?’ Upon that I rose, and he did the same ; and 
approaching me with much more case and grace than at our former interview, 
on a sudden he turned towards hig bureau, crossed the apartment, and rang 
the bell, when I saw a mameluke, with several men remaining behind, enter 
at a door opposite to that by which I had come in, I was so thunderstruck 
by this culties apparitio that I did not hear a word ; the eyes of the mame- : 
luke were fixed upon me in a frightful manner, and he delivered a pacquet to 
the emperor, who turned in silence to his bureau. | arose in a state of 
uneasiness, and walked about with an air of freedom, as if I did not perceive 
the em coming gently behind me. I soon caught his eye; he viewed 
me with glances more express.ve of Italian energy than of imperial dignity. 
of aranetia, ui this freedom only rendered 


him more agreeable than usual, and our iar conyersati i 
without being observed by him or myself, till twe o'clock inthe monte 
| erved I. * J s ite as possible, 
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all his own. He never told a woman that she was beautiful, but he detailed 
her charms with the taste and discrimination of an artist. 

“* It has been also observed that his complexion had a ble tinge, 
which is visible in men of colour, but this was not the case ; those who have 
seen him near will join their testimony with mine in contradiction to that 
report. Napoleon appeared to me in a better light as emperor than as consul. 
His countenance acquired dignity in the former rank without losing its original 
simplicity ; his glance was deeply penetrating ; and the fine outlines of his 
profile especially recalled the idea of Cesarian dignity, as indicative of im- 

rial pre-eminence. His hands, which were spoken so highly of, did not 
belie their character; and I did not fail to make a remark at their astonishing 
whiteness, a compliment which he replied to with a smile resembling that of 
a pretty woman. Thus, even in the most superior characters, there is always 
a little niche for childish vanity.” 


From this interview, Napoleon occurred to our heroine as the 
greatest man of the age. The concentrated rays of glory emanating 
from genius, military renown, and vast achievements, played round 
his brows. “ He was the victorious warrior, the sovereign legislator ; 
and even his military enterprises were acts of profound political wis- 
dom.” Henceferth her enthusiasm for him knew no bounds. She 
no longer recollected the Moreau, in whom, she says, she had 
always rather a protector than a lover: she even was on the point of 
forgetting Ney himself; the only man to whom it was allotted “ to 
inspire her with that exalted love, that towering passion that repays 
with tortures for a momentary period of happiness.” Napoleon him- 
self was not insensible to so much devotion and tenderness ; the Con- 
temporaire received from him a very magnificent present, and was 
placed at a later period, by his all-powerful protection, with the Prin- 
cess Eliza. 

When we read the long list of the various personages that the 
Contemporaine harnessed to her car of victory, we are convinced that 
she must have been, at least, beautiful; and, that at the period 
which she styles, the “ Saturnalia of the Directory,” she must have 
shared with Mesdames Recamier and Tallien, the admiration of the 
circles of Paris. After the death of her husband, whom her conjugal 
infidelities had precipitated into the grave, Moreau revealed his 
intention to her, “ to raise her to the rank which she might justly 
claim in the world, and the privileges of that public estimation which 
she had wantonly sacrificed.” At the very moment, when, as she 
expresses it herself, “she had fallen not only from her claims to 
consideration, but was placed, by general opinion, among that class of 
females, whose beauty is their only merit and their only fortune,” 
Marshal Ney loved her to distraction. Grouchy, at her request, had 
hazarded the dangers of the scaffold by assisting the escape of two 
emigrants. Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely reckoned her among 
the number of his dearest friends, and used to read to her, (as Moliére 
did to his servant maid,) all the speeches which he had to deliver, 
in the Legislative Chamber, or at the Academy; and when she mani- 
fested an intention to appear on the boards of the Theatre Frangais, 
he gave her some excellent instructions in declamation, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent her from being hissed. Talleyrand carried his 
gallantry towards our heroine so very far, as to roll up her hair in 


a 
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banknotes in the guise of papillotes. Bonaparte,to use her own terms, 
“ preserved a delicious recollection’? of her while he lived ; and even 
the austere physiognomy of Fouché melted before her eyes. 

In reading the narratives of the various campaigns in which the 
Coutemporaine was engaged, we are compelled to allow her the merit 
of bravery and courage. While she was yet a child, she shared in 
the triumphs of Valmy; and when more advanced in life, she was 
present at the sanguinary battle of Eylau, where being engaged in the 
thickest of the fray, “she received a stab over the left eye which 
covered her face with blood,” on which Ney exclaimed, “ Now we are 
truly comrades in arms ;—that deserves the cross!” She was, also, 
engaged in the dismal campaign of Russia, in which she shot a 
Cossack; and in that of 1814, “ My countenance,” says she, “ was 
known to all the grenadiers of the Old Guard.” She was witness to 
the abdication at Fontainbleau: she beheld, as Napoleon reviewed 
the guard, “ the big tears falling on the mustachioes of the oldest 
grenadiers.” She ever beheld the tears dropping from the noble eyes 
of the emperor himself, who then appeared so beautiful to her, that 
she was on the point of throwing herself on her knees before him, and 
making him an offer of ber remaining days for his service. Last of 
all, she was present at Waterloo, where she was covered with dust and 
glory, and after the battle she returned to Paris to repair the ravages 
of her toilet, and to offer to Napoleon, who was then confined at 
Malmaison, “ an heroic and royal counsel; something very generous, 
grand, and gigantic.” What this counsel was, she does not state, but 
gives us to understand that the great man, whom she found feeble and 
dejected, had not resolution enough to follow her advice, and on that 
occasion displayed less courage than a woman. After this most 
awful crisis, the Contemporaine, finding herself useless in the field 
of love and glory, devoted herself to the cause of the unfortunate, and 
to the practice of diplomatic intrigues. 

It was under the princess Eliza, the beloved sister of Napoleon, 
who ruled over Tuscany, like a true Semiramis, that our heroine 
served her apprenticeship to the difficult trade of the Metternichs and 
Talleyrands. Profiting by the privileges usually granted to crowned 
heads, Eliza, though married to the old adjutant Bacciochi, had 
nevertheless lovers by the dozens, and it was to bring back to her the 
handsome Count Cenesi Albizzi, who had fied from her chains, 
that our heroine received her first mission to the court of Murat, 
where the faithless lover had taken refuge, whom she, as she repre- 
sents, brought back repentant to the feet of the grand duchess. It 
appears that this suscessful essay, and the compliments and presents 
that resulted from it, inspired our Contemporaine with a strong incli- 
nation far diplomacy; and, if we may belicve her half-official hints, 
we should suspect her of having had a share in the retarn of Napoleon 
from Elba. M. Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, to whom she never 
ceased to repeat, after the first return of the Bourbons, “ Are my 
attachment and devotion he 9 og *—I am ready to devote myself to 
the cause,” had once invited her to a breakfast party, composed of 
mili men, at which politics were most formidably introduced ; 


sk # au la poire et le fromage.” Nothing less was talked of 
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than a change of all the reigning dynasties of Europe; and in all 
these plans of universal regeneration, an assurance of success was 
manifest, and a confidence “ that overruled my imagination, volcanic 
as it is by its own nature and const.tution. The voice of these brave 
men resounded like the shout of victory.” The champagne, which pro- 
duced its usual effects, made it plain to our COPPER, that the 


valiant men with whom she breakfasted, were privy to the intentions 
of Napoleon, and that he only waited for a favourable moment to 
re-occupy his throne. Being totally devoted to the interests of the hero, 
“who had loved her for a moment,” she scrupled not to promote the 
designs of Regnault and his friends. Being then a conspirator without 
knowing it, she set out for the island of Elba, She went ashore there, 
and “ a certain dignity of manner, acquired by mingling largely with 
the great world, an advantage which the theatrical profession rather 
increases than diminishes,” caused her to be taken for the empress! 
She visited the man who had loved her for a moment, returned to 
Paris, and distinguished herself on 20th March by her zeal in favour 
of her hero. At the close of that day, on which she had displayed 
such ardour for the Bonapartists, she returned home “ harassed with 
happiness.” 

The ceremony in the Champ de Mars, during which she was so 
deeply agitated, that she assures us, that had she possessed the 
virtues of Iphigenia, she would have consented to be immolated as a 
victim for the welfare of all, and for the welfare “ of one ;’—the 
hattle of Waterloo, in which she introduces groups of celebrated 
soldiers around the emperor; and the second abdication of Napoleon; 
the death of Murat; and all the particulars of the arrest, trial, con- 
demnation, and execution of Marshal Ney, occupy the last part of the 
sixth volume. 

The memoirs of our Contemporaine have obtained a high degree of 
success, but that circumstance does not excite our surprise, For we 
meet in them with several valuable and curious points of information 
respecting the political history of France, with a great number of par- 
ticulars of the public and private life of Napoleon, and other con- 
spicuous characters, who have figured away during the revolution, and 
under the imperial regime. Yet we still indulge the privileges of 
laughing (a right which we justly claim) at the parade which she 
makes of her disinterestedness, and her military prowess and atchieve- 
ments; at her extravagant amours, and the air A poe et in which she 


shrouds several of her personages, Howeyer the Memoirs of Madame 
Ida Saint Elme (for that is the true name of the Contemporaine), if 
not the best written, and most instructive, are at least as amusi 
interesting as any that have snpeeree for a considerable ti 

may be as great a falsifier ag Madame 

vice of hypocrisy. 


time.—She 
Genlis; but she has not the 
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Days of Week Luna- | Barometer. Thermometer, . | Winds. Atmospheric Variations. Prevailing Modificatics of 
and Month. tions. Noon, /9$h.a.m. | 8 P.m Noon. 9} A. M. ] Noon. | & Po Clond. 
Jan. Sun. 20 28.72 51°.5 45° 8.W. Serene. Serene, derene, Cirrus, Cirrostravas. 
Mon. 21 28.66 | 43 45 .- SW. Hazy. Serene. Serene. Cirrostratus. 
Tues. 22 28.52 51 46.75 } S.W. Clear. Cloudy, - Cloudy. . Ditto and Cirrocumalus. 
‘ Wed. 23 D 28.87 49 46 ; OW. Serene. Serene, Serene. Cirrostratus, 
- Thur, 24 28.82 49 49 Ww. Hazy, Hazy. Hazy. Ditto. 
ca Frid. 25 28.94 51.5 50 S.W. Hazy. Wet. Hazy. Ditto. 
: Sat. 26 29.02 48 45 Ww. Serene. Clear. Clear.. Ditto. 
= Sun. 27 29.62 48 43 8.W. Serene. Serene. Clear. Ditto. 
:. > Mon. 28° | 99.32 | 49.5 «| 48.5 S. | Hazy. + Wet. | Hazy. | Ditto. 
| 9 Tues. 29 | 28.94 | 56.5 ff 41 S.W. Hazy. Clear. . Clear, Ditto 
| Ss Wed. 30 28.36 | 42.75 539.55 | S.W. Hazy. Clear. ; Cloudless. Cirrus, Cirocumulus. 
2 Thur. 31 28.42 46 49.75 S.. Hazy. Clear. Wet. Dito. Ditto. 
| © Fes. Frid. tf @& | 28:66 | 5 48 SW. | Moist, Clear. | Clear, _ | Cisrostratus. 
4 Sat. 2} 28.44 50 42.5 N.W. Foggy. Foggy. . Clear. | Ditto. 
S Su. 3 28:36 | 43.5 4u75 - W. Serene. Serene. | ‘Cloudiess. Ditto. 
= Mon. 4 | 244 | 49.75 48.5 f S.W. [| Hazy, Hazy. - Hazy. Ditto. 
2 Tues, 5 | 28.45 f 49.5 Ff 5a f s.W. Cloudy. Cloudy . Cloudy. Cirrestracus, Cirrocumufas, 
a. Wed. 6 28.46 53 | $4 Sw. Hazy, Cloudy + Cloudys Ditto. Ditto. 
be. Thur, 7 28.55 45 50 S.W. Hazy. Cloudy > Wet. Ditto. Ditto. 
- Frid, 8) ¢€ 28.24 | 45 40.5 | NE. | Serene. _ Clear. Clear. Ditto, Ditto. 
_ Sat. 9 28.25 43 40 N. Hazy. Rainy. Clear. Cirrostratus. 
bk s 0 28.0% | 36.5 32.5 NE. | Hazy. Hazy. Clear, Ditto. 
a Sun 1 , : - 
+ Mon 11 28.05 33.5 31.5 NE. } Snow. Snow. | Hazy. Ditto. 
Tues. 12 28.06 31 30.5 N.E. | Snow. Hazy. ) Hazy. | Ditto 
Wed. 13 > 98.25 31.5 33 S.W. Foggy. Foggy. » Hazy. Ditto 
Thur. 14 29.15 34 . 33 w. Cleudy. Suow. Clear, Ditto. 
Frid. 1} @ 29.25 } 37 | 35.75 {| Variable. | Serene. | Serene. Serene. Cloudless. 
Sat. 16 | 99.96 | 387 75 SE. Serene. Foggy. Foggy. Cymoid Cirrostratus. 
ie, Sun. 17 29.56 40.5 33.75 | Variable. | Serene. Cloudy. Clear. Cirrostratus, 
& Mon. 18 egg | 35.5 | 365 | Variable. | Foggy. P Raim Clear. Cumulus. 
oO Tues. 19 | | 9925. | 46 44.5 S.E. | Serene. Serene. Cloudless. Ditto 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 









































Amt. !{ Per Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share? 
Dalit = 1s siti ne phen tiaiel a ee eee . 500] 50 58 5 
Birmingham .....-..+++eseeeess 17 10) 300 Alliance, .....0.0. ocnnde coe 100; 10 910 
Caepentry cccccccdcceqecvecesess 100 1200 || Ditto Marine ...........0.- 100; 5 415 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 S00 BOT Be acékacckeces eh ane an ee 910 
Grand Junction ......-e.seeees 100 305 Brit! ... Commercial ..... oe SO] CS 45 
Huddersfield ......esceecceceeses 57 18 GteOD 6 octet Se ct dancdal nails 100 150 
Kennet and AVOn ......c.ecesee- 40 29 5)| Guardian..........cccccess 100; 10 20 10 
Lancaster. ..cccccccccscscocses 47 25 MITT EPILIE LESTE 50) 5 5 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 392 EMRGTINE . oo cccccececvenege 500) 50 95 10 
Guede s. dcccyelsadceoebwsensbass 100 700 Ditto Life ........ce0eeees 100; 10 8 
Regent's 0.6 ccccccccccconccess 40 25 Fh ee ee 100} 10 10 5 
GUNES .o i cudcdcdoesedbanvees 85 100 ROUGE occ cescceds coudent> 25; 12 10) 21 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 Protector . veces SS a 
Trent and Mersey ............+. 100 820 Rock ..... Sobscscarcssebongn 2 | 326 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 263 Royal Exchange .........++ 100 
Worcester ditto .......2 ec 0 el 7 54 
DCCKS. MINES, 
Commercial. ....ccecesece eeeees| 100 81 Anglo-Mexican...... eecceee 100) 90 30 
Hast BRGER cc ccccccocses pmasiagsn 100 92 SEERINOR., 6 ©: ashe ajc nein 300) 225 100 
eS pecccceeee ieee 88 5/| Brazilian ...........seccce00- 100} 20 64 
St. Catherine's... -....0 «-« 100) 70 65 5|| Colombian ...........s++-: 100} 22 10, 15 10 
West IRGIM .. cccccoscvececocece 100 206 Peery eer 100) 23 8 
Real Del Monte ........... 450 410 
WATER WORKS. United Mexican............ 40] 35 l4 
East London .....cesccccccecees 100 124 
Grand Junction .........+e0e. 50 62 MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOGS oo in dencccedss oven ne Veet 100 31 , 
South London ........eseeeeees 100 90 Australian Agricultural Comp.100| 14 19 
West Middlesex .....c.ceccccess 60 67 10)| British Iron Ditte......... 100} 42 10; 10 
Canada Agricultural Ditto .. 100) 10 5 10 
Colombian ditto ............ 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam Navigation .. 100] 13 4 
| Trish Provincial Bank...... - 100) 2 25 10 
City of London ......++.«+. 100; 90 165 Rio De la-Plata Company. .. 
DEA, We decciecekecesuer 100) 50 90 Van Dieman’s Land Ditto -- OO] 5 3 
rr 50) 31 33 5|| Reversionary Interest Society 100] 70 66 
Deupatial ..covscss cuceedone 50 43 10)| Thames Tunnel Company .. 46 3 
United General ............ 50) 40 22 Waterloo Bridge. .......... 100 & 
Westminster ........+00++0- 50 53 Vauxhall Bridge....... are 
Rosert W. Moors, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
In the press, The Americans As They Are. Exemplified in a Tour the 
Valley of the Mississippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, i 


a Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author of “‘ Austria As 
t s.”" E 

A new edition of the Adventures of Naufragus is in the press, and will be ready 
in a few weeks. 
ae So eee j ; a Spanish Historical 

omance. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. i . issiun, to the 
Right Hon. Lord Holland. : s.r ea 

n the press, Observations on Projections, and a Description of a Georama; 

Mr. Delanglard, Member of the Geographical Society of Paris, and Inventor ae! 
the Georama there. 

Shortly will be publishec_ the First Lines of Philosophical and Practical , 
including the recent Discoveries and Doctrines of the Science; by Mr. 1S. Forsya, 


Years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, by C. S. Stewart, late American 


the Sadawich, with an Introduction and occasional Notes by the Rev. W. Ellis. 
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Preparing for publication, and will appear in the course of a few weeks, in 18mo. 
Too Early, and Too Late ; a collection of Poetical Pieces, by Mrs. C. E. Richardson. 

To be published by subscription, The Life and Travels of the Marchioness de 
Solari, 3 vols. 8vo. 

The new edition of the Anatomy of Drunkenness, by Robert Mac Nish, is 
announced for publication, It will now extend to more than double the size of the 
original work. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map, &c. Researches in South 
Africa; by the Rev. John. Phillip, D. D. Superintendant of the Missions of the 
London Missionary Society in South Africa, &c. 

Ia the press, Tales for my Young Friends ; translated from the French of M, Bouilly. 

Shortly, Penelope, or Love’s Labour Lost. 

Nearly ready, A Guide through Belgium and Italy. 

An llustrated Annual, to be edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, and entitled, The New 
Year’s Gift, will, we understand, be published in the course of the ensuing season, 

ae Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1829, is in preparation, and will appear in No- 
vember. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing the first of a series of volumes under the title 
of The Anniversary; or Poetry and Prose for 1829. .The work will, under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Sharpe, be illustrated with engravings from the most celebrated 
pictures of the British school. 

A Second Edition of Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, enlarged and improved, and 
brought down to the end of 1827. In 2 vols, 8vo. with 2 maps. 

In the press. A Translation of Conde’s History of the Dominion of the Arabs 
and Moors in Spain ; from the French of M. de Marlés. 

Plain Advice to Landlords and’ Tenants, Lodging-House Keepers, and Lodgers ; 
with a Summary of the Law of Distress, &c. will appear in March ; by the Author of 
Plain Instructions for Executors and Adminstrators. 

Mr. Emerson, one of the authors of a Picture of Greece in 1825, has nearly ready 
for the press, an Historical View of the Greek Revolution from its Origin to the 
Battle of Navarino, illustrated by maps, plates, and plans of the priucipal fortresses. 

Burghley Papers. We have great pleasure in announcing that from the progress 
made by the Rev. Dr. Nares in his laborious and highly important Memoirs of the 
great Lord Treasurer Burghley, as well as from the advanced state of the embellish- 
ments, it is probable the work will be ready for publication early in the month. 

The Manual of Rank and Nobility, or Key to the Peerage, combining the Origin and 
History of all the various Tides, Orders and Dignities, Armorial Bearings, Heraldic 
Emblems, Rights of Inheritance, Degrees of Precedence, Court Etiquette, &c. &c, 
of the British Nobility, is now nearly ready for publication. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, translated from the Original 
Sanscrit ; together with an Account of the Dramatic System of the Hindus, Notices of 
their Jifferent Dramas, &c. By.H. H. Wilson, Esq. pete to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengul, &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, 11. 10s, boards. 

Ad Clericos. Conciones sacre viginti quinque nunquam antea in lucem prolate, 
de rebus ad Vitam pie sancteque agendam pertinentibus arte Lithographica nitidissime 

First Lessons in Geography, for the Use of the Nursery, and the Junior Classes in 


Schools. By M. A. Allison. . 9d, ! 
The First Volume of The Works of the English and Scottish Reformers, Edited by 
the late Rev. John Hyatt. 


the Rev. Thomas Russell, A.M. 10s.6d. 
Second Edition of Sermons on various Subjects. B 
Edited by his Son, Charles Hyatt. With a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Jobn 
Morrison, Minister of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. 10s. 6d. 
Darvill on Race Horses. 8yo, 11. 1s. boards. 
Canning’s Speeches. 6 vols. Svo. 3i. 12s. 
Parkes’s History of the Court of Chancery. 15s. boards. 
Thetius Manual. 12mo. 7s. boards. 


Sky-Lark. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Annesley on India. 4to. Vol. i. 71. 75. 
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S..tches in Mexico. 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Drew’s Principles of Self-Knowledge. 11. 

Soames’s History of the Reformation. 4 vols. Bvo. 3. 12% 

Novum Testamentum Grecum. 8ve. 75. 6d. 

Carlile’s Account of Charities. 8vo. il. 

Thomson's Conspectus. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Private Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. 8vo. 14s. 

Military Reflections on Turkey. vo. 6s. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. xvii. il. 114. 6d. 

Brougham’s Preliminary Discourse. 12mo. 5s. 

Hamiltonian System. Selection from German Authors: with a Double Trans- 
lation. The Text and Translations repeated separately, for the Use of Learners. 


10s. boards. 
The first Two Books of the Anabasis of X , upon the same plan. 12s. boards, 
‘The first Two of Four Volumes of Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 30s. beards. 
The Life of James Lackington : forming Vol. xviii. of Autobiography. 3s. 6d. boards ; 


6s. royal edition. 


== 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From Jan. 24 to Feb. €2, 1827.) 

ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Center. seeseee 210} eeteee 207§ eaters 2084 
3 per Cent. Corsols csesccessess 86 «estes BER .cscee 845 
Sper Cent. Reduced ......esses0 B6§ wiseoe BS sassee Bd¥ 
34 per Cent. Redaced.cciissscsss G8 cisces 923 scttoe 
New 4 per Cents,......++.05 vee 101§ ....6+ 100$ ..5.66 101 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 19f ..cs0e 199 ...-0e 198 
India Stock, 10} per Cent.......- 250 ...206 249 ..seee 249 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. sddecdie 956. pm... «+9is. Pees ee 94s. pm. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day esate 64s. pm... . «605. PMseees 61s. pm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. #eedde 924 soosse G1 céocss 98 
Brazil ditto, ditto .ssdsssdssesse 62E .isacs 59E casts 62 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. «6 42 «sesee 36 wscoce 38 
Chilian ditto, ditto .....ecisecses 234 SéGece BS ceccse ZB 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ....0. 22h ...002 18} ....06 21 
Ditto ditto 1824, di.to eeeeeeteoee 264 eeeeee 223 eeeeee 25 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. teddvdeoce 625 wevede 61} eseeee 614 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. .6sc06 105 sisees 1088 issues 1045 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents ss,isssecs TI svscws 694 sttees TOh 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...ees06 18 costed ATR sista. 175 
Mexican ditto, 5 per Cent. eedees S44 ..asee 95 eteaee 25 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ......se0s 45} eeeene 33} eeeeee 344 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ettdet 254 sadeae 224 wddeve 223 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent.....02 75 «sestic Tif éctcos FS 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ......65 MIR sssccs 101R s.saer 1008 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto .....+-se0 100} eeeeee eeeeee 99 
Russian ditto, ditto. PCR eeeeede 945 secete 4 


Spanish ditto, Gitto. sescddcccdes 10§ isuese 10 Fb ‘ad 
Rostnt W. Moora, Bruker, 
5, Bank Chambérs, Lethbury. 














